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ABSTRACT 


This  work  consists  of  a  contextual  analysis  of  the  logical  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  models  of  man  and  explanations  of  social  order  in 
the  three  main  sociological  theories  of  North  America. 

In  examining  exchange  theory  ,  the  works  of  George  Homans  are 
considered.  His  hypothetico -deductive  theoretical  style  is  examined  for 
consistency.  The  theoretical  postulates  advanced  are  found  circular 
and  the  concept  "value"  unspecified;  the  statements  are  deemed  unfal- 
sifiable,  and  thus  outside  positive  discourse.  When  values  are  not 
generally  specified,  ad  hoc  assumptions  about  particular  values  de¬ 
scribe  the  substantive  model  of  man.  The  relationships  of  the  major 
categories  of  variables  are  relevant.  These  imply  the  existence  of  a 
norm  of  rationality.  This  norm,  setting  the  conditions  under  which 
the  theory  applies  to  behavior,  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  stated 
position  of  the  theory  regarding  norms. 

Parsonian  functionalism  is  found  to  contain  a  fundamental  dual¬ 
ism  regarding  models  of  man.  Depending  upon  the  focus  of  the  system 
analysis,  man  emerges  as  a  structureless  atom  with  the  abilities  to  be 
infinitely  adaptable,  or  a  specifically  constituted  being  with  a  full  com¬ 
plement  of  structured  personality  and  needs.  Depending  upon  the  focus 
and  the  model  of  man,  social  organization  is  explained  alternately  as 
voluntaristically  organized  or  structurally  determined. 

Symbolic  interaction  theory  is  examined  through  the  works  of 
G.  H.  Mead  and  some  of  his  followers.  The  models  of  man  and  society 
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in  this  theory  are  characterized  by  the  same  central  concepts -- 
symbol  and  language.  Man  is  seen  as  a  self,  having  internal  com¬ 
ponents  rooted  both  internally  and  externally,  linking  self  to  society, 
while  not  violating  its  autonomy.  Mind  is  characterized  by  internal 
processes  analogous  to  interhuman  communication.  The  concepts 
"symbol"  and  "language"  are  examined.  It  is  found  that  the  "symbol" 
concept  is  inadequate  to  account  for  "language"  as  the  term  is  used 
in  symbolic  interactionism .  The  implications  of  this  are  found  to  be 
that  psychologically  based  explanation  of  social  organization  is  inade¬ 
quate  . 

In  the  conclusion,  some  of  the  main  arguments  are  reviewed, 
and  the  models  of  man  and  their  relations  to  social  organization  are 
compared.  Wholly  psychological  explanations  of  social  organization 
are  deemed  insufficient.  Problems  of  the  theoretical  motivation  of 
action,  internal  and  external  determinism  and  voluntarism  are  exa¬ 
mined.  The  three  models  of  man  are  compared,  paying  special 
attention  to  the  strengths  each  pos se sse s  . 
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INTRODUCTION 


INTRODUCTION 


Dennis  Wrong  offers  what  is  essentially  a  critique  of 

the  Parsonian  approach  to  sociological  theory  in  his  "The  Over- 

1* 

socialized  Concept  of  Man  in  Modern  Sociology."  His  objec¬ 
tive  is  not  to  spell  out  Parsons1  assumptions  about  the  nature  of 
man,  but  rather,  to  criticize  Parsons'  method  of  dealing  with  the 
"problem  of  order"  or  the  "Hobbesian  question."  It  is  Wrong's 
opinion  that  Parsons,  by  adopting  certain  propositions  about  man, 
destroys  the  "problem  of  order"  as  an  answerable  question.  In¬ 
stead,  Parsonian  theory  places  heavy  stress  on  internalization  of 
norms,  solving  the  Hobbesian  question  by  fiat. 

Wrong  does  not  describe  Parsons'  model  of  man,  but  makes 
it  clear  that  he  believes  sociological  theory  in  the  Parsonian  manner 
neglects  some  aspects  of  man  which  bear  upon  the  problem  of  order. 
Wrong  argues,  in  effect,  that  for  the  sake  of  Parsons'  theory  of  so¬ 
cial  organization,  he  has  had  to  make  man  "fit  in"  by  concentrating 
on  the  sociological  concept  " role"  - -making  man  only  a  collection  of 
his  individual  roles  with  no  "nature"  except  plasticity.  Wrong  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  term  "over socialized"  is  appropriate  to  this  implied 
model  of  man,  since  it  connotes  complete  social  formation  of  persons. 

^Numbered  footnotes  are  found  at  the  end  of  each  Part. 
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Wrong's  criticism  of  Parsonian  theory  suggests  questions 
that  may  be  appropriately  asked  of  the  field  of  sociology.  Two  of 
these  are:  what  are  the  various,  perhaps  competing  views  of  man 
explicit  or  implicit  in  modern  sociological  theories,  Parsonian  as 
well  as  others?  What  impact  do  these  assumptions  and  assertions 
about  man  have  upon  the  answers  to  sociological  questions  derived 
from  these  theories? 

The  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  to  systematically  examine 
the  relationships  of  the  models  of  man  in  three  sociological 
theories  to  the  explanations  of  social  organization  given  by  the 
same  theories.  This  work  will  thus  deal  with  the  controversy 
over  whether  or  not  sociological  explanations  need  make  use  of 
psychological  constructs  and  data,  and  if  a  "psychological"  ap¬ 
proach  is  sufficient  to  explain  social  action. 

The  broad  questions  guiding  the  research  are:  (1)  con¬ 
cerning  patterned  human  action  to  be  explained  by  a  sociological 
theory,  to  what  extent  must  explanations  at  the  sociological  level 
rely  on  or  be  reduced  to  psychological  ones;  (2)  to  what  extent 
may  sociological  explanations  be  regarded  as  standing  alone  and 
apart  from  psychological  ones? 

Answers  to  these  questions  are  worked  out  in  the  following 
pages  by  examining  three  theories  for  their  explicit  or  implicit 
propositions  (or  models)  about  man.  If  the  theories  are  logically 
sound,  the  model  of  man  (essentially  a  psychological  notion)  ought 
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to  have  some  bearing  on  the  explanation  of  sociological  material. 
That  is,  there  should  be  a  logical  relationship  between  the  model 
of  man  and  the  kind  of  explanation  given  to  sociological  questions 
in  each  of  the  sociological  theories.  In  the  course  of  this  essay, 
the  extent  to  which  sociological  explanations  may  be  seen  to  stand 
alone,  and  the  extent  to  which  psychological  explanations  provide 
an  adequate  theoretical  account  of  social  order  will  be  shown. 

Since  this  research  deals  with  both  the  psychological  and 
the  sociological  levels  of  explanation,  it  requires  an  examination 
of  the  theories  regarding  their  accounts  of  a  distinctly  sociological 
problem.  Particularly  appropriate  in  this  context  is  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  of  social  organization.  Sociology  studies  many 
things  which  are  all  concerned  with  social  order  or  change  at 
various  levels  of  analysis.  But  the  fundamental  problem  of  socio¬ 
logical  theory  is  precisely  to  account  for  patterned  normative 
behavior,  i.e.,  social  organization. 

Thus,  within  the  frameworks  of  the  three  separate  socio¬ 
logical  theories,  there  are  three  kinds  of  material  assembled  and 
related.  The  model  of  man  in  each  of  the  theories  concerned  has 
a  prominent  place.  It  is  with  models  of  man  in  sociological  theory 
that  this  essay  is  especially  concerned.  The  account  of  social 
organization  is  also  made  clear  in  an  analysis  and  explanation  of 
each  of  the  theories'  general  accounts  of  social  order.  Finally, 
the  relationships  between  the  models  of  man  and  the  explanations 
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of  social  organization  are  explored.  Particular  attention  is  given 
to  how  the  assumptions  about  man  in  each  theory  relate  to  the 
account  of  social  organization  advanced  therein. 

The  choice  of  theoretical  frameworks  which  are  to  be 
examined  for  their  implicit  descriptions  of  man,  and  for  the  im¬ 
pact  of  these  views  on  the  results  of  theorizing,  was  made  using 
two  criteria:  (1)  the  importance  of  the  theoretical  framework 
judged  by  the  amount  of  further  research  and  writing  it  has  stimu¬ 
lated,  and  (Z)  the  varieties  of  theory  current  in  North  American 
sociology . 

Using  these  criteria,  three  theoretical  frameworks  were 

2 

chosen  for  examination.  Davis  argues  that  all  sociologists  are 
functionalists,  and  that  functionalism  is  synonymous  with  sociology. 
When  making  the  above  observation,  Davis  fails  to  make  clear 
what  he  means  by  functionalism;  and  since  it  is  some  of  the  assump¬ 
tions  and  propositions  of  functionalism  that  are  to  be  examined, 

Davis'  argument  is  too  vague  to  be  accepted.  Modern  functionalism 
in  sociology  has  been  developed  most  systematically  and  fully  by 
Talcott  Parsons  and  his  collaborators.  For  purposes  of  clarity 
and  to  avoid  dealing  with  differences  of  stress  and  interpretation 
among  functionalists,  the  section  on  theoretical  functionalism 
is  limited  to  consideration  of  some  of  the  writings  of  Parsons 
and  his  collaborators. 

A  second  major  theoretical  framework  to  be  examined  is 
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symbolic  interactionism .  Often,  symbolic  interactionism  is  confused 
with  functionalism  because  of  the  apparent  similarity  between  func¬ 
tionalists'  treatment  of  "double  complementarity"  and  symbolic 
interactionists '  propositions  about  interpersonal  behavior  .  Basic 
differences  exist  between  the  theoretical  frameworks,  especially 
relative  to  the  genesis  of  society.  These  differences  make  sym¬ 
bolic  interactionism  distinct  as  a  theoretical  formulation. 

Symbolic  interactionism  presents  particular  problems  of 
choice  regarding  which  statement  of  its  general  principles  and 
insights  ought  to  be  examined.  Like  functionalism,  it  has  many 
adherents  who  do  not  always  agree  on  exactly  what  symbolic  inter¬ 
actionism  is.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  fundamental  principles 
of  this  branch  of  theory  were  laid  down  by  George  Herbert  Mead 
and  the  adherents  of  "social  behaviorism."  Since  this  is  the  case, 
and  since  it  is  the  basic  principles  of  the  theory  that  are  of  parti¬ 
cular  concern  in  this  research,  Mead's  works  will  be  given  con¬ 
siderable  attention.  It  is  true  also  that  Mead's  works  do  not 
present  a  fully  developed  picture  of  the  theory,  especially  as  it 
is  applied  to  the  problem  of  social  organization.  Mead's  followers 
have  attended  to  this  aspect  of  symbolic  interactionism  more  systema¬ 
tically  than  Mead  himself  (although  Mead  is  not  silent  on  the  question.) 
Thus  it  has  been  necessary  to  supplement  Mead's  works  with  those 
of  others  who  freely  acknowledge  him  as  their  mentor.  It  must  be 
emphasized,  however,  that  it  is  Mead's  work  which  sustains  the 
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exposition  of  symbolic  interaction  theory  throughout  this  paper. 

Growing  from  a  critique  of  functionalism,  exchange  theory, 
which  is  the  third  major  theoretical  orientation  to  be  examined, 
has  taken  on  a  clear  identity,  principally  owing  to  Homans'  clari¬ 
fication  of  his  objections  to  functionalism.  Homans'  direct  style 
and  the  fact  that  his  works  tend  to  be  complete  statements  rather 
than  fragments  make  the  delimitation  of  exchange  theory  as  a 
distinct  branch  of  sociological  theory  much  easier  than  in  the 
case  of  symbolic  interactionism .  Since  Homans'  works  have 
formed  the  basis  of  exchange  theory,  and  because  he  has  devel¬ 
oped  this  theoretical  perspective  so  extensively,  the  examination 
of  exchange  theory  in  this  paper  is  limited  to  Homans'  relevant 
works . 

This  essay  is  a  logical  and  explanatory  reconstruction 
of  three  of  the  most  influential  sociological  theories  in  North 
America.  This  work  is  thus  important  from  the  standpoint  of 
its  subject  matter  alone  .  An  examination  and  analysis  of  what 
sociologists  are  doing  with  their  theory  and  what  they  expect  from 
it  is  of  considerable  worth  to  those  who  would  critically  explore 
the  sociological  enterprise.  This  work  will  demonstrate  that, 
rather  than  the  three  sociological  theories  being  logical  sets  of 
propositions  with  determinate  models  of  man  and  explicitly  derivable 
accounts  of  social  organization,  in  fact  they  contain  unjustified 
logical  leaps  and  unwarranted  deductions.  In  short,  while  socio¬ 
logical  theories  are  acknowledged  to  be  indispensable  in  ordering 
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data  and  thinking  about  man  and  social  organization,  they  have  not 
always  been  well-ordered  sets  of  propositions  or  logically  arranged 
insights . 

The  models  of  man  in  these  three  modern  sociological 
theories  have  not  been  previously  drawn  together  and  analyzed 
with  reference  to  their  implications  for  the  problem  of  explaining 
social  organization.  These  models  have  often  been  forgotten  or 
ignored  in  sociological  work.  It  is  emphasized  throughout  the 
following  pages  that  the  models  of  man,  far  from  being  only  minor 
or  unimportant  aspects  of  sociological  theory,  constitute  sets  of 
premises  foundational  to  sociological  accounts.  It  is  therefore 
imperative  that  sociologists  be  aware  of  the  models  which  they  are 
implicitly  accepting  when  they  employ  theoretical  schemes  as  ex¬ 
planations,  advise  on  social  policy,  or  voice  predictions  concerning 
events  to  which  sociological  theory  is  relevant.  Just  as  scientists 
in  the  social  studies  can  not  fail  to  take  account  of  the  assumptions 
on  which  their  statistical  and  methodological  techniques  are  based, 
they  ought  not  to  allow  themselves  to  remain  unaware  of  the  models 
of  man  they  are  implying  when  they  use  sociological  explanations. 

By  taking  account  of  these  models  in  the  sociological  theories  currently 
in  use,  the  theorist  of  social  organization  is  better  prepared  for  his 
analytical  work. 

This  project  has  presented  certain  methodological  problems. 
One  can  not  begin  such  work  with  a  set  of  definitions  concerning  man, 
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social  organization,  or  even  sociological  theory.  Rather,  one  must 
initially  take  each  theory  on  its  own  terms.  Thus,  in  dealing  with 
Homans'  exchange  theory,  formal  deductions  are  traced  out  and 
analyzed;  in  Parsonian  theory,  the  implications  concerning  his  typo¬ 
logical  framework  are  considered,  and  so  on.  Several  styles  are 
current  in  sociological  theory,  and  if  one  is  to  gain  a  perspective 
on  North  American  theory  and  characterize  it,  one  must  begin  by 
dealing  with  the  various  branches  of  theory  in  their  present  forms. 

Implied  or  stated  within  these  works  are  the  tenets  upon 
which  the  theories  are  built.  In  order  to  make  an  analysis  of  the 
theory  in  question,  it  is  necessary  to  assume  temporarily  the 
theorist's  perspective  on  his  own  work.  If  this  is  not  done,  one 
theory  might  be  analyzed  from  the  perspective  of  another  and  the 
analysis  would  reduce  to  an  argument  concerning  whether  or  not 
a  theorist's  procedures  and  conclusions  are  "right."  Thus  a 
strategy  of  contextual  criticism  has  been  chosen.  The  theories 
have  been  examined  "from  the  inside"  for  their  models  of  man  and 
the  relations  of  these  to  the  explanation  of  social  organization.  For 
example,  in  the  case  of  Homans'  exchange  theory,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  theorist  has  taken  a  particular  perspective  on  what  con¬ 
stitutes  a  theory  and  how  one  ought  to  operate  in  explaining  behavior . 
Criticizing  this  view  from  another  perspective  would  be  of  no  value 
in  this  essay.  It  would  not  allow  the  analysis  to  penetrate  to  the 
implications  of  Homans'  own  view  of  theory  for  the  problem  for  which 
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his  analysis  was  intended.  In  this  essay,  Homans'  own  perspec¬ 
tive  has  been  assumed  by  taking  his  hypothetico -deductive  style  as 
a  point  of  departure  and  following  out  the  deductions  as  he  does. 

It  is  in  this  process  that  we  find  for  one  reason  or  another  that 
several  of  his  deductions  are  unwarranted  and  that  his  model  of 
man  is,  in  part,  incompatible  with  his  theory  of  social  organization. 

In  dealing  with  the  three  theories  in  this  way,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  conceptually  pare  down  the  theories  to  their  fundamental 
tenets  about  man  and  the  basic  assumptions  implicit  in  their  accounts 
of  social  organization.  Penetrating  to  the  roots  of  the  theories  in 
this  way  both  simplifies  the  problem  of  relating  the  models  of  man 
to  sociological  analysis  and  makes  such  a  relation  more  meaningful 
and  clear.  Once  the  fundamentals  of  a  theory  are  in  view,  and  the 
elements  of  the  models  of  man  have  been  built  up,  it  is  an  easier 
task  to  relate  the  two  together  and  show  the  relevance  of  such  a 
relation  than  if  the  theories  were  not  first  laid  bare . 

The  following  expositions  of  the  three  theories  and  their 
accompanying  models  of  man  will  constitute  relatively  independent 
parts  of  the  total  work.  That  is,  each  of  the  three  theories  is 
analyzed  by  itself;  the  analysis  is  made  as  complete  as  possible 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  theory  alone .  In  the  conclusions  to 
this  paper,  then,  we  return  to  the  fundamental  questions  concerning 
the  logical  and  conceptual  relations  between  the  models  of  man  and 
sociological  explanation.  It  will  be  seen  in  each  of  the  expositions 
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that  certain  incompatibilities  exist  among  the  models  of  man  and 
sociological  explanations  current  in  modern  sociological  theory. 

In  the  conclusions  we  can  note  several  points  of  contact  between 
the  three  theories  with  special  reference  to  the  models  of  man. 

It  will  be  suggested  that  the  three  theories,  rather  than  being  taken 
as  complete  in  the  sense  that  they  have  given  adequate  explanations 
of  the  social  order  and  man's  relationship  to  it,  ought  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  strong  in  some  aspects  of  this  explanation  and  weak  in 
others.  A  fundamental  complementarity  among  the  three  will  then 
be  noted,  which,  while  not  suggesting  that  the  three  theories  are 
logically  compatible,  will  point  out  ways  in  which  the  three  may  be 
understood  to  illuminate  certain  aspects  of  the  problem  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  man  to  the  social  order.  Finally,  some  suggestions 
for  further  conceptual  research  in  the  theory  of  sociology  will 
be  offered. 
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PART  I 


EXCHANGE  THEORY 


I.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PART  I 


This  work  is  concerned  with  the  models  of  man  as  they 

are  related  to  explanations  of  normative ,  or  ordered,  behavior. 

In  the  writings  of  George  Homans,  the  account  of  social  behavior 

that  has  been  dubbed  "exchange"  theory  will  be  examined.  ^  In 

undertaking  this  examination,  it  will  be  necessary  to  do  more  than 

draw  out  the  models  of  man  and  the  sketches  of  group  behavior 

in  order  to  show  their  interconnectedness.  Doing  this  alone 

would  leave  the  work  incomplete  because  what  Homans  understands 

by  "theory"  and  "explanation"  would  be  left  unstated.  The  reader 

would  have  no  basis  for  appreciating  or  criticizing  the  specific 

pictures  of  reality  that  Homans  shows  us.  It  will  be  necessary 

to  examine  the  structure  of  Homans'  theory  to  determine  if  he 

Z 

in  fact  follows  the  ideal  of  explanation  that  he  espouses.  We 
shall  also  have  occasion  to  examine  the  consequences  for  social 
science  of  following  such  ideals. 

In  this  examination  of  Homans'  work,  we  are  fortunate  in 
two  respects.  Homans  has  written  much  that  is  specifically 
called  "theory";  he  has  also  made  himself  quite  clear  regarding 
what  he  means  by  "theory"  and  "explanation."  He  has  been  clear 
in  his  argument  and  explicit  in  his  philosophy  of  science.  His 
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concern  for  the  structure  of  theory  and  the  logic  inherent  in  it 
has  helped  to  suggest  the  appropriate  kinds  of  analysis. 

We  shall  turn  first  to  Homans'  understanding  of  the  term 
"theory."  Since  theory  can  take  alternative  forms,  and  the  term 
by  no  means  connotes  the  same  things  to  different  people,  it 
is  appropriate  that  Homans'  meaning  be  understood  before  advanc¬ 
ing  to  an  examination  of  his  theory  of  social  behavior.  Homans 
stresses  that  "theory"  is  not  simply  a  term  for  abstracted  and 
general  formulations.  The  form  these  generalizations  take  must 
meet  requirements.  Homans'  understanding  of  the  term  "explana¬ 
tion"  will  then  be  discussed,  showing  its  intimate  connection  with 
the  meaning  he  gives  to  "theory."  Pointing  out  this  connection  will 
help  in  understanding  the  criticisms  that  are  to  follow  and  the 
significance  of  Homans'  model  of  man  for  his  theory  of  social 
behavior.  The  analysis  will  then  turn  to  the  theory  itself,  examining 
it  from  the  vantage  points  of  its  major  postulates.  We  are  again 
fortunate  that  Homans'  has  been  so  explicit  in  his  formulation.  His 
postulates  and  corollaries  are  clearly  stated,  facilitating  orderly 
analysis  of  them. 

At  this  point,  it  will  be  necessary  to  introduce  some  re¬ 
quirements  that  Homans'  himself  (as  well  as  others)  suggests  for 
the  writing  of  scientific  postulates.  We  will  deal  with  the  two  kinds 
of  concepts  Homans  discusses  in  his  own  writing  on  social  science-- 
"operative"  and  "inoperative"  concepts.  It  will  be  shown  here  that 
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Homans  refers  to  the  same  general  problems  that  Popper  discusses 
relative  to  "falsification"  for  scientific  theory,  and  that  other 
philosophers  of  science  have  discussed  in  other  terms. 

In  the  light  of  the  discussion  concerning  the  necessary 
requirements  for  concepts  in  a  theory  of  the  type  Homans  intends 
to  write,  Homans'  own  concepts  will  be  examined.  It  will  be  shown 
that  his  concepts  do  not  always  meet  these  scientific  requirements, 
and  that  the  consequences  are  in  some  ways  disastrous  for  the  theory 
as  a  scientific  work.  The  model  of  man  in  Homans'  theory  will 
then  be  spelled  out,  and  later,  the  relations  between  this  model  and 
the  theory  will  be  made  clear .  Set  in  the  context  of  the  examination 
of  theory,  explanation,  and  scientific  concepts,  it  will  become  clear 
that  the  model  of  man  assumed  by  Homans  in  his  theory  of  social 
behavior  is  fundamental  to  the  social  picture  he  is  able  to  draw 
in  his  theory.  It  will  be  necessary  to  view  the  intellectual  roots 
of  Homans'  man  in  experimental  psychology  and  elementary  economics. 
In  this  connection,  the  difference  between  induction  and  extrapolation 
will  be  mentioned,  and  later,  questions  can  be  raised  concerning 
whether  Homans'  work  represents  a  deductive  theory  of  general 
propositions  inductively  arrived  at,  or  a  framework  and  interpretive 
system  through  which  human  behavior  maybe  viewed. 

Homans'  sketch  of  ordered  social  interaction  will  be  examined. 
His  exchange  propositions  concerning  conformity,  leadership  and 
status  in  group  performance  will  be  analyzed  not  from  the  point  of 
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view  of  plausability ,  or  from  the  perspective  of  other  theories  of 
the  same  general  phenomena,  but  from  the  background  of  the  fore¬ 
going  examiriation  of  Homans'  theory.  This  exposition  of  the  theory 
as  it  accounts  for  order  in  groups  will  be  an  examination  of  the 
problem  of  order  from  the  viewpoint  of  Homans'  theory  itself,  stres¬ 
sing  the  logical  possibilities  Homans'  had  in  accounting  for  order, 
given  the  type  of  theory  he  was  writing  and  the  sketches  of  man  he 
drew  into  his  fundamental  propositions. 

In  the  course  of  the  exposition,  the  connections  between 
the  model  of  man  and  the  theory  of  social  behavior  (the  problem  of 
accounting  for  social  order  in  groups)  will  have  been  worked  out. 

We  should  then  be  at  the  point  of  summarizing  the  connections  as 
they  appear.  This  summary  will  demonstrate  several  difficulties 
with  the  theory,  especially  those  of  circularity,  generality,  and 
the  problem  of  developing  scientific  concepts  about  human  behavior. 

An  empirical  evaluation  of  the  theory  of  social  behavior  is 
not  called  for.  In  this  essay,  we  are  not  concerned  with  research 
findings  that  have  been  interpreted  as  supportive  of  Homans'  theory. 
But,  as  will  be  shown,  the  model  of  man  implied  and  expressed  in 
Homans'  theory  has  impact  on  the  theory  itself  in  a  formal  as 
well  as  a  substantive  sense.  The  formal  sense  will  be  focused 
on  in  the  final  statements  of  this  section.  It  will  be  argued  that 
Homans'  is  not  a  "theory"  in  the  sense  that  he  wishes  us  to  under¬ 
stand  that  term,  but  a  framework,  a  conceptual  lattice,  which 
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when  applied  to  human  behavior  seems  to  be  plausible;  it  is  sugges¬ 
tive  of  ways  in  which  we  may  hope  to  understand  human  action  and 
seminal  in  its  attempt  to  summarize  a  wide  range  of  behaviors. 

But  no  real  deduction  is  possible  from  this  framework.  Rather, 
it  is  simply  suggestive  of  ways  to  interpret  behavior  . 


. 


II.  HOMANS'  VIEW  OF  "THEORY"  AND  "EXPLANATION" 


As  noted  above,  it  is  necessary  in  this  examination  of  Homans' 
theory  of  social  behavior  to  understand  what  he  means  by  "theory"  and 
by  "explanation."  It  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  Homans  himself  that 
his  theory  is  to  be  judged,  and  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  perfectly 
clear  what  kind  of  theory  Homans  intends.  An  understanding  of  this 
kind  of  theory,  and  an  examination  of  Homans'  own  theory,  will  lead 
to  an  assessment  of  the  possibility  and  efficacy  of  such  theoretical 
attempts  . 

3 

Homans  is  concerned  with  deductive  theory  and  explanation. 

In  this  regard,  he  is  interested  in  developing  theory  which  has  a 

certain  form  as  well  as  a  specific  content.  The  form  of  a  deductive 

theory  consists  in  the  arrangement  of  propositions  in  hierarchical 

4 

order  according  to  their  generality  with  respect  to  inclusiveness  . 

At  the  bottom  of  this  ordering  of  propositions  stands  the  hypothesis 
or  prediction  derived  from  the  theory.  This  must  be  an  empirical 
statement  connecting  two  or  more  concepts  in  a  determinate  hypo¬ 
thetical  relationship  to  each  other.  The  testing  of  theory  is  carried 
out  at  this  level,  when  this  hypothetical  statement  is  compared  with 
experience  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  seems  to  describe  the 
world . 
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An  hypothetical  statement  of  this  kind  is  made  up  of  two  or 

more  terms  that  have  empirical  referent.  These  terms  may  be  an 

operationalization  of  theoretical  terms ,  but  there  must  be  an  agreed 

way  in  which  the  terms  relate  to  properties  of  the  world,  such  that 

their  use  in  empirical  test  results  in  independent  definitions  of  the 

terms  themselves.  This  means  that  an  hypothesis,  to  be  useful, 

must  be  made  up  of  terms  that  are  defined  and  operationalized 

5 

independently.  Thus  (A)  could  not  be  defined  as  an  upward  trend 
in  (B)  when  an  upward  trend  in  (B)  was  defined  by  (A)  .  If  this  were 
the  case,  no  empirical  use  could  be  made  of  the  statement  using 
(A)  and  (B)  ,  since  it  would  be  impossible  to  empirically  separate 
(A)  from  (B)  ,  thus  reducing  the  statement  containing  (A)  and  (B) 
to  one  containing  only  one  term,  (AB)  ,  or  simply  one  or  the  other. 

At  the  level  of  the  hypothesis,  or  lowest  level  of  a  deduc¬ 
tive  system,  the  terms  making  up  the  statement  are  of  a  specific 
nature.  That  is,  they  pertain  to  specific  properties  of  the  world 
which  they  are  put  forward  to  explain.  Thus,  in  the  example  above, 
(A)  and  (B)  would  refer,  if  they  were  indeed  independent  terms,  to 
specific  properties.  The  hypothesis  containing  them  would  form  a 
prediction  about  identifiable  aspects  of  reality.  For  example,  mental 
illness  and  social  class  may  be  related  theoretically,  but  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  needed  to  test  this  relationship  must  contain  independent 
knowledge  of  certain  peoples'  social  class  positions  and  insanity 
rates,  where  insanity  and  social  class  are  defined  independently 
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In  the  above  example,  the  notion  of  a  theoretical  relation¬ 
ship  was  introduced,  from  which  the  particular  hypothesis  about 
given  people  was  deduced.  This  theoretical  relationship  of  con¬ 
cepts  to  each  other  was  of  a  general  nature.  In  it,  social  class 
and  mental  illness  were  related  as  units.  That  is,  all  mental 
illness  was  related  to  something  known  as  social  stratification. 

These  general  concepts  defined  classes  of  attributes  which  described 
the  world  in  more  general  terms  than  the  ones  used  in  the  suggested 
hypothe  sis . 

This  illustration  shows  the  ways  in  which  general  proposi¬ 
tions  are  related  to  more  specific  ones.  Propositions  of  still 
greater  generality  might  be  discovered  which  could  link  other 
general  statements  together,  under  which  the  statements  concerning 
mental  illness  and  social  stratification  could  be  subsumed.  If  this 
were  the  case,  a  deductive  chain  would  have  been  formed  which 
contained  three  distinct  levels  of  generality.  It  is  this  kind  of 
deductive  system  that  Homans  is  attempting  to  create  in  his  theory 
of  social  behavior.  His  theory  contains  propositions  which  are 
of  such  generality  that  they  are  said  to  cover  a  very  wide  range  of 
behavior  indeed.  Under  Homans'  propositions,  he  argues,  extremely 
diverse  behaviors  can  be  subsumed  and  the  deductive  links  shown. 

6 

To  Homans,  this  kind  of  deductive  exercise  constitutes  an  explanation. 

"Explanation"  has  been  used  to  mean  many  things,  but  it 
is  clear  that  Homans  has  a  specific  meaning  for  it.  To  construct 
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a  deductive  theory  of  an  event  or  class  of  events  is  to  explain  that 

event  or  class.  The  act  of  explanation  is  the  actual  deduction  of  an 

objective  piece  of  reality  from  more  general  propositions  about 

7 

realities  of  that  kind.  "To  deduce  successfully  is  to  explain." 

The  logic  of  Homans'  theoretical  strategy  should  now  be 

clear.  His  aim  is  to  derive  propositions  about  human  behavior 

which  are  very  general  and  can  be  fitted  together  in  a  theoretical 

system.  In  order  to  fit,  propositions  may  not  contradict  each 

8 

other,  or  have  internal  conflicts  that  would  impede  deduction 
from  them.  Taken  together,  the  propositions  form  a  small  number 
of  highly  generalized  statements  under  which,  Homans  argues,  the 
social  behavior  of  humans  may  be  subsumed.  His  propositions  are 
thus  held  to  constitute  a  theory  of  human  behavior.  He  argues 

9 

that  he  is  writing  statements  of  "elementary  forms"  of  behavior. 

He  holds  that  all  behavior,  whether  elementary  or  not,  is  built  up 
from  forms  of  behavior  that  may  be  described  by  a  few  general 
propositions.  Homans  calls  this  generation  of  statements  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  induction.  More  about  this  process  should  now  be  included 
to  clarify  the  nature  of  the  general  propositions  . 

Homans  argues  that  in  The  Human  Group ,  his  goal  was  to 
describe  five  specific  instances  of  human  group  life  (although  the 
size  of  the  groups  as  well  as  other  factors  varied)  in  an  attempt 
to  arrive  at  some  general  statements  which  could  characterize 
all  the  groups,  and  from  which  all  of  the  group  life  being  explained 
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could  be  derived  deductively.  Homans  was  able  to  formulate 

several  propositions,  general  statements  about  the  relationships 

of  abstract  qualities  of  group  life,  which  he  argues  could  serve 

as  starting  points  from  which  all  his  data  could  be  deduced. 

This  was  the  process  of  induction.  Beginning  from  what  should 

have  been  predictable,  Homans  shows  how,  through  the  use  of 

certain  propositions,  that  which  should  have  been  predictable 

(group  life  of  certain  kinds)  in  fact  could  be  predicted.  There  are 

11 

no  logical  rules  for  the  generation  of  such  general  statements. 

This  is  in  part  because  it  is  never  possible  to  know  that  one  has 
observed  all  the  varieties  of  group  life  that  may  require  deduction. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  argued  that  if  the  propositions  are  general 
enough,  and  subjected  to  enough  testing  empirically,  the  poorer 
propositions  will  be  weeded  out.  The  remaining  ones  will  constitute 
those  propositions  which  hold  good  to  the  present  time,  given  the 
degree  of  detail  and  comprehensiveness  of  knowledge  about  group 
life.  Statements  of  this  kind  might  be  called  "empirical  generali¬ 
zations  .  " 

Homans  further  argues  that  empirical  generalizations  are 
not  enough  in  themselves  to  constitute  a  theory,  since  they  only  des¬ 
cribe,  but  do  not  explain.  Homans'  attempt  in  Social  Behavior  is  to 

answer  the  question  "why"  the  propositions  found  in  The  Human  Group 

12 

obtain.  As  was  seen  above,  he  holds  that  subsuming  these  empiri¬ 


cal  generalizations  under  more  general  propositions  constitutes 
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explanation  of  them.  It  is  thus  the  work  of  Social  Behavior  to 
provide  explanation,  that  is,  give  a  theory  of  human  group  life. 

The  very  general  description  of  deductive  theorizing  that 
has  just  been  given  sets  the  stage  for  the  analysis  of  Homans' 
theory  of  social  behavior,  but  it  omits  some  of  the  more  specific 
requirements  for  deductive  theory.  It  will  be  well  now  to  examine 
some  of  these  requirements  so  that  Homans1  theory  of  social  be¬ 
havior  maybe  later  evaluated  and  discussed  in  more  detail. 

As  was  suggested  above,  the  propositions  which  make  up 
the  highest  levels  of  a  deductive  system  contain  two  or  more  terms. 
These  terms,  or  concepts,  are  linked  together  in  a  determinate 
way.  That  is,  the  statement  must  take  the  form  of  "x  varies  as 
y."  This  statement  means  that  as  the  value  of  x  increases,  the 
value  of  y  will  also  increase  .  Thus  a  specific  example  of  x  and 
one  of  y  would  be  hypothesized  to  act  in  the  following  way:  as  the 

13 

value  of  any  x  increases,  the  value  of  any  related  y  also  increases. 

This  kind  of  statement  requires  that  some  determination  of 
the  values  of  x  and  y  be  possible.  Thus  the  terms  must  be  in  some 
sense  quantitative,  if  the  statement  linking  the  classes  to  which  they 
belong  is  to  make  any  sense  .  This  requirement  means  that  before 
we  can  speak  of  relationships  such  as  increase,  decrease,  expand, 
and  contract,  there  must  be  some  measure  of  the  dimensions  over 
which  these  changes  are  to  be  observed.  Obversely,  qualitative 
concepts  have  less  power,  in  that  the  measurement  of  their  properties 
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in  terms  of  quantity  is  limited.  Thus  the  use  that  may  be  made  of 

qualitative  terms  in  propositions  such  as  "x  varies  as  y"  is  strictly 

14 

limited.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  another  proposition, 
such  as  "y  varies  inversely  as  z"  is  also  relevant.  When  x  varies 
as  y,  but  y  varies  inversely  as  z,  and  when  all  three  terms  are 
qualitative  with  respect  to  measurement,  it  is  impossible  to  derive 
any  specific  prediction  about  the  behavior  of  any  one  x,  y,  or  z 

from  the  general  propositions  about  them  when  all  three  are  varying 

15 

in  indeterminate  amounts  .  What  is  needed  to  give  this  kind  of 

statement  power  is  ratio  measurement,  in  which  it  is  possible  to 
know  how  much  each  varies,  and  the  ratios  in  which  they  vary  with 
respect  to  each  other.  Then,  when  measures  of  each  are  possible, 
specific  deductions  about  the  behaviors  of  any  x,  y,  and  z  may  be 
made  even  though  they  are  all  varying.  Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  if 
a  deductive  system  makes  use  of  qualitative  terms,  it  may  be  robbed 
of  its  usefulness  for  theory  construction  and  prediction . 

The  statement  "x  varies  as  y"  was  given  above  as  an 
example  of  a  determinate  proposition.  This  statement  indicates 
direction  of  variations  which  occur  together,  but  does  not  indicate 
how  much  variation  is  to  be  expected.  A  more  powerful  statement 
about  x  and  y  would  be  the  following:  x  =  (a)y.  In  this  statement, 
the  term  "varies  as"  is  replaced  by  an  "equals"  sign,  and  the 
factor  (a)  was  introduced.  This  statement  gives  the  exact  amount 
of  variation  in  y  to  be  expected  for  a  given  variation  in  x,  since 
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in  this  example,  (a)  is  taken  as  a  constant.  In  this  more  powerful 

general  statement,  the  same  requirements  hold  true  regarding  ratio 

measurement.  The  increase  in  precision  resulted  in  the  increase  in 

the  determinacy  with  which  the  two  terms,  x  and  y,  were  said  to 

16 

be  related. 

The  above  discussion  has  been  concerned  mostly  with  the 
form  of  the  statement  relating  x  and  y.  The  notion  of  qualitative 
and  quantitative  concepts  (x*  s  and  y's)  was  introduced  to  facilitate 
differentiation  between  powers  of  statements  linking  concepts.  The 
concepts  themselves  are  important  in  the  formation  of  statements 
for  use  in  a  deductive  system.  As  noted  above,  the  form  of  the 
statement  may  be  the  linking  of  concepts  in  a  conclusive  way 
2~x  =  (a)y  ~/  or  in  a  less  conclusive  way  (x  varies  as  y)  ,  but  the 
concepts  themselves  required  measurement,  (even  if  in  the  least 
precise  way  possible,  the  measurement  could  take  only  one  of  two 
values.)  As  the  complexity  of  the  propositional  system  increases, 
ratio  measurement  may  be  mandatory  if  any  deductions  using  the 
concepts  are  to  be  made.  The  definitions  of  the  concepts  themselves 
become  very  important  with  respect  to  both  their  qualitative  or 
quantitative  nature,  and  their  relationships  to  each  other  in  pro¬ 
positions  linking  them. 

Definitions  of  qualitative  concepts  rely  upon  no  measure¬ 
ment.  Thus  a  qualitative  concept  might  be  "animal."  In  "animal" 
there  is  an  agreed-upon  essence  which  is  linked  to  other  concepts, 
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such  as  "life"  and  degree  of  "consciousness,"  none  of  which  may  be 
measured,  but  which  do  relate  to  other  aspects  of  experience  .  If 
"animal"  were  related  in  a  proposition  to  another  qualitative  concept, 
such  as  "plant,"  the  second  term  would  have  a  qualitative  definition, 
setting  it  off  from  "animal,"  but  still  relating  it  to  experience. 

Concepts  are  defined  in  terms  of  other  concepts.  This 
truism  limits  the  kinds  of  concepts  that  may  be  linked  together 
in  a  proposition.  Two  concepts  that  are  defined  independently  of 
each  other  may  be  related  in  some  fixed  way  in  propositional 
form,  since  the  definitions  of  each  are  separate,  and  the  propo¬ 
sition  directs  us  toward  diverse  aspects  of  experience  that  may 
or  may  not  have  the  relationship  hypothesized  in  the  proposition's 
linking  terms  .  Concepts  that  are  defined  in  terms  of  each  other 
may  not  be  linked  together  in  propositions;  the  proposition  would 
make  no  empirical  sense.  If  (A)  is  defined  in  terms  of  (B)  ,  and 
(B)  in  terms  of  (A),  then  (A)  and  (B)  can  not  be  said  to  be  related 
"directly,"  since  their  relation  is  a  truism  derived  from  the 
definitions  of  (A)  and  (B)  and  not  from  examination  of  experience  . 

The  concepts  can  not  direct  us  toward  two  different  aspects  of 
experience.  If  a  proposition  were  made  linking  (A)  and  (B),  no 
judgment  could  be  made  about  the  accuracy  of  the  proposition's 

linking  terms,  and  it  would  reduce  to  no  proposition  at  all.  This 

...  .17 

is  the  problem  of  circularity  in  proposition  formation. 
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It  will  be  useful  now  to  introduce  the  difference  between 
empirical  generalizations  and  explanatory  propositions.  These  terms 
have  been  used  more  or  less  synonymously  up  to  this  point,  but  the 
differences  become  crucial  when  "explanation"  is  the  problem.  An 
empirical  generalization  states  a  regularity  in  general  terms.  Thus, 
"the  higher  the  traffic  density  on  a  given  street,  the  higher  the  number 
of  accidents  per  hour,"  is  an  empirical  generalization.  In  it,  no 
information  was  given  about  "why"  the  regularity  should  occur.  It 
simply  stated  a  fact,  in  a  general  way.  From  empirical  regularities, 
deductions  can  be  made,  but  not  deductions  of  an  explanatory  nature. 

Explanatory  propositions,  on  the  other  hand,  have  an  explana¬ 
tory  function.  One  of  the  terms  in  such  propositions  "explains"  why 

1  8 

the  regularity  described  occurs  as  it  does.  In  this  kind  of  propo¬ 
sition,  cause  is  either  stated  or  implied.  Homans'  proposition  No .  2 
illustrates  the  form  of  these  explanatory  propositions:  the  more  often 

within  a  given  period  of  time  a  man's  activity  rewards  the  activity 

.  .  19 

of  another,  the  more  often  the  other  will  emit  the  activity. 

In  this  proposition,  the  frequency  of  emission  of  an  activity 
is  being  "explained"  by  the  rewarding  of  the  activity  by  another.  The 
second  half  of  the  proposition,  the  statement  about  frequency  of  emis¬ 
sion  of  an  activity,  is  being  accounted  for  by  the  first  half  of  the 
statement,  i.e.,  the  part  stating  the  conditions  under  which  the  second 


occur  s . 
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We  will  see  in  examining  Homans'  theory  that  his  proposi¬ 
tions  link  behavioral  terms  to  explanatory  terms  in  this  way.  The 
explanatory  terms  will  combine  with  the  linking  terms  to  delimit 
Homans'  implied  "nature  of  man."  Since  the  "nature  of  man"  so 
implied  is  fundamental  to  each  proposition,  and  since  the  proposi¬ 
tions  are  offered  as  the  general  explanatory  statements  that  con¬ 
stitute  a  sociological  theory,  the  "nature  of  man"  is  fundamental  to 
the  account  of  sociological  reality  that  may  be  deduced  from  the 
propositions  . 
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III.  HOMANS'  PROPOSITIONS  IN  THE 
THEORY  OF  SOCIAL  BEHAVIOR 


In  this  chapter,  Homans'  propositions  in  the  theory  of 
social  behavior  will  be  stated  and  examined  in  relation  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  and  criteria  for  a  deductive  theory  set  out  in  the 
previous  section.  Consideration  of  the  theory  as  a  whole,  and 
its  derivative  corollaries,  will  be  left  until  a  later  section,  in 
which  the  possible  deductions  from  Homans'  theory  will  be  examined. 

1.  If  in  the  past  the  occurrence  of  a  particular  stimulus  - 
situation  has  been  the  occasion  on  which  a  man's  activity 
has  been  rewarded,  then  the  more  similar  the  present 
stimulus  -  situation  is  to  the  past  one,  the  more  likely  he 
is  to  emit  the  activity,  or  some  similar  activity,  now.^ 

Homans  spends  very  little  time  developing  the  above  proposition  but 

21 

gives  it,  recognizing  a  "very  great  inadequacy."  This  inadequacy 
is  the  problem  of  the  discrimination  of  stimuli.  Indeed,  there  is  no 
reason  to  expect  Homans  to  develop  explanations  of  generalization 
and  discrimination  of  stimuli.  These  are  notions  that  may  be  borrowed 
from  the  experimental  psychologists  .  But  borrowing  must  be  done 
carefully.  Borrowing  from  psychology  raises  a  problem  for  Homans' 
style  of  theory  building  in  a  formal  sense  as  well  as  a  substantive 
one:  the  problem  is  that  of  the  difference  between  induction  and  extra¬ 
polation. 
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Homans  argues  that  he  is  inducing  propositions  .  He 

includes  in  this  kind  of  activity  the  borrowing  that  he  does  from 

economic  theory  and  experimental  psychology.  Popper  has  argued 

that  since  induction  can  not  be  justified  satisfactorily,  we  should 

provisionally  admit  any  statement  into  scientific  te sts ,  provided 

23 

that  it  meets  the  criterion  of  falsifiability .  If  Homans  has  "in¬ 
duced"  his  first  proposition  by  borrowing  it,  does  it  meet  the 
falsifiability  criterion  for  a  scientific  statement? 

It  seems  that  the  statement  gives  no  indication,  as  Homans 
admits,  of  how  to  tell  a  similar  stimulus  -  situation  from  a  non -sim¬ 
ilar  one.  Thus  his  proposition  is  immediately,  and  by  his  own 
admission,  put  in  doubt  of  falsification.  There  is  no  real  definition 
of  reward,  a  problem  that  psychologists  have  solved  more  by  fiat 
than  by  empiricism.  Thus  the  proposition  states  a  regularity 
between  some  situation  and  some  later  one,  but  the  characteristics 
of  these  situations  are  unknown.  Homans'  argument  is  that  if  a  man 
is  "rewarded"  in  the  prior  situation,  his  behavior  in  the  later  situation 
is  likely  to  resemble  his  prior  behavior.  It  is  not  clear,  nor  can  it 
be,  how  the  activity  is  to  be  similar,  what  aspects  of  behavior  may 
be  taken  into  account  in  the  observations,  and  how  the  situations  in 
which  they  occur  are  to  resemble  each  other.  Reward  is  left  undefined . 

It  is  relevant  to  point  out  how  behavioral  psychology  has 
solved  some  of  the  problems  enumerated  above.  In  the  Skinner  box, 
the  characteristics  of  prior  and  subsequent  situations  are  made  as 
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similar  as  possible  by  the  reduction  of  spurious  stimuli  to  a  mini¬ 
mum- -only  the  experimental  stimuli  (pecking  a  key  or  some  other 
simple  activity  such  as  bar  pressing)  is  available.  Since  there  is 
very  little  else  going  on  in  the  Skinner  box  to  distract  the  experi¬ 
mental  animal,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  activity  in  which 
the  animal  engages  is  the  activity  which  in  fact  gains  rewards  for 
him.  No  such  simple  situations  exist  in  human  behavior.  There 
is  nothing  to  convince  us  that  it  is  in  fact  the  activity  of  the  other 
which  is  rewarding.  Extraneous  attributes  of  the  situation  may 
hold  the  reward. 

Behavioral  psychology  usually  uses  the  technique  of  fixed 
times  of  fasting  before  "rewarding"  an  experimental  animal  with 
food.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  make  the  assumption  that  motivation  from 
hunger  exists  and  moves  the  animal  to  action.  Hunger  is  controlled 
and  "known"  to  exist  in  the  animal.  No  such  assumption  concerning 
motivation  can  be  made  for  man.  The  rewards  suggested  by  Homans 
are  presumed  to  be  less  fundamental  than  those  of  food,  and  con¬ 
ceivably,  the  range  of  possible  rewards  is  infinite.  In  short,  no 
assumption  about  the  motivation  level  of  a  man  to  emit  activity  can 
be  safely  made. 

In  behavioral  psychology,  that  which  is  rewarding  is  commonly 
defined  as  that  which  increases  behavioral  emissions,  usually  with 
respect  to  time.  Thus  propositions  containing  statements  of  activity 
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and  reward  are  circular.  This  does  not  seem  to  be  a  problem  for 
the  behavioral  psychologist,  since  it  was  seen  that  the  experimenter's 
control  over  the  situation  and  the  rewarding  nature  of  food  and  water 
make  it  safe  for  him  to  formulate  propositions  in  which  the  definition 
of  rewarding  activity  is  identical  with  the  definition  of  the  behavior 
which  is  rewarded.  Homans  is  not  justified  in  making  these  kinds 
of  circular  propositions.  In  proposition  No.  1,  no  indication  of 
the  nature  of  reward  is  given.  It  is  left  inferred  that  the  activity 
which  is  more  likely  in  a  later  situation  is  the  activity  referred  to 
in  the  beginning  of  the  proposition,  in  which  situation  and  reward 
were  linked.  In  short,  the  proposition  is  hopelessly  circular. 

It  is  reasonable  to  ask  in  what  way  this  proposition  explains. 

It  can  explain  only  in  a  post  hoc  manner,  and  it  is  difficult,  because 
of  the  problems  of  circularity  and  vagueness  pointed  out  above,  to 
tell  what  distinctive  predictions  might  be  drawn  from  it.  Since 
the  terms  in  it  are  essentially  qualitative  ones  (although  they  are 
couched  in  pseudo -operational  language),  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
to  what  amounts  or  frequencies  of  behaviors  the  statement  refers. 
Thus,  we  must  wait  to  observe  a  behavior  in  man,  and  then  "explain" 
it  by  reference  to  this  proposition.  We  invoke  some  suppositions 
about  the  man's  past  behavior;  we  presume  that  he  has  been  "re¬ 
warded"  (whatever  that  may  mean)  in  similar  circumstances  (in 
whatever  aspects  maybe  relevant  to  the  present  behavior.)  Certainly 
no  deduction  is  at  work  here.  The  train  of  thought  is  not  from  the 
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general  proposition  to  the  specific  behavior  according  to  the  rules 
of  deduction;  rather,  it  is  from  observation  to  general  proposition. 
This  proposition  is  made  to  explain  the  action  by  loading  its  terms 
with  whatever  meaning  seems  reasonable  with  respect  to  the  present 
behavior  . 

In  fairness  to  Homans,  it  must  be  said  that  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  he  himself  puts  on  his  propositions  have  been  left  unstated 
to  this  point.  He  recognizes  that  his  propositions  are  made  up 
mostly  of  qualitative  terms.  He  acknowledges  that  the  measurement 
possible  in  most  social  research  does  not  reach  the  ratio  level. 

But  he  hopes  to  state  propositions  that  point  to  regularities  in 

24 

covariance,  although  not  to  the  exact  amounts  of  variation. 

The  consequences  of  this  kind  of  theorizing  may,  however, 

have  been  overlooked  by  Homans.  The  definitional  problem  which 

he  does  not  seem  to  recognize  is  that  the  circularity,  through 

definition  of  the  inferred  properties  from  observed  behaviors  being 

explained,  reduces  the  proposition  to  essentially  a  non-working 

statement,  removing  it  from  scientific  discourse.  It  was  seen  that 

propositions  useful  in  deductive  systems  must  link  concepts  that 

have  independent  definitions  .  Since  this  is  not  the  case  in  Homans' 

proposition  No.  1,  it  is  difficult,  as  has  been  shown,  to  use  it  in 

a  deductive  way.  In  Popper's  terms,  the  proposition  would  not 

satisfy  the  criterion  of  demarcation  of  scientific  statements  from 

25 

metaphysical  ones  since  it  may  not  be  falsified.  Thus  it  is  unfit 
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for  use  in  a  deductive  explanation  or  theory. 

Homans  states  his  second  proposition  as  follows: 

2.  The  more  often  within  a  given  period  of  time  a  man's 
activity  rewards  the  activity  of  another,  the  more  often 
the  other  will  emit  the  activity.  ^ 

The  second  proposition  is  susceptible  to  the  criticisms  outlined 

above.  It  seems  obvious  that  there  are  no  measures  of  a  man’s 

reward  from  an  activity  which  are  independent  of  the  changes  in 

amount  of  frequency  of  that  activity.  The  rewarding  aspects  of 

behavior  are  strictly  inferential,  and  thus  the  proposition  is  circular. 

The  explanatory  power  of  this  proposition  is  in  doubt,  as  is  its 

possibility  of  falsification. 

Introduced  in  this  proposition  is  the  idea  of  frequency  of 
activity.  It  is  argued  that  it  is  frequency  which  make  s  the  propo¬ 
sitions  usable  in  theory  construction  and  deductions,  since  it  is 

on  the  basis  of  frequency  that  the  essentially  qualitative  terms 

27 

take  on  a  measurable  dimension.  Homans  says, 

Real  propositions  do  appear  in  the  literature  of  social 
science,  and  so  do  definitions  of  the  terms  that  occur 
in  them,  the  equivalents  of  the  definition  of  pressure 
that  accompanies  Boyle's  Law.  These  I  call  "operat¬ 
ing  definitions,"  because  we  actually  work  with  them  . 

An  example  might  be  a  definition  of  the  term  "frequen¬ 
cy"  to  accompany  the  proposition:  The  more  valuable  a 

man  perceives  the  result  of  his  action  to  be,  the  more 

•  28 

frequently  he  will  perform  the  action. 

Actually,  the  proposition  seems  to  indicate  that  we  should 
impute  more  "value"  to  the  activity  of  a  man,  the  more  often  in 
a  given  period  of  time  he  emits  the  activity.  There  is  nothing  in 
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the  addition  of  frequency  to  the  discussion  that  makes  the  proposition 
any  more  acceptable  as  a  scientific  statement.  Since,  in  proposition 
No.  2,  activity,  "which  rewards  the  activity  of  another"  is  undefined, 
the  addition  of  the  term  "frequency"  adds  nothing  useful. 

Suppose,  however,  that  we  did  understand  something  concrete 
by  the  idea  of  rewarding  behavior.  That  is,  suppose  we  knew  which 
activities  were  being  denoted  by  the  application  of  this  proposition  to 
a  specific  situation.  We  would  have  to  make  an  unreasonable  assump¬ 
tion  about  each  "activity"  with  regard  to  its  value.  Since  there  would 
have  to  be  some  standard  unit  of  worth  in  order  for  the  inclusion 
of  "frequency"  to  be  meaningful,  we  would  need  to  know  not  only 
which  activities  were  rewarding,  but  how  rewarding  each  activity 
was . 

Finally,  exactly  what  are  the  bounds  of  "an  activity";  when 

does  one  leave  off  and  the  next  start?  Is  a  date  with  a  girl  which 

lasts  six  or  seven  hours  one  activity;  or  is  it  a  series  of  activities, 

each  of  which  has  a  reward  value;  or  is  it  to  be  considered  part  of 

29 

a  larger  activity  called  "courtship"? 

It  must  be  concluded  that  the  addition  of  frequency  in  the 
discussion  of  propositions  built  up  from  qualitative  terms  adds  nothing 
significant  to  the  use  that  may  be  made  of  the  propositions .  Since  in 
proposition  No.  2,  as  in  No.  1,  the  two  concepts  being  linked  have 
in  fact  only  one  empirical  referent,  and  the  major  explanatory  concept 
(reward)  is  qualitative  and  inferred  from  the  behavior  being  explained 
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rather  than  observed  independently,  the  proposition  must  be  regarded 
as  circular.  Since  it  is  true  by  definition  and  the  terms  are  hope¬ 
lessly  vague,  it  does  not  belong  in  a  deductive  system. 

Homans’  proposition  No.  3  links  the  ideas  of  frequency  and 
value  in  a  single  statement: 

3  .  The  more  valuable  to  a  man  a  unit  of  the  activity  another 
gives  him,  the  more  often  he  will  emit  the  activity  rewarded 
by  the  activity  of  another.  ^ 

The  failure  of  the  theory  to  be  stated  in  terms  that  are  useful 
quantitatively  is  most  telling  at  this  point.  Homans  suggests  that  by 

considering  both  propositions  No.  2  and  3,  it  is  possible  to  establish 

,  31 

the  "rate  of  exchange"  between  two  persons  in  interaction  and 

answer  the  question  of  the  extent  to  which  one  man’s  activity  is 

proportional  to  another  . 

Homans  argues  that  the  frequency  of  interaction  between 
Person  and  Other  depends  upon  the  frequency  with  which  each  re¬ 
wards  the  activity  of  the  other  and  on  the  value  to  each  of  the  acti¬ 
vity  he  receives.  Now,  to  make  any  sense  of  the  notion  of  reci¬ 
procity  in  exchanging  activities,  the  activities  themselves  must  be 
known,  delimited  quantities  of  behavior  observed  to  be  emitted  by 
one  person  and  rewarding  to  another.  Since  this  is  not  the  case  in 
Homans'  theory,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  he  can  make  the  following 
statement: 

By  the  present  proposition  /HMo.  3J  the  rate  of  exchange 
between  approval  and  help  /Tin  the  example  Homans  is  using7 
should  tend  to  equal  the  ratio  between  the  value  Person  puts 
help  and  the  value  Other  puts  on  approval.^2 
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It  should  be  clear  by  this  time  that  no  ratio  can  be  mean¬ 
ingfully  spoken  about  with  respect  to  value  and  help  (a  kind  of 
activity.)  Thus  the  inter e sting  formulation  concerning  the  "rate" 
of  exchange  between  people  is  meaningless.  Since  help  is  not 
calculable  in  terms  of  value  to  Other,  or  in  terms  of  its  intrin¬ 
sic  worth  (whose  viewpoint  would  be  taken  in  such  a  calculation?), 
no  "ratio"  can  be  calculated.  The  concepts  of  value  and  help 
(activity),  being  qualitative,  do  not  allow  ratio  level  measurement . 
Thus  the  statement  that  the  ratio  of  approval  and  help  should  tend 
to  equal  the  ratio  of  value  of  help  to  value  of  approval  can  mean 
nothing,  since  none  of  the  concepts  is  measurable  in  the  sense 
necessary  to  establish  ratios.  The  ratios  spoken  of  are  indicative 
of  a  method  of  conceptualization  of  the  interaction  process,  but 
have  only  a  suggestive  quality.  In  short,  they  do  not  form  a 
corollary  derivable  from  propositions  No.  2  and  3  as  Homans  sug¬ 
gests,  nor  do  they  add  anything  to  the  theory  in  its  attempts  to 
establish  the  reciprocal  nature  of  human  interaction. 

4.  The  more  often  a  man  has  in  the  recent  past  received 
a  rewarding  activity  from  another,  the  less  valuable  any 
further  unit  of  that  activity  becomes  for  him. 

This  is  almost  a  literal  translation  into  Homans’  terms  of 
the  law  of  diminishing  returns  in  economic  theory.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  to  restate  the  criticisms  concerning  circularity  and 
vagueness  of  meaning  of  the  concepts,  although  in  the  main,  these 
apply  to  this  proposition  as  well  as  those  already  considered.  Of 
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interest  is  the  problem  of  how  this  proposition  may  be  used  in 

conjunction  with  proposition  No.  2  which  states:  "The  more  often 

within  a  given  period  of  time  a  man's  activity  rewards  the  activity 

34 

of  another,  the  more  often  the  other  will  emit  the  activity." 
Proposition  No.  2  seems  to  indicate  an  increasing  function  between 
reward  and  activity,  while  No.  4  seems  to  indicate  the  opposite. 
Homans  recognizes  the  problem.  It  will  be  our  task  to  evaluate 
his  answer: 

This  proposition  /jNo.  47  may  mask  the  truth  of  Proposi¬ 
tion  No.  2,  which  says  that  the  more  often  Other  rewards 
the  activity  of  Person,  the  more  often  Person  will  emit 
the  activity.  For  if  Other  rewards  him  often  enough  to 
begin  to  satiate  him,  his  own  activity  will  tend  to  fall  off 
in  frequency.  This  is  the  sort  of  thing  we  refer  to  when 
we  say  the  propositions  hold  good  only  with  "other  things 
equal . 

The  key  to  Homans'  explanation  is  the  phrase  "other  things  equal." 
It  is  probably  not  possible  to  hold  other  things  equal  in  human  af¬ 
fairs  to  the  extent  necessary  to  apply  his  propositions. 

Explanations  that  make  a  series  of  assumptions  about  the 
variables  that  are  being  accounted  for  can  be  of  little  use  in  ser¬ 
ious  explanation;  yet  this  is  what  Homans  is  arguing  for.  With 
no  useful  measure  of  the  reward  value  of  activity,  we  must  make 
the  assumption  that  the  rewards  being  gained  under  proposition 
No.  2  either  are  or  are  not  sufficient  for  satiation  to  set  in.  The 

addition  of  this  ad  hoc  assumption  can  account  for  either  increasing 

36 


or  decreasing  frequency  of  activity, 


depending  on  the  character  of 
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the  assumption.  The  theory  seems  to  have  a  built-in  mechanism  for 

explaining  either  the  decreasing  or  increasing  frequency  of  activity 

in  a  given  situation.  Since  propositions  No.  2  and  4,  when  taken 

together,  predict  both  an  increase  and  a  decrease  in  frequency  of 

activity,  and  since  it  is  impossible  to  tell  when  each  proposition 

should  be  in  force,  both  an  increase  and  a  decrease  in  activity  can 

be  "deduced"  from  the  theory  regarding  the  same  reward.  It  is  as  if 

(x)  stood  for  frequency  of  activity  of  a  given  kind,  (y)  stood  for 

value  placed  on  that  activity,  and  (z)  stood  for  the  satisfaction  which 

accrues  as  that  activity  is  emitted.  With  either  (y)  or  (z)  held 

constant,  it  is  possible  to  make  predictions  (conceptually)  about  what 

will  happen  to  (x)  .  But  with  all  allowed  to  vary  at  the  same  time, 

it  is  not  possible  to  tell  what  value  of  (z)  will  be  necessary  to 

"mask  the  truth"  of  statements  relating  only  to  (x)  and  (y)  .  Similarly, 

it  is  not  possible  to  tell  when  one  should  invoke  proposition  No.  4 

to  predict  the  effect  on  (x)  when  (y)  and  (z)  are  allowed  to  take  several 
37 

value  s  . 

It  is  clear  that  physical  science,  which  uses  ratio  level 
measurement  to  establish  propositions,  can  handle  three  and  more 
variables  in  a  set  of  propositions  applied  to  a  given  situation  involv¬ 
ing  such  laws.  Since  most  concepts  in  the  human  sciences  are  not 
quantitative,  it  is  impossible  for  Homans  to  make  more  than  sugges¬ 
tive  statements  about  human  behavior  with  the  qualitative  concepts 


available  to  him  . 
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Homans  states  his  fifth  proposition  as  follows: 

5.  The  more  to  a  man’s  disadvantage  the  rule  of  distributive 
justice  fails  of  realization,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  display 
the  emotional  behavior  we  call  anger 

In  developing  the  last  proposition,  Homans  introduces  some 
variations  that  must  be  understood  here  in  terms  of  the  primary  con¬ 
cepts  of  the  theory:  value,  reward,  and  activity.  To  begin  with,  it 
is  necessary  to  understand  what  he  means  by  "cost"  and  "profit." 

He  argues  that  since  men  have  alternatives  in  social  behavior,  they 
knowingly  must  bypass  some  activities  in  favor  of  others.  The 
reward  that  these  bypassed  activities  might  have  yielded  (the  highest 

reward  value  of  any  one  of  them)  is  defined  as  the  cost  of  the  acti- 

39 

vity  actually  carried  out.  Homans  argues  that  it  is  legitimate  to 

use  an  admittedly  inferred  concept  in  his  theory  (cost)  ,  since  the 

same  kinds  of  activity  from  which  values  and  rewards  are  inferred 

are  involved  in  the  inference  of  costs. 

Profit,  the  psychic  variable  which  is  also  introduced  in  his 

discussion  of  distributive  justice,  is  the  difference  between  rewards 
40 

and  costs.  That  is,  for  any  activity,  there  is  a  reward  (which 
may  have  either  a  negative  or  positive  value)  and  a  cost  (the  value  of 
reward  foregone.)  The  difference  between  these  may  take  on  either 
positive  or  negative  value;  thus,  profit  may  be  either  positive  or 
negative  (a  loss.)  Homans  then  argues,  quite  plausibly  if  we  have 
followed  him  this  far,  that  no  exchange  continues  to  take  place  be¬ 
tween  people  unless  both  persons  (or  all  persons)  in  the  relationship 
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are  making  a  profit.  This  follows  from  propositions  No.  2  and  3.  It 
is  not  clear  how  proposition  No.  4  fits  into  this  picture,  since  it 
was  shown  above  that  no  determination  of  when  proposition  No.  4 
will  "mask  the  truth"  of  No.  2  is  possible. 

Distributive  justice  refers  to  the  distribution  of  rewards 

41 

and  costs  among  persons  in  the  exchange.  The  problem  is  one  of 
allocating  to  the  satisfaction  of  each  participant  in  the  exchange  the 
amounts  of  profit  that  each  deserves.  Homans  argues  that  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  amount  they  deserve,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  each 
participant’s  "investments."  These  are  facets  of  each  individual’s 
history,  presumably  known  to  each  member  of  the  exchange,  that 
entitle  him  to  a  greater  or  lesser  share  of  the  rewards.  Homans 
argues,  finally,  that: 

A  man  in  an  exchange  relation  with  another  will  expect  that 
the  rewards  of  each  man  be  proportional  to  his  costs --the 
greater  the  rewards  the  greater  the  costs--and  that  the  net 
rewards  or  profits  of  each  man  be  proportional  to  his  in¬ 
vestments  - -the  greater  the  investments,  the  greater  the 
profit .  ^ 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  proposition  concerning  distri¬ 
butive  justice  really  explains  much.  By  this  time,  it  has  become 
clear  that  no  real  proportionality  can  be  calculated  between  such 
notions  as  rewards,  costs,  investments,  or  profits,  when  these  terms 
refer  to  psychic  inferences  that  may  be  invoked  post  hoc  to  explain 
behavior,  but  may  not  be  engaged  predictively  to  reconstruct  human 
behavior.  Since  the  terms  in  the  propositions  take  on  meanings 
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particular  to  the  situations  in  which  they  are  employed  (as  they 
must  to  be  general  propositions),  it  is  impossible  to  pin  down  which 
aspects  of  behavior  they  really  refer  to.  This  is  simply  to  say 
that  the  definitions  of  the  terms  are  quite  open.  Even  if  the  terms 
were  precisely  defined  in  a  qualitative  sense,  it  would  be  impossible, 
as  demonstrated  above,  to  measure  the  variables  so  that  the  calcu¬ 
lations  suggested  by  the  proposition  would  be  meaningful. 

In  this  situation,  the  explanatory  terms  in  the  theory  are  in 
danger  of  being  defined  only  in  terms  of  the  behaviors  they  are 
meant  to  explain.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  terms  can  mean  nothing 
in  a  theory,  since  a  theory  of  the  deductive  type  aimed  at  by  Homans 
requires  terms  that  may  be  handled  empirically- -measured  or  opera¬ 
tionalized  independently  of  each  other.  Since  the  terms  of  the  theory 
do  not  meet  this  criterion,  the  propositions  they  compose  can  be 
no  more  than  circularities:  the  behaviors  being  explained  by  the  terms 
tend  to  become  identical  with  the  term’s  definitions.  Since  the  propo¬ 
sitions  state  no  determinate  relations  between  explicitly  defined 
terms,  the  propositions  do  not  constitute  a  set  of  highly  general 
propositions  from  which  predictions  may  be  derived  deductively. 
Therefore,  the  set  of  propositions  offered  by  Homans  does  not  con¬ 
stitute  a  theory.  Estimating  exactly  what  it  does  constitute  will  be 
delayed  until  a  later  part  of  this  essay.  But  it  may  be  suggested  here 
that  the  failures  just  indicated  do  not  stem  from  Homans'  inabilities 
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or  reflect  upon  his  conceptual  power .  Rather,  the  material  with 
which  he  was  working  seems  to  ensure  that  deductive  theory  of  the 
type  Homans  was  trying  to  write  will  not  be  applicable  when  the 
subject  is  human  affairs. 

In  this  section,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  theory  of  social 
behavior  has  several  faults.  These  center  on  the  explanatory  con¬ 
cepts  and  the  ways  these  concepts  are  linked  with  behavioral  obser¬ 
vations  and  concepts  .  It  was  shown  in  the  foregoing  section  that  the 
explanatory  concepts  and  the  linking  terms  in  the  propositions  were 
the  points  through  which  the  model  of  man  in  Homans1  theory  enters 
the  explanatory  system.  We  have  seen  that  it  is  just  these  points 
which  are  most  problematic  to  Homans’  explanation  of  behavior. 
Thus,  the  model  of  man  implied  in  Homans’  theory  is  crucial  in 
that  it  forms  the  keystone  of  explanation  - -it  suggests  the  concepts 
that  are  taken  as  explanatory.  But  the  questions  we  ask  about  man 
are  at  least  partially  qualitative.  Theory  which  attempts  to  objectify 
and  quantify  man’s  "nature"  for  use  in  deductive  systems  therefore 
runs  into  difficulties.  This  suggests  that  such  theory  may  be  inappro¬ 


priate  to  social  studies. 
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IV.  RECONSTRUCTING  HOMANS'  LOGIC 


AN  EXAMPLE 


This  brief  section  will  examine  Homans’  method  of  explanation 
in  operation.  It  has  been  shown  that  Homans1  propositions  include 
terms  having  no  empirical  referent  except  the  behavior  they  are  in¬ 
voked  to  explain.  That  is,  concepts  crucial  to  the  propositions 
do  not  point  at  regularities  in  the  world  other  than  the  regularities 
being  explained  in  that  system.  This  definitional  situation  renders 
the  propositions  themselves  circular;  the  behavioral  and  explanatory 
terms  within  given  propositions  share  the  same  closed  meaning.  Also, 
the  explanatory  power  of  the  system  was  shown  to  be  drastically 
reduced.  Homans  ends  up  with  a  group  of  statements  which  fails 
to  meet  the  criteria  of  "falsifiability . "  The  system  did  not  distin¬ 
guish  itself  from  metaphysics.  Most  of  the  terms  in  the  theory 
are  qualitative  rather  than  quantitative;  therefore,  the  deductions 
Homans  wishes  to  make  from  his  propositions  may  be  impossible, 
since  the  effect  of  any  one  variable  can  not  be  determined  where  more 
than  one  independent  variable  are  involved. 

Despite  Homans'  protestations  that  he  has  written  a  deductive 
theory  applicable  in  the  social  studies,  it  is  usually  asserted  by  philos¬ 
ophers  of  science  that  no  theory  of  the  deductive  type  exists  for  these 
fields.  Homans  appears  to  agree  with  Mill  that  in  principle,  the  laws 
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which  "govern"  human  behavior  are  discoverable  and  deductive 
,  .  .  43 

theory  is  applicable  to  them.  He  might  also  agree  that  it  is 

unlikely  that  the  laws  of  human  behavior  are  discoverable  and 

describable  in  sufficient  precision  to  make  the  human  sciences 

more  than  inexact.  He  would  not  accept  Winch's  idea  that  "the 

notion  of  a  human  society  involves  a  scheme  of  concepts  which  is 

logically  incompatible  with  the  kinds  of  explanation  offered  in  the 
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natural  sciences." 

Let  us  examine  an  example  offered  by  Homans.  It  is 
given  in  support  of  his  general  theoretical  perspective,  and  is  said 
to  be  a  sketchy  but  accurate  product  of  his  method  of  explanation. 
Since  this  example  is  so  simple,  it  may  seem  trivial,  but  it  exem¬ 
plifies  the  problems  of  definition  of  key  terms  and  other  related 
logical  issue s  . 

Homans  offers  the  following  deductive  argument  to  explain 

why  William  the  Conqueror  never  invaded  Scotland.  Notice  that, 

since  explanation  and  prediction  are  of  the  same  logical  structure 

in  deductive  theory,  if  the  example  pertained  to  a  possible  future 

event,  the  same  "explanation,"  (which  would  in  that  case  be  called 

a  "prediction"),  would  be  given  for  the  event.  Homans'  explanation 

of  why  William  I  never  invaded  Scotland  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  greater  the  value  of  a  reward  to  a  person,  the  more 
likely  he  is  to  take  action  to  get  the  reward. 
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2.  In  the  given  circumstances,  William  the  Conqueror  (a 
particular  person)  did  not  find  the  conquest  of  Scotland 
valuable . 

3.  Therefore  he  was  unlikely  to  take  action  that  would  win 
him  Scotland.  ^ 

The  first  premise  is  not  literally  one  of  Homans'  major  proposi¬ 
tions  from  his  theory  of  social  behavior.  It  is,  however,  very 
much  like  all  his  propositions  in  structure  and  format  concerning 
reward,  value,  and  the  like.  The  first  proposition  in  this  example 
is  similar  to  Homans1  proposition  No.  1  discussed  above. 

Proposition  No.  1:  If  in  the  past  the  occurrence  of  a  parti¬ 
cular  stimulus -situation  has  been  the  occasion  on  which  a 
man's  activity  has  been  rewarded,  then  the  more  similar 
the  present  stimulus  -  situation  is  to  the  past  one,  the  more 

likely  he  is  to  emit  the  activity,  or  some  similar  activity, 
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now .  ^ 

In  less  abstract  terms,  but  in  a  distinctly  social  setting,  Homans' 
main  proposition  in  the  example  is  very  much  like  his  proposition 
no  .  3  . 

Proposition  No.  3:  The  more  valuable  to  a  man  a  unit  of 
the  activity  another  gives  him,  the  more  often  he  will  emit 
activity  rewarded  by  the  activity  of  the  other. ^7 

It  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  proposition  at  the  head  of 
the  example's  deductive  system  with  the  propositions  cited  from  the 
theory  of  social  behavior  that  the  example  pairs  intensity  of  value 
and  likelihood  of  action,  whereas  in  the  propositions  from  the  theory 
cited  above,  the  pairing  is,  on  the  one  hand  rewarding  occasions  and 
similar  occasions  at  a  later  time,  and  on  the  other,  intensity  of  value 
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and  number  of  emissions  of  a  behavior.  Thus,  it  is  seen  that  the 
first  premise  of  the  example,  while  not  exactly  like  those  of  the 
theory  of  social  behavior,  might  have  been  a  part  of  it,  since  it 
relates  a  psychic  variable,  reward  (or  value)  with  action  in  an  in¬ 
creasing  function- -an  increase  in  one  is  associated  with  greater  like¬ 
lihood  or  greater  similarity  of  action. 

In  Homans'  example,  the  second  premise  makes  two  asser¬ 
tions,  which  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  deductive  logic,  establish 
the  minor  premise  as  a  subset  of  those  aspects  of  reality  covered 
by  the  major  premise: 

1.  William  the  Conqueror  was  a  man,  "(a  particular  person)," 

goes  with  the  first  phrase  of  the  major  premise ,  "The  greater 
the  value  of  a  reward  to  a  person  .  .  . 

2.  The  conquest  of  Scotland  was  not  rewarding  to  the  particular 
man  in  question.  This  goes  with  the  second  phrase  of  the  major 
premise,  the  one  setting  forth  the  action  in  general  terms-- 

.  .  the  more  likely  he  is  to  take  action  to  get  the  reward." 

Homans  concludes  that  since  the  minor  premise  denied  the  value  of 
Scotland  to  William  the  Conqueror,  this  low  value  on  the  particular 
reward  would  lead  one  to  expect,  according  to  the  major  premise, 
that  the  likelihood  of  action  to  gain  the  reward  of  low  value  would  also 
be  low.  Thus,  Homans  concludes: 

3.  Therefore  he  was  unlikely  to  take  action  that  would 
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win  him  Scotland. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  terms  used  in  explanation  of 
behavior  in  this  theory  are  defined  by  the  activity  they  are  meant  to 
explain.  The  example  before  us  is  a  particularly  good  one  to  point  out 
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the  consequences  of  this.  It  seems  to  be  a  reasonable  assumption 
(and  one  we  will  make  for  the  moment)  that  Homans  has  no  evidence, 
other  than  the  fact  that  William  failed  to  attack  Scotland,  that  William 
had  no  value  on  the  conquest  of  that  country.  Thus  it  seems  that 
Homans,  in  arriving  at  the  sentences  he  has  presented  in  a  deductive 
format,  used  something  like  the  following  logic: 

1.  I  need  to  explain  why  William  the  Conqueror  never  invaded  Scotland. 

2.  People  do  those  things  that  they  find  rewarding.  "The  greater  the 
value  of  a  reward  to  a  person,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  take  action 
to  get  the  reward." 

3.  Therefore,  William  must  not  have  found  the  conquest  of  Scotland 
rewarding,  and  this  is  my  explanation  for  his  not  invading  it. 

4.  Now,  rearrange  the  propositions  into  a  deductive  system  which 
places  the  thing  I  am  explaining  at  the  bottom  of  the  system, 
instead  of  the  top.  Take  out  "therefore"  from  the  beginning 
of  the  third  statement,  make  that  statement  the  minor  premise  , 
and  I  have  a  deductive  explanation  for  William1  s  failure  to 

attack  Scotland. 

In  short,  it  seems  that  Homans  could  have  come  to  his  explana¬ 
tion  of  William's  behavior  regarding  Scotland  in  no  other  way.  He  thus 
affirms  the  premise  concerning  the  relation  of  valuable  reward  and 
action  (a  logical  flaw)  instead  of  the  consequence,  William's  behavior. 
Homans  did  this,  it  would  seem,  since  he  had  no  independent  measure 
of  William's  value  regarding  Scotland.  That  is,  he  had  no  way  of 
making  sense  of  the  term  "value"  except  as  an  inference  from  the  be¬ 
havior  being  explained.  This  situation  reduces  Homans'  major  premise 
to  a  tautology  (value  of  a  reward  and  the  action  associated  with  it  being 
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different  "observations,"  different  inferences,  from  the  same 
behavioral  event.)  Since  the  major  premise  contains  no  external 
linking  of  the  theoretical  term  "value"  to  the  world,  the  minor 
premise,  drawn  up  as  a  particular  case  of  the  generality  stated 
in  the  major  premise,  contains  nothing  other  than  the  reassertion 
of  the  major  premise  in  particular  form.  Since  that  premise  was 
shown  to  be  vacuous,  the  conclusion  reduces  to  simply  a  peculiar 
way  of  stating  the  historical  truth  that  William  the  Conqueror  did 
not  take  action  to  win  Scotland.  Subsuming  this  fact  under  the  gen¬ 
eral  statement  Homans  offers  as  an  explanatory  principle  has  there¬ 
fore  produced  nothing  new ,  nothing  falsifiable,  and  nothing  suggestive, 
since  the  theoretical  terms  of  the  major  premise  form  an  identity. 

It  is  asserted  here  that  this  is  the  case  with  each  of  Homans'  general 
propositions  found  in  the  theory  of  social  behavior. 

What  this  example  does  show,  however,  is  that  Homans' 
concept  of  man  (a  valuing  creature  who  takes  action  according  to 
his  understandings  of  his  possible  profits  and  costs)  determines  the 
statements  that  will  be  offered  in  the  theory  as  explanatory  ones. 
Placing  the  attributes  of  valuing  and  calculating  action  according  to 
value  standards  at  key  points  in  the  general  statements  in  the  deduc¬ 
tive  system  ensures  that  the  explanation  of  social  behavior  derivable 
from  the  theory  will  be  built  directly  upon  the  suppositions  about 
man's  nature  and  qualities.  Certainly  other  suppositions  about  man 
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substituted  into  Homans1  explanation  of  William  the  Conqueror's 
activities  would  have  yielded  a  different  explanation  of  his  behavio 


regarding  Scotland. 
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V.  THE  MODEL  OF  MAN  IN  HOMANS1  THEORY 


It  was  shown  above  that  Homans'  theory  is  designed  to  be  of 
the  deductive  type  and  that  some  of  the  concepts  used  in  its  construc¬ 
tion  are  qualitative.  It  is  just  these  kinds  of  concepts,  ones  which 
are  not  readily  applicable  in  a  rigorous  deductive  theory,  which  are 
the  explanatory  ones.  It  has  been  argued  that  Homans'  propositions 
are  circular  in  that  there  is  no  empirical  referent  for  the  explanatory 
concepts,  other  than  the  behavior  being  explained.  Finally,  the 
system  as  a  whole  seems  to  work  in  other  than  a  deductive  way  to 
explain . 

It  has  been  necessary  to  focus  on  the  type  of  concepts  in 
Homans'  theory  and  the  logical  flaws  in  the  explanation  in  order  to 
set  the  background  for  the  understanding  of  Homans'  theoretical  model 
of  man.  It  is  now  time  to  show  the  part  played  by  this  model  in 
more  detail. 

In  Homans'  theory,  each  proposition  was  shown  to  link  two 
concepts  (or  more  than  two)  in  a  somewhat  determinate  way.  Thus 
the  propositions  took  the  following  form  as  the  paradigm  for  their 
construction: 

C  - Ca;  where  Cq  and  Ca  are  concepts  and  " - "  is  a 

relationship.  It  was  shown  that  Cq  ,  the  concept  explaining  behavior , 
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was,  in  every  proposition,  a  qualitative  concept  (one  which  could 
not  be  handled  adequately  by  mathematical  ordering  of  its  proper¬ 
ties)  and  an  inferred  one.  This  concept  was  either  borrowed  from 
the  explanations  given  in  economics  or  experimental  psychology,  or 
extrapolated  from  propositions  from  these  studies.  Circularity  was 
most  evident  in  the  explanations.  was  invoked  to  explain  C& 

through  the  relationship  noted  by  the  proposition.  Ca  was  the  empirical 
concept  (behavior  or  activity)  .  It  referred  to  actually  observable 
behavior  . 

When  the  five  propositions  of  the  theory  are  examined  in 
this  way,  the  following  results: 

Concepts 


inferred 


behavioral 


proposition  number 


C 


C, 


b 


Cr 


C 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


through  C^  are  the  following:  reward,  reward,  value,  reward, 
distributive  justice.  C  through  Ce  become  the  following:  activity, 


activity,  activity,  activity,  anger.  If  each  of  these  propositions  is 


circular,  as  was  asserted  above,  in  each  of  them  an  inferred  term, 
(reward,  value  and  the  like),  explains  a  behavioral  term ,  (activity.) 
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It  has  been  shown  that  the  inferred  terms  are  the  points  at  which  the 
model  of  man  enters  the  theory.  Since  the  theory  places  so  much 
weight  on  the  concepts  through  ,  and  these  are  the  inferential 
concepts  concerning  the  nature  of  man,  these  terms  should  be  focused 
upon  in  the  discussion  of  the  model  of  man.  It  is  clear  that  the  de¬ 
ductive  pattern  of  explanation  invoked  by  Homans  rests  squarely  on 
his  model  of  man,  i.e.  ,  his  assumptions  about  individuals*  behaviors. 

Of  necessity,  a  deductive  theory  depends  upon  assumptions. 
The  point  to  stress,  however,  is  not  that  a  set  of  assumptions  is 
acknowledged  and  used  in  the  development  of  Homans*  theory,  but 
that  the  assumptions  enter  the  theory  at  the  crucial  point  (the  ex¬ 
planatory  concept)  in  each  proposition,  and  that  the  theory  is  useless 
apart  from  the  assumptions  that  actually  explain  behavior.  Explana¬ 
tion  is  more  by  fiat  than  by  deduction,  and  Homans'  failure  to  justify 
his  assumptions  by  more  than  a  passing  acknowledgment  that  some 
assumptions  exist  must  be  regarded  as  serious. 

These  assumptions  are  part  of  the  idea  of  the  "elementary 
form"  of  behavior.  Homans  argues  that  he  is  explaining  what  men 
actually  do,  rather  than  what  they  are  supposed  to  do  or  some 
systems  of  regulation  conceived  to  be  exterior  and  prior  to  man. 

The  elementary  forms  are  those  kinds  of  behaviors  that  are  the 
basis  of  all  human  action.  They  are  summarized  in  a  system  of 
propositions.  From  these  propositions,  it  is  said  to  be  possible  to 
derive  the  diverse  activities  of  man.  When  the  form  of  behavior  has 
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been  subsumed  under  one  or  more  of  the  general  propositions  and 
deduced  from  it,  the  behavior  is  explained.  Since  the  theory  is 
conceived  this  way,  and  the  model  of  man  in  Homans'  theory  is 
indicated  by  the  explanatory  concepts  and  the  theoretical  terms  by 
which  they  are  linked  to  the  behavioral  concepts,  an  examination 
of  the  explanatory  terms  and  the  linking  terms  will  give  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  nature  of  man  in  Homans'  theory. 

The  elementary  forms  are  "believed"  to  be  human  uni- 

49 

versals  .  Homans  sees  human  behavior  as  a  function  of  "pay- 

50 

off."  That  is,  he  employs  the  fundamental  paradigm  of  behav¬ 
ioral  psychology  (i.e.  ,  motivation  leads  to  behavior)  in  an  attempt 
to  explain  all  human  behavior  in  the  general  theory.  As  can  be 
seen  from  the  propositions,  Homans  suggests  that  the  motive  in 
human  affairs  is  described  in  terms  of  value,  reward  and  rein¬ 
forcement.  His  model  of  man  is  in  these  terms.  The  linkages 
between  the  explanatory  and  behavioral  terms  suggest  other  attri¬ 
butes  of  man.  For  example,  choice  and  choosing  behavior  are 
fundamental.  Calculation  of  value  and  reward  among  alternatives 
is  another.  It  will  be  useful  now  to  examine  some  of  these  funda¬ 
mental  attributes  and  processes  in  detail  to  better  sketch  in  the 
model  of  man. 

V  alue 

Perhaps  "value"  is  the  most  important  term  in  Homans' 
theoretical  scheme.  The  term  refers  to  the  degree  of  reinforcement 
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(or  negative  reinforcement- -punishment)  a  man  gets  from  a  "unit" 
of  activity.  Without  criticizing  this  formulation  for  the  moment,  it 
is  apparent  that  Homans'  man  is  a  valuing  creature.  He  calculates, 
either  consciously  or  not,  the  "value"  of  the  acts  he  will  perform, 
and  he  behaves  in  ways  that  gain  the  valued  aspects  of  the  environ¬ 
ment  (human  or  non-human)  which  most  please  him.  The  question 
of  where  values  come  from  is  immediately  suggested.  Homans 

51 

argues  that  to  understand  a  man's  values  we  study  his  history. 

This  involves  circularity  just  as  much  as  inferring  values  from 
present  behavior  would .  If  values  are  inferred  from  past  behavior 
rather  than  present,  it  still  involves  the  assumption  that  man  demon¬ 
strates  his  values  by  his  behavior  ("put  out  more  units  of  an  activity 
within  a  given  time  to  get  a  more  valuable  reward  than  he  will  to 
get  a  less  valuable  one,"  as  Homans  puts  it.  )  This  principle  of 
human  nature  becomes  a  first  step  in  the  reconstruction  of  the 
model  of  man  in  Homans'  theory.  Man  is  a  valuing  creature  and 
the  desire  to  obtain  that  which  he  values  motivates  him  to  act  in 
ways  he  has  learned  might  get  him  the  valued  objects. 

This  placement  of  value  in  the  theory  shows  that  the  theory 
puts  a  great  emphasis  on  man  as  a  singular  atom,  working  toward 
the  fulfillment  of  his  own  desires.  Nowhere  in  Homans'  analysis 
does  it  seem  that  the  man  involved  followed  a  norm  about  anything 
initially.  Norms  are  not  given  to  the  actor;  he  is  controlled  by 
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nothing  except  his  own  reading  of  the  situation  relative  to  the  things 
he  values  and  his  estimation  of  how  to  get  those  things.  His 
fellows,  doing  presumably  the  same  thing  (attempting  to  gain  for 
themselves  that  which  they  value)  seem  not  to  matter  to  the  indivi¬ 
dual  in  Homans'  theory.  Thus,  for  the  individual  from  whose 
viewpoint  the  theory  is  being  discussed  for  the  moment,  every  other 
individual  is  a  means  to  be  employed  in  the  pursuit  of  ends.  This 
is  why  it  is  very  unlikely  that  Homans'  would  have  concerned  himself 
primarily  with  norms,  as  such,  or  more  generally,  the  concept  of 
culture.  For  Homans,  culture  and  normative  systems  have  their 
genesis  in  the  working-out  of  men's  desires  in  the  world.  As 
desires  and/or  men  change,  the  systems  of  regulation  they  build 
in  relation  to  their  own  behavior  changes  accordingly.  More  will  be 
said  about  this  in  the  section  on  Homans'  account  of  normative  be¬ 
havior.  It  is  mentioned  here  to  emphasize  that  the  actor  in  Homans' 
theory  (the  major  part  of  it,  at  least)  is  an  atom  that  is  capable  of 
action  without  reliance  on  culture  at  the  present  time.  Certainly 
Homans  allows  for  culture;  a  man's  history  is  the  determiner  of 
his  values.  But  the  history  of  each  individual  is  truly  "in  the  past." 
Once  the  actor  has  gained  a  system  of  values  and  has  built  up  a  stock 
of  kinds  of  activity  that  seem  to  gain  him  rewards,  he  seems  not  to  be 
bound  by  culture  to  utilize  the  actions  at  his  disposal  in  the  culturally 
prescribed"  ways  that  he  may  have  learned  in  his  past. 
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There  is  no  systematic  inventory  in  Homans’  work  of  the 
things  which  persons  value.  His  theory,  as  has  been  shown,  is 
based  on  valuing  and  acting,  but  the  theory  has  little  to  say  outside 
of  its  examples  to  suggest  what  is  valued  by  humans.  This  is  an 
important  problem.  It  is  discussed  below  in  connection  with  the 
origins  of  institutions.  Homans  makes  no  suggestions  of  what  the 
circumstances  are  under  which  a  man  will  act  in  certain  ways.  The 
theory  tends  to  reduce  to  its  paradigm  when  this  is  the  case.  Since 
it  is  supposed  that  man  will  act  to  gain  himself  the  things  that  he 
values,  and  that  to  escape  circularity  (perhaps)  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  a  man's  history  to  see  what  he  values,  the  theory  seems 
simply  to  affirm  that  man  is  very  likely  to  act  in  the  present  as  he 
has  acted  in  the  past.  It  can  not  even  be  argued  that  the  theory  sets 
down  the  circumstances  under  which  the  present  activity  will  resemble 
the  past.  Since  this  is  the  case,  there  seems  to  be  no  way  in  which 
we  can  suggest  what  things  will  be  done  to  gain  which  ends.  Therefore, 
we  can  only  assume  at  this  point  that  the  ends  of  action  are  completely 
random  among  group  members  in  a  social  arrangement.  It  may  be 
that  each  man  wants  the  same  things  as  every  other  man,  but  this  is 
an  empirical  question.  Up  to  this  point,  the  theory  itself  gives  no 
reason  to  assume  anything  about  the  ends  of  action  of  each  actor  or  of 
a  system  of  actors  working  in  some  sense  "together." 
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The  discussion  of  value  has  avoided  the  use  of  the  term 
"reinforcement,"  since  value  and  reinforcement  are  very  similar; 
it  is  this  term  that  forms  the  next  aspect  of  Homans'  model  of  man. 

Reinforcement 

The  concept  "reinforcement"  is  central  to  several  of  Homans' 
propositions.  Although  the  term  is  not  used  specifically,  the  concept 
is  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  propositions  themselves.  Rein¬ 
forcement  refers  to  the  properties  of  a  reward  or  situation  that  make 
the  emission  of  the  behavior  as sociated  with  these  properties  more 
likely  in  the  future.  It  is  obvious  that  Homans  assumes  man  is 
an  animal  who  follows  the  laws  of  reinforcement.  In  his  proposi¬ 
tions  No.  1,  2,  3,  and  5,  the  relationship  between  reward  and  re¬ 
warded  activity  is  a  direct  one.  From  this  we  infer  that  the  man  being 
described  is  capable  of  learning  from  the  situations  in  which  he  acts 
which  aspects  of  the  world  are  pleasing  to  him. 

The  term  "reinforcement"  helps  to  indicate  why  the  terms 
that  link  the  concepts  in  propositions  link  them  in  direct  relationships. 

A  property  of  man,  as  man,  is  his  response  to  positive  reinforcement. 
From  only  the  terms  "value,"  "reinforcement"  and  "activity,"  we  see 
that  Homans'  use  of  them  draws  a  picture  of  man  responding  to  his 
environment  by  judging  its  attributes  according  to  a  value  system  and 
actively  engaging  himself  in  satisfying  per sonal  desires  by  acting  to 
gain  certain  aspects  of  the  environment.  This  does  not  seem  particularly 
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startling,  but  it  does  show  that  choice  and  selectivity  are  fundamental 
aspects  of  Homans’  model  of  man.  The  exact  way  that  choice  and 
choosing  behavior  operate  should  be  the  next  topic. 

Choice 

Considerable  discussion  has  been  spent  on  the  point  that  a 

rational  man  is  assumed  in  Homans’  theory.  Homans  himself  says, 

53 

"Indeed,  we  are  out  to  rehabilitate  ’economic  man.’"  He  means 
by  this  that  economic  man  is  one  who  uses  his  resources  to  some 
advantage;  but  Homans  argues  that  the  "economic  man"  concept  is 
not  wholly  appropriate  to  general  social  science  because  it  implies  a 
narrowly  limited  range  of  values.  Homans  would  allow  his  "economic 
man"  in  sociology  to  have  any  values  whatsoever.  As  was  suggested 
in  the  section  on  values,  this  causes  some  problem  for  the  theory, 
since  there  can  be  no  indication  of  what  a  man’s  values  qua  man 
might  be.  But  assuming  for  the  moment  that  this  formulation  of 
an  expanded  economic  man  is  viable,  what  does  it  imply? 

The  crux  of  the  choosing  problem  is  the  statement  that 
economic  man  (and  by  implication  Homans’  expanded  economic  man 
with  his  wider  range  of  values)  uses  his  resources  to  some  advantage. 
The  obvious  problem  here  is  how  to  tell  when  a  person  is  using  re¬ 
sources  advantageously.  Homans  is  obscure  on  this  point.  For  in¬ 
stance,  it  is  not  clear  whether  Homans  means  for  us  to  understand 
that  the  man  in  his  theory  uses  the  social  resources  at  his  disposal 
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to  some  advantage,  or  that  he  merely  uses  those  resources  somehow. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  choice  on  the  part  of  Homans1  theoretical 

man  is  a  central  part  of  the  theory.  Man  has  alternatives.  Formu- 

,  .  54 

lations  about  cost  would  make  no  sense  outside  of  a  situation  where 
alternatives  exist.  Thus  Homans'  man  is  a  choosing  creature.  His 
choices  are  guided  by  his  understanding  of  what  things  are  most  worth 
his  effort.  That  is,  he  makes  some  judgment  of  alternatives  in 
terms  of  reward,  cost  and  profit.  The  person  in  Homans'  theory 
thus  seems  very  close  to  the  classical  economic  "maximizer." 

In  order  that  this  maximization  of  rewards  scheme  have 
meaning,  there  must  be  some  understanding  of  the  individual's  cri¬ 
teria  for  making  choices.  Since  Homans  does  not  wish  to  set  down 
the  criteria  by  which  persons  value  their  activity,  it  is  impossible 
to  be  precise  regarding  the  specific  choices  we  might  expect  man  to 
make.  It  does  seem  reasonable,  however,  to  suggest  here  that  we 
have  found  a  chink  in  Homans'  conceptual  armor.  There  is  no  way 
of  knowing  which  things  will  be  valued  by  men,  but  we  believe  that 
individuals  will  be  maximizers  of  their  rewards;  and  since  values 
can  be  anything  (by  Homans'  admission),  it  seems  that  Homans' 
theoretical  man  is  following  at  least  one  "norm,"  that  of  "efficiency" 
or  "maximization."  Since  the  theory  can  make  no  sense  unless  we 
assume  that  persons  do  those  things  which  gain  them  valued  rewards, 
and  since  it  would  be  impossible  to  create  propositions  that  did  not 
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state  some  va.ria.tion  of  this  premise ,  then  the  norm  of  efficient  use 
of  means  to  valued  ends  must  be  a  central  concern  for  each  of 
Homans1  actors.  It  is  far  from  clear  whether  this  norm  is  given 
through  cultural  transmission,  or  whether  it  is  inborn.  However, 
it  is  clear  that  Homans1  actors  do  not  create  all  the  norms  by  which 
they  live  according  to  their  own  caprice  and  short-run  satisfaction. 

Rationality 

The  problem  of  how  choice  is  made  in  Homans’  theory,  sooner 
or  later,  comes  down  to  the  question  of  rationality.  Is  Homans'  man 
a  "rational"  being?  The  question  can  be  attacked  from  several  dir¬ 
ections  . 

Homans'  man  does  not  appear  to  need  consciousness  or  highly 
sophisticated  reflective  behavior  to  fit  into  the  theory.  The  theoreti¬ 
cal  terms  are  based  in  reward  and  punishment.  These  terms  do  not 
presume  a  conscious  individual.  A  man,  as  suggested  by  Homans' 
proposition  No.  1,  might  indeed  emit  similar  activities  in  similar 
situations  without  ever  being  aware  of  it.  However,  Homans’  propo¬ 
sition  No.  5  seems  to  suggest  a  degree  of  consciousness  when  it 
states  that  a  man's  awareness  of  unequal  distributive  justice  will 
make  him  angry.  Homans  says  that  "a  man  in  an  exchange  relation 
with  another  will  expect  that  the  rewards  of  each  man  be  proportional 

to  his  costs  .  .  .  and  the  net  rewards  be  proportional  to  his  invest- 
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The  terms  "will  expect"  seem  to  show  an  assumption 
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of  consciousness  in  this  sentence;  but  on  the  whole,  it  does  not  seem 
that  consciousness  is  needed  for  the  theoretical  man  Homans  is 
describing . 

It  was  suggested  above  that  Homans1  man  is  a  calculator 
of  alternatives;  this  attribute  might  suggest  rationality,  since  the 
calculation  of  expected  rewards  entails  dealing  with  means  and  ends. 
However,  there  is  no  suggestion  of  a  criterion  for  the  calculation 
of  these  rewards.  Thus,  the  man  involved  may  not  be  considered 
rational  in  the  sense  of  logically  rational,  since  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  theory,  there  is  no  set  of  rules  by  which  an  individual 
can  be  judged  rational  or  not. 

It  seems  that  the  crux  of  this  problem  is  in  the  means -ends 
relationships  confronting  each  man  in  each  situation.  Indeed,  the 
men  in  Homans'  theory  may  act  "irrationally"  in  that  they  might 
choose  the  "wrong"  alternatives  in  calculating  their  action,  and 
yet  still  come  within  the  purview  of  the  explanation  given  in  Homans' 
theory.  This  is  because  action  can  always  be  conceptualized  in 
terms  of  means  and  ends  .  Since  means  and  ends  may  be  anything 
for  any  actor,  and  no  criteria  for  "rational"  choice  can  be  suggested 
in  a  general  theory,  it  seems  that  any  behavior  falls  within  the 
rhetoric  of  "rational"  action. 

The  best  that  can  be  said  of  the  theory  is  that  it  seems  to 


suggest  a  "rationalistic"  view  of  man. 


This  view  may  be  summarized 
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in  the  following  way.  Persons  act  to  gain  themselves  those  things 
and  behaviors  of  others  that  are  valuable  to  them.  Since  men  theo¬ 
retically  have  choices,  the  various  actions  open  to  men  must  be 
decided  upon  according  to  some  criteria.  Homans  would  have  us 
believe  that  each  person  is  sufficiently  different  that  it  is  either 
not  possible  or  not  wise  to  suggest  a  univer salistic  criterion  upon 
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which  such  judgments  about  certain  kinds  of  actions  would  be  made  . 
The  criterion  of  judgment  for  each  man  must  be  searched  for  in  his 
past  experience,  that  is,  in  the  experience  of  each  man  with  the 
kinds  of  situations  which  face  him  in  the  present.  Knowing  the 
past  behaviors  that  are  relevant,  we  may  infer  the  criterion  by 
which  the  man  made  his  choice.  Knowing  the  past  behavior  also 
allows  us  to  infer  the  values  of  the  man  in  question.  Thus  we  can 
infer  a  man's  values  from  his  past  experiences.  Knowing  both  past 
behavior  and  past  values  (inferred),  we  can  then  apply  the  following 
kind  of  reasoning: 

1  .  past  situation  (A)  led  to  an  inference  of  past  value  (a)  . 

Z.  present  situation  (A1)  resembles  past  situation  (A)  in  some  way. 
(Homans  is  unable,  in  the  theory,  to  tell  us  how  this  situation 
may  be  similar.) 

3.  past  situation  (A)  has  led  us  to  the  inference  of  past  value  (a); 
thus  we  may  assume  that  present  value  (a1)  will  lead  person  to 
act  in  present  situation  (A')  similarly  to  his  way  of  acting  in 
situation  (A)  where  he  held  value  (a)  . 

This  would  seem  to  be  the  understanding  Homans  means  to 

give  in  his  first  postulate.  Further,  the  more,  and  the  more  often, 
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past  situation  (A)  rewarded  the  person,  the  more  and  the  more  often 
we  can  expect  him  to  act  in  a  similar  way  in  present  situation  (A1). 
This  last  statement  is  a  central  one  to  the  discussion,  since  it 
is  the  point  at  which  the  rationalistic  criterion  of  choice  of  present 
behavior  enters.  Because  of  the  reward  gained  by  the  person  in  the 
past  situation,  the  present  situation  is  likely  to  find  him  acting  in 
a  similar  way,  since  he  has  chosen  the  past  situation's  behaviors 
as  a  model  or  type  of  behavior  which  he  will  perform  in  the  present 
with  the  expectation  of  reward. 

This  discussion  of  rationality  and  choosing  behavior  shows 
that  rationality  is  a  property  of  the  theory  under  discussion,  and  not 
necessarily  a  property  of  the  men  involved.  Since  the  theory  pro¬ 
poses  a  rationalistic  relationship  between  the  values  of  men  and 
the  actions  they  take,  it  is  impossible  to  impute  anything  different 
than  a  faculty  for  rationality  to  the  men  themselves.  But  since  it 
is  to  arrive  conceptually  at  actions  and  reasons  for  actions  of  man 
that  theory  is  invoked,  the  men  being  explained  must  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  the  theory  rather  than  to  their  own  empirical 
ways  of  acting.  Thus  rationality  is  imputed  to  men  to  solve  the 
problem  of  choice.  The  actor  is  conceived  to  be  rationalistic,  i.e., 
choosing  between  means  in  order  to  maximize  returns  relative  to 
some  end.  But  since  it  is  only  the  continuance  of  history  that 


actually  is  being  predicted,  the  rationality  of  man  in  Homans’  theory  is 
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at  once  central  to  the  workings  of  the  theory,  and  irrelevant  to 
its  results.  That  is,  the  formal  system  places  man  first;  man’s 
actions  and  normative  behavior  are  derivable  from  man’s  nature. 

To  solve  problems  of  choice,  which  must  be  solved  for  man  to 
have  alternatives,  man  himself  theoretically  must  have  properties 
allowing  him  to  make  choices.  The  problem  with  the  theory  thus 
far,  and  the  one  that  has  led  to  the  suggestion  that  the  formal 
system  has  placed  the  major  emphasis  on  the  fundamental  rational¬ 
istic  and  free -choice  nature  of  man,  is  that  the  theoretical  men  have 
been  allowed  to  hold  any  values  they  wish,  and  they  have  been  allowed, 
with  no  common  criteria,  to  go  about  trying  to  realize  their  aims  in 
all  possible  ways.  Thus,  in  a  very  real  sense,  the  theory  reduces 
to  a  formal  system  with  no  explanation  of  man  or  of  society  except 
the  one  that  is  implicit  in  the  meanings  with  which  one  chooses  to 
load  the  major  concepts  of  "value"  and  "rewards."  Man,  in  general 
in  Homans’  theory,  has  no  substantive  nature.  He  has,  rather,  an 
operationalistic  nature.  He  is  conceived  in  terms  of  certain  perfor¬ 
mances  of  which  he  is  capable,  certain  mechanisms  that  are  envisioned 
to  take  place  in  the  process  of  acting  in  the  world  in  pursuit  of  gain. 
These  processes  have  been  suggested  above.  Basically,  they  amount 
to  the  capacity  to  discriminate  between  valued  and  non-valued  aspects 
of  the  environment  and  the  ability  to  contrive  activities  that  will  lead 
to  the  gaining  of  valued  ends  while  avoiding  the  non-valued.  When 
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concepts  such  as  "value"  and  "reward"  are  loaded  with  the  mean¬ 
ings  that  seem  appropriate  to  the  particular  situation  being  explained, 
the  men  involved  take  on  "natures"  defined  by  the  meanings  of  the 
concepts  so  defined. 
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VI.  HOMANS1  MODEL  OF  MAN  AND  THE  PROBLEM 
OF  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION  -  I 


The  previous  chapter  of  this  essay  has  described  the  main 

sketches  of  man  found  in  Homans'  theory  of  social  behavior .  Homans 
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contradicts  these  impressions  in  the  last  chapter  of  his  book. 

These  contradictions  are  of  a  fundamental  kind,  not  only  because  they 
are  left  unexplained  in  terms  of  his  propositions,  but  because  they 
suggest  a  departure  from  his  attempt  to  liberate  economic  man. 

Rather  than  reaffirming  that  man  may  have  any  values  whatever, 
in  his  last  chapter  Homans  suggests  (but  fails  to  describe)  a  concrete 
nature  of  man  on  which  the  whole  of  society  is  built.  A  bit  of  this 
thinking  will  be  related  here  to  round  out  the  picture  painted  of  man. 

This  chapter  of  the  paper  will  then  close  with  emphasis  on  the  insti¬ 
tutional  and  normative  behavior  which  is  to  be  the  focus  of  the  next. 

Homans  suggests,  through  an  example,  that  "cultures"  can  not 

pick  up  any  old  sorts  of  behavior  and  hope  without  more  ado  to 
carry  them  on  generation  after  generation.  What  they  pick  up 
must  be  compatible  with  some  fundamental  repertory  of  human^ 
nature,  though  the  compatibility  may,  of  course,  be  complex. 

Further,  his  notion  is  that  as  people  find  it  in  their  nature  (not  in  the 

norms  of  an  already  existing  culture)  to  do  certain  things,  they  then 
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"begin  to  make  a  norm  of  it."  Homans  sees  the  fundamental  grounding 
of  all  institutions  in  some  satisfaction  of  native  human  needs.  He  argues, 
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somewhat  peculiarly,  that  once  the  norm  is  built  up  from  these 
basic  satisfactions,  about  which  there  had  been  no  norm  previously, 
"then  the  other  members  of  their  group  /“who  would  not  have  other¬ 
wise  followed  the  normj  may  find  themselves  /“following  it/  because 
other  rewards  and  punishments  have  come  to  sanction  the  behavior  . 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  from  his  examples  why  Homans  thinks  that  the 
satisfaction  of  a  basic  human  need  or  the  exercise  of  a  basic  human 
trait  would  ever  require  such  secondary  reinforcing;  or  why  every 
member  of  the  human  race  would  not  respond  individually  and  with¬ 
out  social  sanction  to  the  fundamental  humanity  on  which  the  norm 
was  based.  This  is  not  an  exaggerated  version  of  Homans1  point 
of  view.  He  states, 

No  doubt  the  origin  of  many  institutions  is  of  this  sort. 

The  behavior  once  reinforced  for  some  people  in  one 
way  /  the  fundamental  aspects  of  human  nature  he  is  dis¬ 
cussing^  which  I  call  primary,  is  maintained  in  a  larger 
number  of  people  by  other  sorts  of  reinforcement,  in  parti¬ 
cular  by  such  general  reinforcers  as  social  approval. 

Since  the  behavior  does  not  come  naturally  to  these  others, 
they  must  be  told  how  they  are  to  behave  -  -hence  the  verbal 
description  of  behavior,  the  norm.^l 

An  even  more  important  argument  shows  that  Homans  does  not 
think  of  this  fundamental  human  nature  as  a  primitive  thing  lost 
through  the  evolutionary  development  of  man  or  buried  in  cultural 
masking  of  basic  human  nature.  He  argues  that  social  approval  and 
verbal  descriptions  of  behavior  can  never  operate  alone.  The  continued 
force  and  relevance  of  the  primary  reward  is  imperative  .  In  seeming 
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contradiction  to  the  interpersonal  terms  in  which  the  propositions  of 

the  theory  are  couched,  Homans  says,  "Social  approval  can  come  in 

to  reinforce  obedience  to  a  rule  only  so  long  as  some  members  of 

the  group  continue  to  find  obedience  rewarding  for  reasons  other 

6  2 

than  the  approval  it  gets  them."  Homans  might  argue  that  the 

profit  gained  by  following  one's  primary  reward  system  is  always 

more  than  that  gained  from  exchanges  of  approval  with  other  men. 

He  gives  no  explanation  of  why  some  men  respond  to  certain  aspects 

of  life  while  others  have  to  be  told  how  to  act.  He  has  suggested  in 

other  contexts  that  human  nature  is  fundamentally  alike  among  all 

men.  These  views  seem  to  contradict  each  other.  Since  the  nature 

of  man  is  so  important  to  Homans’  account  of  social  order  and  the 

nature  of  institutions,  this  is  no  minor  point. 

Again  by  way  of  illustration  of  his  thesis,  Homans  suggests 

that  reaction  to  authority  in  the  way  suggested  in  his  propositions 

(i.e.,  that  subjugation  to  authority  is  demeaning,  and  thus  to  be 

avoided),  is  a  human  universal  of  the  kind  under  discussion. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  can  explain  why  so  many  societies  in 
which  legal  authority  over  family  is  vested  in  the  father  are 
also  societies  in  which  a  boy  develops  a  close  relationship 
with  his  mother's  brother,  unless  he  assumes  that  men, 
as  men  ,  react  to  authority  in  some  such  way  as  we  have 

-  —  C~>.  'T. 

described  in  this  book. 
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Thus  "human  nature  is  the  only  true  cultural  universal." 

This  point  could  be  illustrated  with  further  quotations  but  it 
seems  superfluous  to  do  so,  since  the  root  of  the  problem  is  never 
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reached.  Homans  is  in  the  position  of  developing  a  theory  of  human 
behavior  as  exchange  in  which  he  conceives  of  man  as  being  "moti¬ 
vated  by  the  pay-off,"  as  he  puts  it.  This  view  begs  the  question 
of  what  the  pay-off  will  be.  In  the  bulk  of  his  theory  and  its  illus¬ 
tration,  Homans  seems  to  hold  to  the  principle  set  down  in  the 
beginning  pages  of  the  book- -the  pay-off  may  be  anything,  so  long 
as  the  actor  conceives  it  to  be  pay-off.  This  gives  each  individual 
the  freedom  to  search  the  world  for  those  things  that  pay,  and  to  go 

about  gaining  those  things  for  themselves  according  to  the  rationalis- 
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tic,  or  maximization  norm  that  was  suggested.  This  formulation 
is  the  basis  of  the  propositions  and  their  use  in  the  theory.  These 
propositions  seemed  to  have  some  common  sense  validity.  It  is 
true  that  the  interactions  of  persons,  especially  face-to-face  inter¬ 
actions,  can  be  conceived  in  terms  of  exchanges  of  one  kind  of  "good" 
for  another.  But  the  question  of  the  explanation  of  order  in  social 
life  is  still  left  without  an  answer.  The  propositions  that  form  the 
main  part  of  the  theory  address  the  question  of  the  ordered  relations 
among  men.  But  it  is  again  faced  obliquely  in  Homans1  last  chapter. 
Under  the  beginning  assumption  of  randomness  of  ends  and  means, 
it  did  not  appear  that  order  (that  is,  the  explanation  of  regularized 
means  being  employed  to  gain  a  number  of  non-random  ends)  could 
be  explained.  Although  order  that  did  exist  could  be  conceptualized 
according  to  Homans'  propositions,  he  seems  not  to  have  shown  the 
basis  of  order.  It  became  necessary,  perhaps  not  even  consciously, 
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to  begin  to  narrow  down  the  assumption  of  complete  openness  of 
values  and  randomness  of  ends  of  action.  This  narrowing  is  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  last  chapter  of  Homans'  book  by  the  suggestion  that 
there  are  basic  and  all -embracing  human  characteristics  that 
delimit  and  specify  rewarding  and  rewarded  behavior.  These  form 
the  basis  of  social  institutions,  and  it  is  on  these  that  all  men  depend 
for  the  stability  upon  which  they  base  their  lives.  It  is  on  these  that 
norms  ultimately  depend.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  Homans'  man  is  more 
than  a  rationalistic  valuing  creature  who  works  out  the  means  of  get¬ 
ting  those  things  that  he  wants  by  calculating  relative  value,  basing 
his  calculations  on  his  particular  past  for  his  estimation  of  present 

possibilities.  He  is  a  creature  that  has  fundamental  characteristics 
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in  common  with  all  his  fellows  . 

It  seems  that  Homans  has  not  accounted  for  order  in  his 
propositions.  He  has  conceptualized  order  according  to  certain 
terms  which  he  wishes  to  use.  His  account  of  why  order  obtains  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  propositions  alone.  It  is  not  even  always  based 
on  them.  Rather,  his  account  of  order  seems  to  rest  more  with  his 
belief  that  men  have  a  repertory  of  behaviors  which  they  perform  in 
situations  involving  basic  human  needs  or  propensities.  Order  is  thus 
based  on  primary  rewards  which  are  universally  relevant  to  human  life 
because  men  are  what  they  are.  His  propositions  are  placed  in  the 
paradoxical  situation  of  accounting  for  the  forces  that  give  rise  to 
ordered  interaction  among  individuals  when  these  "primary"  rewards 
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of  human  life  break  down. 

Homans  has  written  a  theory  to  account  for  the  workings 
of  interpersonal  dynamics  that  seem  to  come  into  play  in  keeping 
order  only  when  men  fail  to  respond  correctly  to  their  own  nature. 
Certainly  the  "primary"  rewards  of  living  may  be  conceptualized 
in  terms  of  profit  and  reward,  but  this  seems  to  render  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  such  things  as  influence  and  authority  irrelevant. 

Exactly  what  fundamental  uniformities  might  characterize 
humanity  is  left  unexplored.  It  seems  justifiable  to  leave  these 
unexplored  since  they  are  more  properly  the  province  of  the  zoolo¬ 
gist,  biologist,  or  geneticist.  However,  an  account  of  the  fundamental 
characteristics  of  humanity  would  make  Homans1  work  more  than  a 
conceptualization  of  the  ways  in  which  social  behavior  might  be  built 
up.  Since  this  matter  of  human  nature  was  brought  up  in  an  attempt 
to  solve  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  institutions  in  Homans’  theory, 
it  is  appropriate  to  ask  whether  or  not  man  actually  has  the  needs 
and  desires  that  Homans’  theoretical  bent  would  lead  us  to  suspect; 
and,  if  he  does,  where  they  come  from.  Are  Homans’  propositions 
about  exchange  behavior  on  the  right  track?  Does  this  exchange  depend 
upon  a  socially  and  culturally  formed  man  or  upon  biology?  Should 
Homans  have  considered  a  fundamental  societal  context  where  the 
requirements  of  society  as  a  whole  form  the  basis  of  institutions 
and  patterned  human  action? 
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VII.  HOMANS’  MODEL  OF  MAN  AND  THE  PROBLEM 

OF  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION  -  II 

The  previous  chapter  brought  us  to  another  point  of  contact 
between  Homans'  view  of  man  and  his  account  of  institutions  and 
normative  structure.  In  the  present  chapter,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  backtrack  somewhat  to  reconstruct  Homans'  arguments  about 
social  organization.  These  will  take  us  through  the  purely  inter¬ 
personal  accounts  of  norms  of  behavior  in  informal  groups  in 
terms  of  exchange.  Later,  we  will  again  face  the  question  of 
institutions.  From  this  vantage  point,  we  can  compare  and 
contrast  Homans'  view  of  man  in  informal  groups  with  his  view 
of  man  in  a  wider  societal  setting  with  regard  to  his  notions  of 
the  Origins  of  norms.  This  will  then  be  related  to  Homans'  view 
of  the  nature  of  man.  From  this  point,  it  will  be  possible  to 
conclude  with  an  estimation  of  Homans'  theory  in  terms  of  the 
basic  aspects  of  it  which  were  considered  in  this  paper:  its 
scientific  character,  its  power  to  explain  deductively ,  its  view 
of  man,  its  account  of  social  order  through  norms ,  and  lastly, 
its  consistency  in  taking  account  of  all  the  facets  of  social  life 
to  which  it  purports  to  address  itself. 

Homans'  theory  best  explains  normative  behavior  in  face- 
to-face  groups.  It  was  devised  to  explain  such  groups,  and 
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regardless  of  its  inherent  weaknesses  in  other  respects,  the 
theory  appears  to  perform  well  at  this  level  at  least.  As  in 
the  major  summary  propositions  of  the  theory,  the  main  terms 
in  the  explanation  of  normative  behavior  are  "profit,"  "reward," 
and  "interaction."  Often,  Homans  lapses  into  the  terminology 
of  The  Human  Group  and  uses  the  terms  "sentiments"  and  "acti¬ 
vities,"  which  appear  to  have  meanings  articulated  with  the  others. 
"Sentiments"  are  the  feelings  people  have,  the  evaluative  compon¬ 
ents  of  attitudes,  that  correspond  closely  to  the  term  "value"  in 
Social  Behavior .  Positive  sentiments  are  attributed  to  certain 
behaviors  if  they  are  repeated  and  tend  to  increase  in  frequency, 
as  with  positive  values.  "Activities"  are  very  difficult  to  distin¬ 
guish  from  sentiments  as  the  following  example  will  show: 

We  have  argued  that  when  the  condition  of  distributive 
justice  is  realized,  each  party  is  apt  to  emit,  over 
and  above  the  immediate  exchange  itself,  sentiments 

/  7 

of  liking  or  social  approval  rewarding  the  other.' 

Since  the  only  observables  in  any  situation  are  the  behav¬ 
iors  of  the  actors,  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  separate  conceptually 
those  things  that  are  "over  and  above"  the  immediate  exchange 
from  those  things  which  are  exchanged.  This  problem  does  not 
become  crucial  as  long  as  we  understand  that  the  terms  of  the 
explanation  are  ambiguous.  It  is  still  possible  to  discuss  with 
Homans  the  logic  of  the  exchange  relationship  in  vague  terms, 
and  to  review  his  account  of  normative  behavior,  so  long  as  we 
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keep  in  mind  the  failings  of  the  concepts  used  to  explain. 

People  do  those  things  which  they  value,  and  shun  those 
things  they  do  not  value.  This  simple  assertion  contains  the 
whole  of  the  explanation  of  normative  behavior  in  the  simplest 
case.  Once  a  person  or  group  of  persons  has  found  it  rewarding 
to  behave  in  a  certain  way,  (that  is,  they  have  found  that  the 
profit  accruing  to  them  is  maximized  when  they  behave  in  certain 
situations  in  certain  ways),  they  tend  to  settle  on  that  form  of 
behavior  in  that  situation.  That  form  of  behavior  tends  to  be¬ 
come  a  norm  to  new  persons  entering  the  group  and  to  those  al¬ 
ready  in  it.  Since  it  has  been  found  by  the  existing  members  of 
the  group  that  certain  behaviors  are  most  profitable,  they  will 
specify  these  behaviors  to  the  new  members.  At  this  stage  in 
determining  group  membership,  there  is  a  choice.  The  group  will 
tend  to  accept  members  who,  for  whatever  reasons,  conform  to 
its  norms,  and  shun  those  who  do  not.  Also,  persons  will  pro¬ 
bably  not  seriously  seek  membership  in  groups  whose  norms  are 
not  to  their  liking.  This  common  sense  relationship  between  the 
recruiting  to  group  membership  and  the  norms  of  groups  is  ex¬ 
plained  simply  and  categorically  by  the  assertion  that  values  play 
the  central  role.  Persons  will  do  those  things,  join  those  groups, 
they  find  profitable ,  i.e.,  those  which  give  the  most  reward  for 
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When  the  members  of  a  group  have  been  recruited  and 
some  stability  has  been  agreed  upon,  the  processes  of  influence^ 
and  status  suggestion  will  ensure  that  the  traditions  of  the  group 
to  which  the  most  prestigeous  and  high-ranking  members  sub¬ 
scribe  will  be  the  rules  that  will  be  followed.  This  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  these  are  the  rules  that  are  found  rewarding  by 
such  distinguished  persons. 

"Social  approval,"  as  opposed  to  other  kinds  of  rewards, 
must  be  distinguished  at  this  juncture.  Homans  is  vague  concern¬ 
ing  the  reasons  why  some  people  find  certain  actions  rewarding 
to  begin  with.  Thus,  as  suggested  in  the  closing  paragraphs  of 
the  previous  section  of  this  paper,  it  may  be  necessary  to  go 
beyond  social  approval  itself  to  explain  why  things  reward  people 
initially.  In  an  example,  Homans  says,  "We  are  not  bound  to 
explain  why  a  workingman  finds  it  valuable  that  he  and  his  fellows 

69 

doing  the  same  job  should  peg  production  at  a  particular  figure." 

The  assumption  is  that  such  activity  satisfies  some  desire,  no 
matter  if  the  thing  satisfied  is  an  inborn  instinct  or  the  product 
of  conditioning  or  training.  For  reasons  that  are  left  obscure, 
people  decide  that  certain  activities  are  more  rewarding  than  others. 
They  decide  this  way  not  for  social  approval. 

Homans  reasons  that  there  maybe  persons  in  the  group, 
however,  who  have  no  strong  desire,  either  intrinsic  or  not,  to 
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behave  in  any  particular  way  with  respect  to  any  particular  situa¬ 
tion.  These  persons  are  the  ones  on  whom  social  approval 
weighs  the  heaviest.  Since  they  have  no  reason  to  behave  in 
conformity  with  a  group  norm  (profit  from  deviance  would  pre¬ 
sumably  be  equal  to  profit  from  conformity)  ,  social  approval 
tips  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  normative  standard.  This  is  so 
because  the  approval  of  others  in  the  group  (assuming  it  is 
positively  valued)  will  add  to  the  rewards  gained  from  conformity 
and  increase  its  profit  for  the  ambivalent  member  s .  Thus  all 
members,  except  those  who  hold  concrete  values  of  a  different 
kind  from  those  of  the  group,  will  probably  find  group  membership 
and  participation  profitable  . 

Social  support  is  also  a  factor  in  determining  conformity. 

If  a  person  is  doing  something  in  isolation,  perhaps  at  odds  with 
the  norms  of  a  group  relevant  to  his  performance,  he  may  find  that 
the  activity  gains  in  reward  if  others  can  be  found,  or  persuaded, 
to  do  the  activity  also. 

This  state  of  group  rewards  leads  Homans  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  a  kind  of  equilibrium  is  reached  in  group  normative  acti¬ 
vities.  That  is,  after  a  time  there  tends  to  be  stability  in  informal 
groups  regarding  norm s .  This  is  so  because,  as  the  membership 
sifts  out  those  who  can  not  tolerate  the  norms  of  the  group,  or  as  the 
group  persuades  those  within  it  to  follow  its  norms,  there  tends  to 
be  stability  gained  regarding  the  actual  activities  of  the  group  members. 
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At  this  point,  all  or  most  members  can  be  seen  to  follow  the 
norms,  and  during  the  time  when  this  is  so,  an  equilibrium  has 
been  reached.  It  is  only  in  this  sense  that  a  group  can  be  said 
to  have  norms,  since  the  equilibrium  reached  in  this  way  is 
temporary,  and  not  a  property  of  the  group  itself,  at  the  group 
level.  Rather,  it  is  simply  the  agreement  of  all  members  indi¬ 
vidually  to  act  in  a  certain  way.  As  we  have  seen,  this  agreement 
is  reached  via  influence  processes,  factors  involving  esteem  of 
each  member  for  every  other  one,  satisfaction  of  group  members 
with  the  action  of  the  other  group  members,  and  so  forth.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  describe  each  of  these  kinds  of  influences  on 
group  norms  because  they  all  follow  the  basic  paradigm  - -people 
do  those  things  that  gain  them  the  most  profit  in  each  situation. 
Given  the  alternatives  to  action  of  a  group  member,  a  person 
will  select  the  activity  that  maximizes  his  personal  reward  and 
minimizes  his  cost  in  accord  with  his  private  set  of  values. 

Thus  we  have  seen,  in  briefest  compass,  the  workings 
of  the  determinants  of  conformity  and  norm  formation  in  small 
groups.  Homans1  argument  is  in  accord  with  his  basic  paradigm, 
that  people  do  those  things  that  they  find  rewarding.  It  does  not 
matter  whether  the  reward  is  related  to  the  doing  of  the  activity 
itself  or  to  the  approval  one  receives  from  others  for  doing  it.  The 
simple  point  to  be  followed  is  always  that  people  do  those  things 
that  reward  them  and  maximize  their  profits  . 
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As  people  build  up  their  activities  over  time  from  elemen¬ 
tary  social  behavior,  there  emerge  ways  of  doing  certain  things 
that  endure  longer  than  the  life  span  of  the  participants  and  tend 

to  take  on  a  character  of  their  own.  Behavior  of  this  kind  is 

70 

institutional.  It  is  expected  of  persons  performing  certain  kinds 
of  activities  that  they  will  perform  them  in  certain  ways.  The 
institution  is  a  different  level  of  abstraction  from  that  of  the 
elementary  social  behavior  that  has  been  under  discussion  to 
this  point,  but  Homans  argues  it  may  be  analyzed  according  to 
the  same  general  propositions  about  human  behavior.  There  are 
several  aspects  of  this  kind  of  behavior  that  separate  it  from 
elementary  social  behavior.  One  is  the  complexity  of  the  reward 
system  and  the  complexity  of  the  relations  between  the  rewarding 
processes  and  the  activity  reward.  In  institutional  behavior , 
generalized  reinforcers  such  as  money  take  on  relatively  greater 
importance  than  they  had  in  the  face-to-face  group.  These  kinds 
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of  rewards  Homans  calls  "secondary,"  since  they  often  come  to 
the  actor  indirectly,  rather  than  directly  from  the  person  with  whom 
the  actor  interacts.  Activity  such  as  working  for  a  living  is  re¬ 
warded  after  long  delay  (perhaps  at  the  end  of  each  month)  by  an 
impersonal,  secondary  reward.  This  does  not  negate  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  a  person  getting  primary  rewards  in  his  job.  But  it  does 
include  the  possibility  that  the  person  will  tolerate  punishing  rela¬ 
tionships  and  activities  during  the  course  of  the  job  in  favor  of  the 
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impersonal  secondary  reward  that  comes  at  the  end  of  the 
month  . 

Another  characteristic  of  the  institutional  system  which 
complicates  institutional  analysis  with  Homans1  method  is  the 
complexity  of  the  exchanges.  As  labor  is  divided  among  several 
specialists,  systems  of  trading  are  set  up  that  do  not  directly 
reward  the  individuals  involved  in  them.  The  exchange  between 
the  person  who  rewards  (who  may  ultimately  be  the  boss,  or 
the  financier)  and  the  worker  is  so  distant  that  the  persons  in¬ 
volved  can  not  be  said  to  have  personal  exchange  (although  they 
may,  but  need  not,  know  each  other's  identity.) 

It  is  at  the  level  of  institutionalized  behavior  that 
Homans'  formulations  seem  to  break  down.  In  the  next  section, 
we  will  examine  some  of  the  problems,  suggesting  as  we  did 
above  that  in  Homans'  theory,  the  motivation  to  act  in  certain 
ways  may  have  less  to  do  with  the  exchange  of  valuables  than 
with  the  nature  of  man.  The  section  will  constitute  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  ways  in  which  Homans1  view  of  the  nature  of  man  in¬ 
fluences  his  theory  of  social  behavior  and  the  problem  of  norma¬ 
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VIII.  RELATIONS  OF  THE  MODEL  OF  MAN  TO 
SOCIOLOGICAL  EXPLANATION 
IN  HOMANS1  THEORY 

The  overriding  objective  of  this  paper  is  to  show  how 
Homans'  view  of  man  influences  his  theory  of  social  behavior. 

We  have  noticed  that  the  theory,  as  a  scientific  effort,  is  lack¬ 
ing  in  certain  respects.  Also,  we  have  noted  that  the  explanation 
takes  a  peculiar  form,  rather  than  being  strictly  deductive.  It 
was  suggested  that  the  fallacy  of  confirming  the  premise  plays 
a  part  in  Homans’  thinking.  All  this  has  shown  that  the  theory 
is  vulnerable  in  several  ways.  These  will  be  taken  up  in  the 
summary  and  conclusions  of  this  paper,  where  it  will  be  necessary 
to  examine  closely  the  consequences  of  each  of  these  problems. 

This  part  of  the  essay  is  concerned  to  summarize  the 
relationships  between  Homans’  model  of  man  and  his  account  of 
social  behavior  - -ordered  social  action  among  men.  The  point  of 
this  section  will  be  to  show  that  the  assumptions  Homans  draws 
about  man  directly  effect  the  resultant  account  of  sociological 
reality,  as  we  might  expect  them  to.  Further,  it  will  be  shown 
that  the  assumptions  Homans  makes  at  various  times  put  the 
major  statements  and  assumptions  of  the  theory  in  doubt,  and 
call  into  question  the  efficacy  of  a  psychologically -based  theory 
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of  social  behavior  in  accounting  for  the  regularities  found  at  the 
institutional  and  societal  levels . 

First  to  be  considered  is  the  small  group  or  "elementary" 
behavior  level  and  the  account  of  normative  behavior  .  It  is  at 
this  level  that  Homans'  theory  seems  to  be  most  consistent  and 
clear.  Since  the  nature  of  man  is  rationalistic  (not  necessarily 
"rational"  in  the  sense  that  an  outside  observer  would  agree  to 
its  rationality),  he  is  confronted  with  choices  which  he  weighs 
according  to  his  value  system.  These  choices  regarding  social 
action  are  the  elements  from  which  social  norms  are  made. 

VVhen  persons  agree  upon  a  system  of  action,  a  norm  has  been 
reached.  But  it  is  most  important  to  notice  that  the  logical 
progres  sion  is  from  the  desires  of  individuals,  to  the  norm. 

If  persons  did  not  have  choice  and  exercise  it  according  to 
private  criteria,  there  could  be  no  norms  .  Norms  in  small 
groups  are,  then,  the  agreements  people  make  between  themselves 
to  act  in  certain  ways. 

Under  the  assumptions  of  rationalistic  choice  and  desire 
to  maximize  gain  and  minimize  cost,  persons  make  these  agree¬ 
ments  because  the  ways  of  acting  they  decide  upon  fill  their  re¬ 
quirements.  Homans1  assumption  that  man  is  a  maximizing 
creature  (or  one  w^ho  tends  tow^ard  maximization)  conditions  the 
conception  of  norms  that  can  be  a  product  of  the  theory.  Since  each 
individual  is  essentially  an  atom,  ultimately  acting  independently 
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for  private  gain,  there  can  be  no  "given"  normative  system.  We 
saw  that  Homans  argues  theoretically  that  man  was  free  to  hold 
any  values  whatsoever.  Since  a  presumed  randomness  of  ends  and 
infinity  of  kinds  of  values  must  be  supposed  for  any  body  of  people 
acting  together  in  a  group,  the  only  concept  of  norm  that  can 
emerge  is  one  based  on  agreement  between  persons  at  any  parti¬ 
cular  moment. 

This  kind  of  logic  leads  Homans  to  his  view  of  equili¬ 
brium.  There  is  nothing  in  social  behavior  that  warrants  an 
idealist  conception  of  equilibrium  as  a  superpersonal  entity, 
process,  or  property  of  society,  apart  from  the  participants. 

Rather,  equilibrium  is  nothing  more  than  the  temporary  settling 
upon  certain  common  patterns  of  action  among  members  of  a 
group  with  respect  to  some  activity. 

We  see  that  the  idea  of  "norm"  is  altered  to  take  on  a 
different  meaning  from  that  which  it  usually  carries.  The  idea 
of  "norm"  that  is  rooted  in  cultural  anthropology  is  more  rele¬ 
vant  to  the  societal  than  the  personal  level.  The  norms  of  a 
society  are  things  that  are  "followed"  in  the  sense  that  the  parti¬ 
cipants  in  that  culture  learn  the  norms  that  will  direct  their 
lives.  The  norms,  in  this  tradition,  like  other  elements  of  the 
culture,  are  logically  prior  to  human  action.  The  norm  is  "there" 
apart  from  the  individual.  Once  the  individual  learns  the  norms,  he 
can  function  adequately  in  the  social  context. 
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Different  from  this  conception  of  norm  is  Homans’  use 
of  the  term.  In  the  sense  just  given  above,  Homans  does  not  use 
the  concept  "norm"  at  all.  As  we  have  seen,  he  means  by  it  simply 
the  congruency  of  personal  actions  with  respect  to  a  given  situation. 
This  conception  of  norm  is  different  from  that  of  the  cultural 
anthropologists  and  realists'  sociological  formulations  because  in 
it,  the  individual  is  logically  prior.  Individual  desires  and  values 
come  first,  not  those  of  "society."  Since  the  individual  is  the 
conceptual  starting  point  for  Homans,  it  is  theoretically  imperative 
that  the  individual  have  powers  of  choice  and  private  criteria  for 
choosing.  Account  must  be  taken  in  any  social  theory  of  the  ways 
in  which  choices  are  made  and  patterns  of  action  are  organized. 
When  the  "culture"  is  viewed  as  making  choices  and  setting  cri¬ 
teria  for  individual  action  as  in  classical  cultural  anthropology, 
these  attributes  are  not  so  important  to  the  concept  of  man.  The 
men  that  emerge  from  such  formulations  are  "products  of  the  cul¬ 
ture,"  doing  those  things  that  are  ordained  in  it. 

In  Homans'  scheme,  normative  structure  is  viewed  exclu¬ 
sively  as  the  product  of  human  interaction  and  therefore  the  individual 
must  be  viewed  as  having  ability  and  criteria  to  use  in  choosing. 
Cultural  and  normative  aspects  of  life  derive  from  what  men  do 
for  private  gain  and  for  individualistically  conceived  ends.  Men 
are  thought  of  as  logically  prior.  Thus,  with  culture  and  norma¬ 
tive  behavior  logically  posterior,  the  point  from  which  deduction 
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begins,  the  individual,  must  contain  the  choosing  and  evaluative 
mechanisms  that  have  been  assigned  traditionally  to  "culture"  in 
anthropological  literature. 

Homans  has  argued  that  the  men  in  his  scheme  may  have 
any  values  whatever;  but  he  also  assumes  that  for  normal  persons, 
approval  and  other  more  tangible  responses  have  a  determinate 
effect  on  behavior.  That  is,  while  he  asserts  that  men  may  have 
any  values,  his  scheme  could  not  make  sense  or  predict  unless  it 
assumed  (as  actually  is  the  case  in  the  statements  of  the  major  pro¬ 
positions)  that  positive  relationships  obtain  between  certain  classes 
of  activities  and  certain  classes  of  values.  That  is,  men  could 
not  value  "approval"  in  various  ways,  as  Homans  seems  to  suggest, 
since  this  would  violate  the  idea  that  approval,  when  given  to  a 
man,  will  increase  the  frequency  of  the  approved  behavior  .  There 
is  a  problem  here  both  with  the  conception  of  man  in  Homans' 
theory  and  with  the  status  of  the  key  concepts.  While  maintaining 
that  man  can  have  any  values  whatever,  in  fact,  man  must  be  rela¬ 
tively  uniform  in  his  valuation  on  such  things  as  approval,  for 
the  relationships  suggested  by  the  propositions  to  be  sensible. 

Since  they  all  seem  to  indicate  positive  relationships  between 
approval  or  reward,  and  the  activity  associated  with  the  rewarded 
or  approved  activity,  the  assumption  left  unstated  is  that  all  men, 
by  nature  apparently,  value  approval  positively.  P  r  oposition  No .  1 
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covers  this  when  it  is  assumed  that  "reward"  and  "approval" 
mean  the  same  thing.  Properly,  the  unstated  assumption  is 
that  approval  is  a  positive  reward. 

The  theory  is  stated  more  generally  than  in  terms  of 
approval,  however.  The  case  of  "approval"  in  Homans1  theory  is 
an  example  of  the  vacuous  nature  of  the  key  concept  - -value  .  Since 
the  propositions  of  the  theory  are  stated  in  terms  of  "value"  rather 
than  in  terms  of  something  that  could  conceivably  by  ascertained 
independently  of  the  associated  behavior,  it  is  possible  to  load 
the  concept  "value"  with  any  substantive  meaning  one  wishes.  This 
is  in  line  with  the  general  nature  of  the  theory,  and  the  desire  to 
liberate  man  to  the  point  of  letting  his  values  take  any  form.  But 
it  does  not  bypass  the  need  for  making  assumptions  about  the 
nature  of  man.  If  the  term  "value"  is  to  be  a  working  term  in  the 
theory,  it  must  be  accorded  an  assumed  substantive  referent  of 
some  kind.  Once  this  is  done,  the  assumptions  under  which  the 
particular  aspect  of  valuing  take  on  meaning  become  part  of 
the  assumed  nature  of  man- -of  the  particular  man  in  question, 
at  least.  Thus,  writing  a  general  set  of  propositions  which 
does  not  specify  the  meanings  of  the  key  explanatory  terms  may 
appear  to  get  around  the  making  of  assumptions  about  the  nature 
of  man  and  the  nature  of  the  value  system  each  man  holds.  In  fact, 
to  make  the  theory  a  working  tool,  it  must  take  on  a  set  of  specific 


assumptions  about  man. 
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These  assumptions  are  about  the  nature  of  man,  in 
Homans'  theory,  for  a  very  special  reason.  Since  it  is  the  man 
who  is  logically  prior  in  Homans'  thinking,  it  is  the  man  who 
must  have  a  "nature"  from  which  one  can  deduce  the  consequences 
for  social  action.  This  is  why  the  assumptions  about  man  are  so 
important  in  Homans'  theory;  they  form  the  beginning  points  for  the 
deductive  logic  that  characterizes  the  theoretical  style. 

It  has  been  shown  that,  while  Homans  is  reluctant  to  give 
a  set  of  assumptions  about  man  directly,  he  constructs  concepts 
for  use  in  his  theory  that  presume  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
man  (his  values,  what  he  finds  rewarding,  and  so  on).  The  mech¬ 
anisms  by  which  he  connects  these  concepts  in  his  theory  suggest 
some  universal  attributes  of  man,  attributes  that  are  relied  upon 
implicitly  to  give  the  theory  meaning.  One  of  these  is  what  was 
called  the  "norm"  of  rationalistic  or  efficient  choice  in  human 
affairs.  This  was  described  as  a  norm  because  it  seemed  to  be 
the  thing  that  characterized  the  major  assumptions  in  Homans' 
theory.  Persons  maximize  profit  by  minimizing  cost  and  maxi¬ 
mizing  reward.  For  this  formulation  to  be  useful,  we  must  assume 
that  persons  will  be  interested  in  gaining  the  things  they  regard  as 
valuable  in  the  most  efficient  manner.  It  does  not  matter  if  a 
part  of  the  reward  is  the  process  of  gaining  the  reward  (for  example, 
inefficiently  building  one's  own  home  rather  than  buying  one.) 

Since  the  norm  of  efficiency  is  always  relative  to  what  the  individual 
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values  rather  than  to  some  outside  criteria,  it  is  always  possible 
to  conceive  activity  as  rationalistic  and  efficient.  This  is  so 
partly  by  design  and  partly  because  the  concept  of  value  is 
deficient.  Since  any  man  can  have  any  value,  by  Homans'  asser¬ 
tion,  there  can  not  be  an  outside  standard  of  rationality  or  effi¬ 
ciency.  Since,  as  was  shown  in  this  paper,  the  concept  of  value 
is  defined  by  the  actual  behaviors  persons  are  observed  to  perform, 
the  theoretical  result  is  always  that  behavior  is  asserted  to  follow 
the  rationalistic  or  efficiency  norm  .  Thus  efficiency  is  unlike 
equilibrium  in  Homans'  thinking.  It  is  not  observed;  it  is  assumed. 

Homans  directs  us  to  men's  histories  to  ascertain  their 
values.  In  this  he  is  following  the  form  of  psychological  theories 
that  rely  upon  known  history  of  experimental  animals  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  meaning  for  theoretical  concepts.  We  saw 
that  the  concept  of  "drive"  could  make  little  sense,  (at  least  it 
could  be  used  only  very  imperfectly),  unless  the  history  of  the 
animal  were  known.  That  is,  hunger  could  not  be  postulated  as 
the  drive  which  made  the  mouse  run  the  maze  unless  we  "knew" 
that  the  mouse  was  hungry.  The  only  way  this  could  be  "known" 
since  we  could  not  ask  the  mouse,  was  by  inferring  his  hunger 
state  from  his  record  of  eating.  Similarly,  Homans  argues  that 
the  histories  of  men  are  the  keys  to  those  things  that  they  will 
find  rewarding  and  valuable.  This  leads  him  to  the  concept  of  re¬ 
ward,  borrowed  from  experimental  psychology,  and  into  the 
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statement  of  proposition  No.  1  .  It  will  be  worth  while  to  examine 
the  concept  of  the  past  of  man  in  the  light  of  Homans'  view  of 
the  origins  of  institutions.  Since  man's  histories  are  experiences 
with  institutional  behaviors,  it  will  be  necessary  to  review  Homans1 
theoretical  account  of  the  origin  of  institutions.  This  will  lead 
us  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  man's  past  determines  his 
values.  The  circularity  of  the  theory  will  become  evident. 

Above,  we  examined  Homans'  view  of  the  origins  of  insti¬ 
tutions  and  his  speculations  about  the  extent  to  which  social  approval 
and  influence  could  set  "norms"  which  would  last  for  a  considerable 
time.  His  conclusion  was  that  these  mechanisms  which  work  on 
the  interpersonal  level  were  inadequate  to  explain  the  long-standing 
patterns  of  overall  institutional  behavior  s  .  His  suggestion,  offered 
as  speculative,  was  that  there  could  be  some  deep-seated  nature 

.  i 

of  man,  or  some  set  of  drives  or  instincts  in  man  as  a  species 
which  could  account  for  the  continuing  nature  of  some  of  the  insti¬ 
tutional  arrangements  that  seem  to  obtain  inhuman  societies.  It 
is  interesting  that  Homans  should  suggest  this,  since  it  seems  that 
it  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  whole  range  of  assumptions  he 
finds  it  necessary  to  make  about  man  in  explaining  the  elementary 
forms  of  behavior,  i.e.,  human  values  can  be  anything  whatever; 
there  are  no  intrinsic  limits  on  what  is  rewarding,  and  so  on. 
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Homans  directs  us  to  men’s  histories  to  search  for  their 
values.  Values  are  important  in  his  theory  because  they  are  the 
key  theoretical  explanatory  terms.  Men  do  those  things  that  are 
most  closely  pursuant  to  their  values.  Therefore  we  should  be 
interested  in  where  men's  values  come  from.  Homans  is  careful 
to  avoid  discussion  of  this  problem  throughout  most  of  his  book.  He 
is  content  to  take  a  man's  values  as  given  in  explaining  his  behavior. 
It  was  seen  that  a  man's  values  were  also  inferred  from  the  behavior 
being  explained.  In  fact,  we  recognize  the  need  for  an  outside 
measure  of  a  man's  values,  separate  from  his  behavior  being 
explained,  to  remove  circularity  from  the  theory. 

It  seems  that  we  cannot  base  a  theory  of  interpersonal 
behavior  on  the  assumption  that  man  can  have  any  values  whatever, 
and  also  look  to  man's  past  histories  for  his  values.  The  contra¬ 
diction  here  is  that  in  looking  to  the  past,  we  are  forced  to  look 
to  uniformities  of  social  environment  which  condition  values  and 
restrict  them,  or  to  biological  determination  of  values  or  trait, 
that  also  negate  assuming  that  man  can  have  any  values  whatsoever. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  look  to  such  origins  of  value,  it  seems 
that  this  must  also  be  the  place  to  start  in  explaining  social  regul¬ 
arity  - -normative  order.  It  seems  that  because  men  are  in  many 
ways  "the  same"  with  respect  to  culture  and  biology,  it  is  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  their  behaviors  because  of  this  sameness  will  be 
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reasonably  alike  with  respect  to  the  goals  they  set  and  the  means 
they  choose  to  achieve  them. 

The  general  propositions  Homans  offers  then  take  a 
secondary  position.  They  can  not  account  for  the  origins  of 
normative  behavior.  The  why  of  normative  activity  has  been 
robbed  from  Homans'  propositions  by  his  own  assumption  that 
a  man's  values  are  rooted  in  his  past  which  is  similar  to  the 
pasts  of  those  with  whom  he  interacts.  It  is  reasonable  to 
assert  that  men  learn  to  act  in  certain  ways  in  growing  into 
society,  that  their  values  may  be  any  whatever.  But  before  men 
can  form  norms  about  action  and  arrive  at  social  order,  as  we 
have  shown,  the  values  among  them  must  be  very  much  alike. 

Since  this  is  the  case,  within  any  society,  we  can  not  assume 
a  randomness  of  private  desire  and  ends  and  free  choice  among 
men,  but  rather  narrow  uniformity.  This  uniformity  could  ac¬ 
count  for  the  regularities  found  among  men  just  as  well  as 
Homans'  set  of  propositions  borrowed  from  economics  and 
psychology.  This  being  so,  the  propositions  reduce  from  explana¬ 
tions  to  simply  unique  descriptions  of  a  more  basic  reality.  Homans 
does  not  follow  up  the  implications  for  his  theory  of  the  assumption 
of  randomness  of  ends  among  men  when  he  writes: 

Since  by  the  very  fact  of  their  humanity  the  social  experience 
of  most  men  has  been  to  some  extent  the  same,  we  assume 
that  to  some  extent  they  hold  similar  values. 

More  nearly  alike  than  that  of  all  mankind  is  the  social 
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experience  of  members  of  a  particular  society.  .  .  .  Still 

more  similar  are  the  values  held  by  members  of  a  subcul- 
72 

tur e . ' c 

It  is  curious  that  Homans  goes  on  in  the  next  paragraph  to 
conclude  that  it  is  social  approval,  and  not  commonality  of  experience 
and  values,  that  determines  normative  behavior. 

When  we  get  down  to  particular  groups  of  people,  a 
special  kind  of  reward  ,  the  reward  obtained  by  conformity 
to  a  norm,  becomes  important.  ^ 

It  seems  appropriate  to  question  why  social  approval  should  play  such 
a  great  part  in  determining  human  action  in  face-to-face  groups  when 
culture  and  social  determinism  played  such  a  great  part  in  determining 
the  values  upon  which  men  draw  when  fashioning  their  actions.  Homans 
is  using  the  commonality  of  experiences  in  social  life  to  explain  the 
values  of  men.  But  he  seems  to  reject  and  accept  social  deter¬ 
minism  at  the  same  time.  It  is  inconsistent  and  confusing  to  rely 
upon  social  determinism  for  the  specific  meanings  of  the  key  con¬ 
cept  (value)  and  reject  it  when  explaining  the  activities  of  men 
and  their  norms.  If  we  are  to  reject  social  determinism  in  the 
case  of  norms,  as  Homans  does  in  suggesting  that  norms  are  the 
congruency  of  men's  privately  calculated  activities,  then  it  seems 
that  we  have  to  allow,  as  Homans  wishes  at  some  points,  the 
essentially  atomistic  and  private  nature  of  values.  It  seems  that 
these  two  kinds  of  formulations  can  not  go  together  in  a  deductive 
theory  without  encountering  logical  and  substantial  difficulties.  It 
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is  this  problem  that  is  at  the  root  of  Homans’  circularity  in  state¬ 
ment  of  the  propositions.  He  wishes  to  avoid  social  determinism 
by  allowing  men  to  hold  any  values  whatsoever;  but  he  is  unable  to 
explain  values  apart  from  man’s  history,  where  it  is  necessary  to 
violate  this  free -value  assumption  by  suggesting  social  determinism. 
He  wishes  to  allow  man  any  values  whatsoever,  and  is  forced 
therefore  to  infer  values  from  behavior  directly.  Such  inference , 
with  no  outside  empirical  referent,  makes  it  impossible  to  falsify 
the  proposition  about  value,  and  reduces  the  propositions  to  cir¬ 
cularise  s  . 

In  short,  we  see  that  Homans  has  made  two  divergent  assumptions 
about  man  which  he  employs  at  various  points  in  his  theory  to  ex¬ 
plain  social  regularities.  In  the  explanation  of  norms  as  the 
agreements  made  between  men  to  act  in  certain  ways  because 
those  ways  are  found  valuable  and  profitable,  values  take  on  an 
explanatory  character.  They  are  the  factors  that  explain  to  us 
why  some  men  associate  with  each  other,  while  others  do  not. 

In  explaining  values,  Homans  must  go  to  behavior.  He  must 
infer  values  from  the  behavior  explained,  and  he  must  go  to  history, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  the  same  kinds  of  behaviors  as  present 
ones,  except  that  they  are  in  the  past.  He  suggests  also  that 
there  may  be  some  inherent  qualities  in  man  that  ultimately  rest 
with  biology  and  condition  in  a  general  way  the  things  man  will  do 
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We  see  that  Homans  regards  norms  as  the  outcomes  of 
men  calculating  their  profits  in  social  activities  according  to  their 
own  private  criteria  of  value.  For  this  assumption  to  be  success¬ 
ful  theoretically,  it  must  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  individuals  as  units,  having  individual  value  systems.  For 
individuals  to  have  choice  there  must  be  a  range  of  choices  available. 
This  leads  us  to  the  assumption  of  a  diversity  of  ends  among  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  society,  and  among  potential  group  members.  Contrary 
to  these  assumptions,  Homans  finds  it  necessary  to  account  for 
the  values  which  explain  men's  normative  action  by  reference  to 
the  commonality  of  experience  and  the  uniformity  that  characterizes 
the  social  situation  of  men.  This  tends  to  contradict  the  value - 
randomness  assumption.  Men  learn  their  values  by  acting  in 
society  in  concert  with  others.  In  this,  Homans  tacitly  assumes 
that  norms  and  values  are  "there"  to  be  learned,  and  thus  that 
they  are  prior.  It  does  not  seem  that  a  general  theory  of  human 
behavior  can  assume  that  norms  and  values  are  at  once  given  by 
culture  and  common  experience,  and  also  that  they  are  the  result 
of  men's  private  calculations  according  to  rationalistic  criteria 
which  need  not  coincide  with  the  criteria  of  other  men. 
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IX.  SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION  TO  PARTI 


Several  aspects  of  the  theory  of  social  behavior  have  been 
considered.  It  is  appropriate  to  summarize  the  points  and  to  con¬ 
clude  with  an  estimation  of  the  theory  and  some  general  comments 
on  theory  in  sociology. 

Homans1  theory  is  designed  to  be  of  the  deductive  type.  That 
is,  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  system  of  statements  of  very  great  gener¬ 
ality  said  to  include  the  main  parts  of  an  explanation  of  human 
interaction.  It  is  designed  to  be  a  theory  of  social  behavior, 
rather  than  a  theory  of  individual  behavior,  because  it  focuses 
on  how  human  beings  behave  toward  each  other  in  collective 
action  situations  . 

The  system  of  statements  that  form  a  theory  of  the  type 
Homans  was  attempting  to  write  must  have  certain  characteris¬ 
tics,  most  of  which  are  dictated  by  the  rules  of  logic.  The 
system  must  be  internally  consistent.  If  the  statements  contra¬ 
dict  each  other,  and  no  means  are  provided  for  deciding  which 
statements  are  to  be  relevant  at  specific  times,  several  deduc¬ 
tions  about  the  same  event  can  be  derived  from  the  theory.  This 
would  violate  the  requirement  that  a  deductive  theory  provide 
determinate  predictions  via  deductive  inference  from  its  propositions. 
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The  statements  of  a  general  deductive  theory  must  take 
a  special  form,  which  is  based  on  the  syllogism.  They  must  link 
two  or  more  concepts  of  a  determinate  nature  together  in  a 
determinate  way.  A  statement  must  link  classes  of  variables  in 
such  a  way  as  to  assert  a  general  relationship  between  the  classes 
so  linked.  It  is  then  necessary  to  establish  whether  or  not  parti¬ 
cular  aspects  of  reality  are  of  the  classes  linked  together.  When 
it  is  established  that  particular  realities  are  covered  by  the  gen¬ 
eralities  asserted  by  the  proposition,  then  it  is  a  simple  matter 
to  assert  that  the  relationship  between  the  generalities,  or  classes, 
stated  in  the  general  proposition  also  exists  between  the  particular 
realitie  s  . 

In  order  that  all  this  be  possible,  the  concepts  involved  in 
the  theoretical  proposition  must  be  empirical  in  the  sense  that  there 
must  be  acceptable  operationalizations  available  for  them.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  all  theoretical  concepts  must  be  operationalizable 
or  operations.  It  does  assert,  however,  that  if  the  statements 
are  to  fit  the  logic  of  deductive  theory,  they  must  be  so.  Freud’s 
works  may  be  "theory,"  but  this  does  not  mean  that  we  can  opera¬ 
tionalize  ids  and  egos  successfully.  But  Freud  does  not  attempt  a 
rendition  of  his  theory  in  strict  deductive  form,  although  he  may  use 
processes  of  deduction  in  applying  certain  aspects  of  it. 

Homans  does  attempt  to  write  a  deductive  theory,  one  which 
summarizes  an.  infinity  of  different  behaviors  in  a  small  number  of 
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general  propositions  ,  with  certain  simplifying  as  sumptions  .  Since 
Homans  offers  his  as  a  deductive  theory,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
concepts  of  the  theory  meet  the  criterion  of  operationalizability 
noted  above.  To  do  this,  the  concepts  linked  in  the  statements  must 
have  agreed-upon  empirical  referents,  other  than  the  explicanda. 

That  is,  we  can  not  define  the  concepts  that  appear  in  a  proposition 
in  terms  of  each  other,  since  to  do  so  would  lead  us  to  the  truth 
of  the  statement  by  identity,  and  not  by  empirical  test. 

In  Homans'  theory,  it  seems  that  empirical  test,  other  than 
inferences  sugge sted  by  the  theory,  is  impossible.  This  is  an  im¬ 
portant  distinction.  Deductive  theory  is  designed  to  yield  hypotheses 
about  real  situations  from  which  distinctive  predictions  or  explana¬ 
tions  arise.  This  is  different  from  saying  that  the  theory  is  designed 
to  offer  new  or  suggestive  conceptualization  possibilities  concerning 
the  data  being  analyzed. 

The  fundamental  concepts  in  Homans'  theory  of  social  be¬ 
havior  seem  to  fail  to  meet  the  qualifications  necessary  for  a  deter¬ 
minate  deductive  theory.  A  major  reason  for  this  is  inadequate  defini¬ 
tions  .  It  was  shown  that  the  definition  of  the  key  concept,  value, 
was  indistinguishable  in  empirical  terms  from  the  behaviors  to 
which  the  term  was  relevant  as  explanation.  This  made  the  propositions 
using  the  term  "value"  (and  other  key  concepts)  true  by  definition  and 
impossible  to  falsify,  or  test  empirically.  It  seemed  that  everything 
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in  behavioral  terms  could  be  "explained"  by  value;  everything 
behavioral  could  be  conceived  as  the  response  to  some  value. 

This  problem  was  aggravated  in  Homans1  theory  because  it  was 
asserted  throughout  most  of  the  theory  that  the  term  "value" 
could  take  on  any  meaning  whatever,  according  to  the  pecularities 
of  the  individuals  and  the  behaviors  being  explained.  This  was  a 
necessity  from  a  formal  point  of  view,  since  the  theory  was  to  be 
a  general  one,  explaining  diverse  behaviors.  It  was  also  necessary 
from  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  since  Homans1  wish  is  to  form 
a  theory  that  could  accommodate  values  of  diverse  kinds,  and  thus 
a  theory  of  social  behavior  in  general,  rather  than  one  which  in¬ 
cluded  only  a  small  segment  of  the  kinds  of  behavior  available 
under  its  purview. 

We  have  seen  that  Homans’  theoretical  style  is  strictly 
deductive  and  formalistic,  since  he  wishes  to  give  a  theory  that 
could  be  stated  in  a  few  general  propositions  covering  a  multitude 
of  behaviors.  It  is  also  heavily  nominalistic ,  in  that  Homans 
tends  to  deny  the  realities  of  exterior  and  prior  aspects  of  social 
life.  Thus  his  concept  of  norms  is  for  the  most  part  only  of  the 
temporary  congruence  of  behaviors  among  persons  whose  similar 
behaviors  satisfy  each  person's  personal  motives.  These  two 
viewpoints  (deductive  and  nominal)  make  the  concept  of  man  in 
Homans’  theory  of  paramount  importance  to  the  account  of  social 
reality  derivable  from  the  theory.  Because  Homans  had  to  address 
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the  problem  of  social  order,  he  had  to  solve  the  problem  of  how 
choices  are  made  among  hypothetically  possible  behaviors  for 
large  numbers  of  people  acting  together.  Since  his  style  is 
nominalistic,  he  had  to  begin  with  the  individual.  Homans  there¬ 
fore  began  with  the  individual  as  a  theoretical  entity  and  described 
him  in  general  terms,  arriving  at  general  statements  for  his  theory 
He  had  to  place  a  sketch  of  the  individual  at  the  head  of  his  deduc¬ 
tive  system,  so  that  from  the  general  statements  he  could  deduce 
an  account  of  social  order  and  allied  issues,  while  keeping  the 
individual  prominent  and  retaining  his  deductive  style.  It  was 
necessary  to  understand  Homans'  theoretical  style  in  order  to  under 
stand  the  importance  of  the  statements  in  his  theory.  Thus  the 
first  part  of  the  paper  focused  on  Homans  as  a  deductive  theorist. 

It  was  also  necessary  to  appreciate  Homans1  attempt  to  base  his 
theory  on  the  individual,  rather  than  on  some  aspects  of  society, 
culture,  or  social  life.  This  accounts  for  the  emphasis  on  Homans' 
model  of  man.  When  the  picture  of  the  individual  in  Homans' 
theory  is  introduced  into  his  theory  at  the  level  of  the  general  pro¬ 
positions,  it  is  then  possible  to  see  how  he  solved  the  problems  of 
order  and  choice  in  social  life;  deduction  from  the  individualistic 
propositions  yielded  a  unique  picture  of  how  social  order  obtained 
and  how  change  in  social  life  occurred. 

We  saw  that  it  was  not  altogether  possible  to  count  Homans' 
theory  a  success.  His  propositions  did  not  meet  the  criterion  for 
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scientific  statements  suggested  for  them.  The  definitions  of  the 
main  terms  are  vague,  and  often  circular  with  the  concepts  being 
explained.  Since  this  state  of  affairs  is  not  acceptable  in  deductive 
theory,  it  may  be  concluded  that  Homans1  is  not  a  scientific  theory, 
although  it  may  appear  scientific  in  format. 

Homans1  view  of  man  is  not  consistent,  either.  This  raised 
the  question  of  how  divergent  assumptions  about  the  nature  of  man 
could  exist  in  the  same  theoretical  structure,  especially  one  of 
the  deductive  type  in  which  the  high  level  assumptions  play  such  a 
key  role.  It  was  seen  that  in  order  to  allow  man  an  infinite  number 
of  possible  values,  and  to  make  the  theory  a  general  one,  it  was 
necessary  to  assume  that  values  could  be  anything.  But  allowing 
this,  circularity  became  inescapable.  There  could  be  no  outside 
criteria  of  values,  and  therefore  there  could  be  no  way  of  telling 
whether  or  not  men  were  indeed  acting  according  to  calculations  of 
their  own  interest  based  on  values.  Values  were  undefined  to 
allow  man  any  values  and  thus  liberate  him  from  a  range  of 
limiting  assumptions.  When  this  was  done,  the  only  place  to 
turn  for  definition  of  the  concept  "value"  was  to  the  behavior 
being  explained  - -that  which  was  assumed  to  be  valued.  This  made 
the  propositions  using  these  terms  circular. 

The  problem  of  defining  the  term  "value"  was  solved  by 
asserting  that  a  man's  history  would  be  the  place  to  look  to  ascertain 
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his  values.  Even  if  this  were  so  in  the  empirical  sense,  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  this  solves  the  theoretical  problem  raised  by  the  con¬ 
cept  of  value  in  Homans’  theory.  Going  to  the  past  is  nothing  more 
than  another  way  of  committing  the  same  circularity,  defining  values 
according  to  behaviors.  Furthermore,  it  raises  the  problem  of 
social  determinism  for  the  theoretical  individual  and  for  the  nomin¬ 
alistic  bent  in  Homans’  explanation.  Since  we  are  directed  to  history 
in  search  of  value,  must  we  not  postulate  something  in  the  past 
with  which  men  had  experience  that  gave  them  their  values?  Must 
this  not  have  been  a  culture  or  normative  system  that  was  external 
and  prior  to  the  individual?  And  did  not  this  invalidate  the  nominalism 
of  the  theory,  and  place  the  predominance  of  the  individual's  values 
in  doubt  of  being  the  bases  from  which  derived  the  social  order?  It 
seems  that  going  to  a  history  of  ordered  human  action  to  find  the 
values  of  men  places  severe  limits  on  the  range  of  values  possible 
for  men.  This  contradicts  the  assumption  that  men  could  have 
values  of  any  kind.  Since  this  is  so,  it  limits  the  implicit  assump¬ 
tion  of  an  infinity  of  values  among  men,  producing  instead  the 
assumption  of  a  narrow  range  of  values  among  them.  Since  this 
new  assumption  is  really  in  operation,  it  seems  that  this  should 
be  the  basis  of  an  explanation  of  social  order,  in  immediate  con¬ 
tradiction  to  the  explanation  given  by  Homans  . 

The  consequences  of  this  theoretical  difficulty  are  most 
evident  in  Homans'  account  of  how  social  institutions  are  formed 
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and  maintained.  Homans1  himself  asserts  that  institutions  appear 
to  be  based  on  something  other  than  the  exchange  of  personal 
rewards.  They  seem  to  be  related  to  certain  long-standing  aspects 
of  human  life  that  remain  constant  for  all  humanity.  He  suggests 
that  there  is  a  fundamental  nature  of  man  that  accounts  for  the 
apparent  stability  and  persistence  of  institutions.  He  argues  that 
as  the  institutionalized  arrangements  men  have  devised  for  solving 
problems  fail,  there  will  be  change  which  will  bring  men  to  solve 
these  problems  better. 

It  can  be  seen  that  Homans  is  here  explicitly  contradicting 
his  assertion  that  his  theory  allows  the  theoretical  man  to  have 
any  values  whatever.  In  fact,  he  is  suggesting  that  ultimately, 
men  have  a  set  of  values  to  which  they  refer  when  calculating 
action  very  much  resembling  those  of  every  other  man.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  where  this  theoretical  value  standard  is  based  can  be  answered 
from  one  of  two  theoretical  points  of  view.  Either  it  is  rooted  ulti¬ 
mately  in  biabgy  and  physical  necessity,  or  it  is  a  function  of  the 
social  order,  as  it  exists  over  and  above  the  men  in  it.  In  either 
case,  the  answer  that  is  given  contradicts  the  assertions  Homans 
makes  in  developing  his  theory--that  the  men  involved  can  have 
any  values  whatever,  and  that  their  private  gain  through  interaction 
with  each  other  accounts  for  "normative"  social  interaction.  In  short, 
the  theoretical  problem  Homans  faces  here  is  whether  or  not  his 
theory  is  indeed  based  on  the  processes  to  which  he  directs  so  much 
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attention  in  his  postulates.  Perhaps  the  theory  really  rests  on 
inherent  regularities  in  systems  of  social  action,  or  biological 
necessity.  The  answer  that  must  be  drawn  from  the  discussions 
of  the  genesis  of  values  is  that  Homans1  theory  is  not  capable  of 
accounting  for  social  order  without  first  assuming  it  in  the  form 
of  assumptions  that  limit  the  value  ranges  among  men. 

We  have  seen  that  Homans1  deductive  style  is  inadequate 
to  account  for  social  order  because  the  nature  of  the  assumptions 
places  the  relevance  of  the  theory  in  doubt  and  because  the  concepts 
necessary  for  a  general  theory  of  the  deductive  type  seem  not  to 
be  presently  available.  This  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  Homans1 
explanation  is  not  really  a  theory  in  the  sense  that  he  wishes  us  to 
understand  that  term.  It  will  be  appropriate  now  to  comment  upon 
what  his  effort  actually  constitutes. 

Theory,  as  Homans  wishes  to  use  it,  is  a  set  of  general 

statements  from  which  specific  hypotheses  and  explanations  may  be 

derived  deductively.  There  are  other  types  of  thinking  that  have 

gone  under  the  name  of  "theory."  It  seems  that  Homans1  effort 

most  resembles  the  style  that  actually  offers  a  detailed  description 

of  events  by  using  suggestive  and  penetrating  concepts.  Zetterberg 

74 

has  called  this  sort  of  theory  "dimensionist .  "  Rather  than 

formalistic  and  deterministic,  it  tends  to  be  programmatic  and 
suggestive.  As  this  style  of  theory  is  improved,  the  theoretical 
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concepts  in  it  become  more  direct  and  specific.  They  take  on 
theoretical  definitions  .  These  concepts  are  linked  by  processes 
and  entities  that  form  a  theoretical  system  something  like  pure 
mathematics,  in  that  the  terms  and  signs  of  the  theory  may  have 
no  empirical  meaning.  However,  the  analogy  to  pure  mathematics 
is  misleading  because  pure  mathematics  is  not  founded  on  the 
explanation  of  any  reality,  whereas  a  conceptual  theory  is. 

As  one  develops  a  set  of  concepts,  relations,  and  processes, 
he  becomes  increasingly  able  to  understand  that  which  he  sees  in 
terms  of  this  theoretical  system.  In  the  strict  sense,  no  hypothe¬ 
ses  or  predictions  are  derivable  from  this  kind  of  theory.  Rather, 
unique  ways  of  looking  at  the  world  are  developed  through  the  use 
of  the  conceptual  theory  that  lead  one  to  make  guesses  and  inferences 
about  events.  These  need  not  be  formally  logical  since  there  may 
be  no  rules  of  deduction  applicable  to  the  situation;  the  conceptual 
scheme  may  contain  contradictions  and  fallacies  that  would  invali¬ 
date  any  attempt  to  deduce  logically  from  it.  However,  the  use 
of  such  a  scheme  seems  worthwhile  in  that  it  is  suggestive  of 
ways  of  acting  and  thinking  that  may  lead  to  further  and  more  pre¬ 
cise  conceptualiations  of  reality.  Danger  exists  in  this  kind  of 
theory  in  that  it  can  not  be  invalidated  directly  by  experience 
through  the  logic  of  hypothesis  testing. 

It  seems  that  Homans*  theory  approximates  a  conceptual 
scheme  more  closely  than  a  deductive  theory.  His  desire  to  view 
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human  interaction  in  terms  such  as  pay-off,  reward  and  punish¬ 
ment,  profit,  cost, and  justice  is  certainly  not  new,  but  it  is 
the  only  serious  and  well -developed  attempt  in  recent  sociological 
theory.  Taking  the  viewpoint  of  the  individual,  regardless  of  how 
that  individual  was  formed  and  developed,  is  admissible  in  a 
conceptual  scheme,  as  long  as  the  scheme  is  not  placed  in  the 
position  of  accounting  for  the  individual.  Viewed  in  this  way, 
Homans'  propositions  are  a  set  of  general  statements  that 
intuitively  make  sense  to  twentieth  century  Western  man.  Perhaps 
we  do  conceptualize  our  actions  in  terms  of  profit,  reward,  and 
payoff.  To  do  so  is  not  to  deductively  theorize  about  them,  how¬ 
ever  .  It  seems  that  Homans'  scheme  is  useful  in  that  it  offers 
a  unique  perspective  from  which  to  view  human  action,  and  a 
suggestive  one  that  makes  us  aware  of  alternative  possibilities  of 
conceptualization  than  those  available  in  other  theoretical  efforts. 
At  this  stage  of  empirical  analysis  of  human  action,  this  is  probably 
all  that  is  possible. 
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FOOTNOTES 


■^Exchange  theory  is  based  on  the  following  works  by 
Homans:  The  Human  Group  (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and 
World,  1950);  "Social  Behavior  as  Exchange,"  American  Journal 
of  Sociology,  LXIII,  No.  6  (May,  1958),  597-606;  Social  Behavior: 

Its  Elementary  Forms  (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  World, 

1961);  "A  Theory  of  Social  Interaction,"  T ransactions  of  the  Fifth 
World  Congre s s  of  Sociology  (Louvain:  International  Sociological 
Association,  1964),  113-131.  Social  Behavior  is  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  statement  of  the  theory  written  by  Homans,  and  it  is 
this  book  from  which  most  of  the  information  on  the  theory  was 
drawn  here.  Other  works  that  are  less  relevant  to  the  topic  at 
hand,  but  in  the  same  line  of  thinking  are  Homans’  article  s, 

"Bringing  Men  Back  In,"  American  Sociological  Review,  XXIX, 

No.  6  (December,  1964)  809-18;  and  "Contemporary  Theory  in 
Sociology, "  Handbook  of  Modern  Sociology ,  ed.  R.  E.  L.  Far  is 
(Chicago:  Rand  McNally,  1964),  951  -77. 

2 

Homans’  own  book  on  explanation  makes  his  position  quite 
clear .  G.  C .  Homans ,  The  Nature  of  Social  Science  (New  York: 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  World,  1967)  . 

^G .  C  .  Homans  ,  The  Nature  of  Social  Science ;  Social 
Behavior ,  pp  .  9-12. 

4 

Ernest  Nagel,  The  Structure  of  Science  (New  York:  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  World,  1 96 1)^  i  1  ♦  21-22. 

5 

Rudolf  Carnap,  Philosophical  Foundations  of  Physics  (New 
York:  Basic  Books,  1966),  11.  51-61. 

Homans,  Social  Behavior,  11.  8 -12. 

^Ibid . ,  p .  10  . 

g 

R.  B.  Braithwaite,  Scientific  Explanation  (New  York:  Harper, 
1953)  ,  Chapter  I . 

9 

Homans,  Social  Behavior,  pp .  3-7. 

1  ^Ibid  .  ,  p  .  8  . 
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R.  Popper,  The  Logic  of  Scientific  Discovery  (New 
York:  Harper,  1959),  pp .  27-31. 

1  2 

Homans,  Social  Behavior,  p.  11. 

1  3 

Nagel,  The  Structure  of  Science,  p.  77.  The  scientific 
"law,  characteristic  of  modern  physical  science,  asserts  a  rela¬ 
tion  of  functional  dependence  (in  the  mathematical  sense  of  "func¬ 
tion")  between  two  or  more  variable  magnitudes  associated  with 
stated  properties  of  processes." 


14 

15 

16 


Carnap,  Philosophical  Foundations,  pp .  45-47 
See  Ibid.,  for  an  example  of  this  explained. 
Ibid. 


17 

A.  R.  Louch  makes  this  point  in  discussing  Homans1 
work.  Explanation  and  Human  Action  (Berkeley:  University  of 
California  Press,  1966),  p.  14. 

18 

For  a  discussion  of  this,  see  R.  M.  Maclver,  Social 
Causation  (New  York:  Harper,  1964),  Part  One. 

^Homans,  Social  Behavior,  p.  55. 

2 ^ Ibid .  ,  p  .  53 . 


21 


Ibid . 


22Ibid.  ,  p.  10. 

2  3 

Popper,  The  Logic  of  Scientific  Discovery,  pp .  27-34. 

2%omans,  Social  Behavior ,  p.  51. 

25 

Popper,  The  Logic  of  Scientific  Discovery,  pp .  34-42. 

2  6 

uHomans,  Social  Behavior ,  p.  54. 

2^Ibid.,p.  36;  55-56;  Homans,  The  Nature  of  Social 
Science,  p .  11. 

2  8 

Homans,  The  Nature  of  Social  Science,  p.  10. 
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^Louch  makes  this  point  clear  in  Explanation  and  Human 
Action,  pp .  13-15. 


^Homans  ,  Social 

Behavior , 

31Ibid. 

32Ibid. 

34Ibid .  ,  p.  54. 

35Ibid.  , 

3  6 

°The  use  of  assumptions  in  t 

33Ibid. 


Mechanism."  Peter  Park,  "Some  Methodological  Problems  of 
Homans'  Theory  of  Social  Behavior,"  presented  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Canadian  Sociological  and  Anthropological  As soiciation , 
June  6,  1968,  Calgary,  Canada. 

37 

Carnap  points  this  out  for  physical  theory  in  Philosophical 
F oundations  ,  pp  .  45-47. 


38 


Homans,  Social  Behavior,  p.  7  5 


^Ibid  .  ,  pp  .  57-61.  4^Ibid.,  pp  .  61-64 


4^Ibid  .  ,  pp  .  72-75. 
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Ibid  .  ,  p  .  75  . 


43 

J  .  S .  Mill ,  Philosophy  of  the  Scientific  Method  (New  York: 
Hafner  Publishing  Company,  1950),  Ernest  Nagel  (ed.).  Book  V, 
307-356 . 

44 

Peter  Winch,  The  Idea  of  a  Social  Science  (New  York: 
Humanities  Press ,  1958),  p.  72. 

45 

Homans,  The  Nature  of  Social  Science,  p.  44  .  Homans  is 
here  answering  a  charge  that  the  social  studies  have  no  general 
propositions  . 


46 


Homans  ,  Social  Behavior  ,  p  .  53 


4^Ibid .  ,  p  .  55  . 

48 

Homans,  The  Nature  of  Social  Science  ,  p.  44. 

Homans,  Social  Behavio r ,  p.  6. 

50Ibid.,  p.  13.  51Ibid.,  p.  42.  52lbid.  ,  p.  41. 
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53 

Homans  says,  "Indeed,  we  are  out  to  rehabilitate 
’economic  man.1  The  trouble  with  him  was  not  that  he  was 
economic  .  .  .  but  that  he  was  antisocial  and  materialistic. 

.  .  .  VVliat  was  wrong  with  him  were  his  values;  he  was  only 
allowed  a  limited  range  of  values;  but  the  new  economic  man 
is  not  so  limited.  He  may  have  any  values  whatever,  from  altruism 
to  hedonism.  .  .  .  Indeed,  if  he  has  learned  to  find  reward  in  not 
husbanding  his  resources,  if  he  values  not  taking  any  thought  for 
the  morrow,  and  acts  accordingly,  his  behavior  is  still  economic. 

In  fact,  the  new  economic  man  is  plain  man."  Social  Behavior, 

pp .  79 -80  . 

-^profit  =  reward  minus  cost;  or  cost  =  reward  minus  profit. 

r  C 

33Homans,  Social  Behavior,  p.  75. 

56  •  . 

He  is  inconsistent  on  this  point,  since  he  seems  to  account 
for  elementary  social  behavior  in  terms  of  social  praise,  approval, 
and  influence,  but  he  suggests  that  these  determinants  of  behavior 
are  relatively  weak  in  his  discussion  of  institutional  arrangements 
and  behaviors.  See  Chapter  VI  below. 

Actually,  as  Homans  moves  further  from  the  face-to-face 
group  toward  greater  inclusiveness  and  complexity,  he  finds  it  less 
useful  to  refer  to  his  propositions. 


58 


Homans,  Social  Behavior,  p.  381. 


59Ibid. 

60Ibid. 

^  Ibid. 

62Ibid.,  p.  382. 

^2Ibid„,  pp .  383-84. 

64Ibid. 
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The  reference  to  a  maximization  norm  is  to  the  norm  shown 

Thus  the 


to  be  implicit  before  Homans'  theory  can  begin  to  apply, 
theory  can  not  claim  to  begin  with  men  as  they  are  and  build  from 
that  point.  A  norm  of  behavior,  be  it  human  nature  or  not,  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  form  the  basis  of  our  understanding  of  the  propositions 
linking  values  and  activities. 

6  6 

uOr  so  it  seems;  Homans'  discussion  of  men  that  do  not 
conform  to  the  basic  human  ways  of  being  is  unclear. 

6  7 

Ibid.,  pp .  109-16.  This  sort  of  thing  is  continued  at  more 
length  in  the  treatment  of  esteem  in  Chapter  8  of  Social  Behavior, 
pp .  145-63. 
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6  8 

°Homans  has  a  chapter  on  influence  that  makes  essentially 
these  points,  in  Social  Behavior ,  pp  .  83-111. 

69 

'Ibid .  ,  p.  115. 

^See  Ibid.,  Chapter  18,  pp .  378-98. 

Ibid .  ,  p.  380.  ^Ibid.  ,  pp  .  45-46.  ^  ^Ibid  .  ,  p.  46. 

7  4 

Hans  L.  Zetterberg,  Review  of  Modern  Sociological  Theory 
in  Continuity  and  Change  edited  by  H.  Becker  and  A.  Boskoff,  Ameri¬ 
can  So_ciolo_gica^Rjeview,  XXIII  (February ,  1958),  95. 
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PART  II 

PAR  SON  IAN  FUNCTIONALISM 


X.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PART  II 


It  is  common  to  notice  that  Parsons1  theory  "changes" 
from  one  of  the  texts  he  has  written  to  another.  These  changes 
are  sometimes  understood  to  mean  that  the  theory  is  inconsistent, 
or  that  it  is  so  infinitely  adaptable  in  its  various  applications  that 
it  constitutes  only  a  scheme  of  categories,  or  a  system  of  concepts. 
Parsons  himself  argues  that  his  is  not  a  system  of  "theory," 
since  in  his  meaning  of  the  term,  a  theory  of  social  action  is  not 
possible  at  the  present  time.  His  scheme  is,  rather,  a  "theory 
of  systems.  It  attempts  to  present  the  best  attainable  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  state  of  knowledge  with  respect  to  the  theoretical  analysis  of  a 

1 

carefully  defined  class  of  empirical  systems."  Further,  Parsons 
argues  that  his  approach  is  the  only  one  possible,  since  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  clearly  defined  and  understood  set  of  related  cate¬ 
gories,  a  system,  into  which  aspects  of  social  life  maybe  divided 
for  analysis.  He  argues  that  such  a  set  of  categories  is  prerequi¬ 
site  to  the  development  of  a  "system  of  theory." 

Therefore,  it  is  clearly  understandable  that  his  system  may 
"change"  in  response  to  the  demands  placed  upon  it.  Since  he 
considers  it  a  partial  and  tentative  arrangement,  it  may  add  elements 
or  drop  them  as  it  becomes  necessary.  However,  it  is  maintained 
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in  this  essay  that  the  fundamental  bases  of  Parsons1  system  and 

the  questions  he  seeks  to  answer  have  remained  the  same  from 

their  inception,  and  that  the  changes  observable  from  application 

to  application  of  the  system  are  understandable  in  terms  of  the 

points  of  view  being  taken  by  Parsons  at  any  one  time.  His 

system  of  thought  seems  to  be  implied  in  its  entirely  when  any 

one  aspect  of  it  is  being  discussed.  Therefore,  it  is  possible  for 

2 

Parsons  to  write  a  whole  volume,  The  Social  System,  in  which 
he  concentrates  on  one  level  of  his  analysis  and  on  one  category 
of  elements  in  it.  Parsons  reminds  his  readers  from  time  to 
time  that  the  rest  of  the  theoretical  elements  of  the  system  are 
implied  and  stand  in  the  background  of  the  analysis  at  all  times. 
The  degree  to  which  this  is  so  will  be  examined  in  this  essay 
in  Chapters  XIII,  XIV,  and  XV. 

The  ways  in  which  Parsons  emphasizes  one  segment  of 
the  total  system  at  any  one  time  seems  to  be  the  main  problem 
in  understanding  how  his  system  is  really  one  at  all  times.  The 
study  of  the  concept  of  man  in  Parsons'  thinking  is  one  point  at 
which  the  differences  in  emphasis  seem  to  become  differences  in 
kind- -perhaps  implying  incompatibilities  among  the  assumptions 
upon  which  the  theory  is  based.  In  any  case,  it  will  be  shown 
that  the  concepts  of  man  developed  by  Parsons  and  his  collabora¬ 
tors  tend  to  be  more  or  less  systematically  spelled  out  depending 
on  the  levels  of  generality  and  analysis  being  focused  upon.  Also, 
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we  will  see  that  the  scheme  tends  to  support  one  or  another  of 
two  basic  views  of  man,  depending  again  upon  the  emphasis. 

It  is  important  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  we  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  problems  of  relative  emphasis  and  the  ways  in  which 
these  shade  off  into  differences  in  the  basic  character  of  theore¬ 
tical  thinking.  It  has  already  been  said  that  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  the  whole  of  Parsons1  thinking  is  implied  by  any  part  of 
it;  it  is  very  hard  to  locate  statements  in  Parsons1  works  that 
are  completely  contradictory.  It  is  not  so  hard,  however,  to  begin 
to  feel  that  Parsons  is  really  talking  about  something  different  in 
one  volume  than  he  was  talking  about  in  another.  In  this  Part, 
a  theoretical  problem  is  examined  which  seems  appropriate  to 
the  study  of  the  concept  of  man  in  Parsons1  writings,  and  which 
is  a  major  theoretical  concern  within  theory  itself.  This  is  the 
problem  of  locating  the  theoretical  agent(s)  of  choice  in  the 
system  that  includes  structural  elements  as  well  as  human  actors. 

The  objective  of  this  study  is  to  show  that  when  Parsons 
emphasizes  voluntarism,  the  actor's  own  determination  of  his  per¬ 
formances,  there  is  a  more  or  less  specific  model  of  man  implied. 
Alternatively,  it  is  demonstrated  that  when  Parsons  emphasizes 
the  analysis  of  structural  aspects  of  social  life,  especially  from 
the  social  system  point  of  view,  a  second  model  of  man  emerges 
which  is  deterministic  in  its  main  outline,  rather  than  voluntaristic . 
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We  will  see  that,  depending  on  the  model  of  man  in  view,  the 
concept  of  role  and  the  degree  of  specificity  of  cultural  pre¬ 
scriptions  change  accordingly. 

In  laying  the  background  for  an  understanding  of  Parsons, 
it  is  probably  best  to  begin  by  reconstructing  some  of  his  think¬ 
ing  concerning  the  trends  in  Western  social  thought.  This  recon¬ 
struction  emphasizes  the  problems  that  various  thinkers  solved 
best,  and  the  ones  they  failed  to  solve,  in  Parsons1  opinion.  It 
also  points  up  the  aspects  of  their  thinking  that  Parsons  chose  to 
take  into  his  own  scheme.  It  is  necessary  to  show  how  he  combines 
these  elements  into  a  conceptual  whole --a  system.  The  importance 
of  the  concept  "system"  can  not  be  overestimated  in  this  exploration 


of  Parsonian  theory. 
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XI.  THE  BASES  ON  WHICH  PARSONS1  THEORY  RESTS 


This  chapter  takes  up  some  of  the  history  of  sociological 
thought  related  to  Parsons1  work.  The  main  concern  is  to  focus 
on  some  theoretical  problems  which  historically  have  been  addressed 
by  a  comprehensive  sociological  theory- -or  by  the  first  steps  toward 
one.  Clearly,  if  theory  is  to  be  written,  certain  preliminary 
questions  concerning  where  one  ought  to  start  and  what  one  ought 
to  look  at  must  be  answered.  Parsons  has  taken  a  thorough  ap¬ 
proach  to  this  problem,  and  a  scholarly  one.  He  has  examined  the 
works  of  some  major  contributors  to  sociological  and  economic 

theory  with  a  view  to  taking  major  insights  from  them,  while  avoid- 

3 

ing  their  failures.  The  result  of  this  "empirical"  investigation 

of  theories  has  been  the  outline  of  Parsons1  "action  frame  of  ref- 

4 

erence."  Part  of  this  scheme  will  be  the  main  concern  of  the 
criticism  and  analysis  in  this  paper.  The  frame  of  reference  is 
related  to  the  model  of  man  in  Parsons1  theoretical  writings  both 
in  terms  of  motivated,  voluntaristic  action,  and  in  terms  of 
action1  s  structural  determinants. 

To  begin.  Parsons  reasons  that  a  theory  of  social  action 
is  concerned  mainly  with  the  actions  of  human  beings  in  social 
situations.  Thus  we  ought  to  look  at  theories  which  focus  on  this 
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aspect  of  social  action. 

The  starting  point,  both  historically  and  logically,  is 

the  conception  of  intrinsic  rationality  of  action.  This 

involves  the  fundamental  elements  of  "ends,"  "means" 

and  "conditions"  of  rational  action  and  the  norm  of 

5 

the  intrinsic  means -ends  relationship. 

V^e  see  that  Parsons  finds  it  profitable  to  concentrate  on  rationality 
and  utilitarianism,  although  he  considers  them  wanting  in  several 
respects  which  will  be  outlined  below.  Basically,  the  main  feature 
of  this  kind  of  thinking  is  the  means -ends  scheme  which  places 
emphasis  on  action  by  persons  or  actors  in  relation  to  their 
particular  goals  in  particular  situations.  It  is  the  problems  of 
where  goals  come  from  and  what  constitutes  a  "situation"  that 
make  Parsons  reject  other  features  of  this  branch  of  social  thought 
in  favor  of  that  of  Durkheim  and  Pareto.^ 

Utilitarian  theory  concentrates  on  the  means -ends  relation¬ 
ship  almost  exclusively.  The  ends  themselves  are  often  left  un¬ 
examined,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Hobbes,  are  left  to  the  common 
sense  notion  that  the  "rationality"  of  men  will  dictate  certain  funda¬ 
mental  ends  that  they  will  share  by  virtue  of  their  being  men.  Thus 
the  collective  decision  of  men  to  place  a  sovereign  at  the  head  of 
government  (in  the  broadest  sense  of  this  term)  derives  from  the 
common  interests  of  men  to  reduce  conflict  and  danger  from  each 
other.  This  seems  like  a  sound  assumption  to  make,  but  it  has  no 
place  in  utilitarianism  as  a  coherent  system  of  thought.  The  means - 
ends  scheme  simply  indicates  that  men  will  adopt  rationally 
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contrived  means  toward  the  achievement  of  their  own  private  ends. 

The  problem  Hobbes  solves  by  appealing  to  the  seemingly  normal 

and  common  desire  of  all  men  for  security  and  protection  is  that 

of  accounting  for  the  ends  of  action  by  looking  outside  the  means  - 

ends  scheme  itself.  This  takes  the  form  of  the  appeal  to  the 

7 

ultimate  rationally  conceived  end- -  survival . 

Implicit  in  this  means -ends  scheme  at  all  times  is  the  con¬ 
cept  of  voluntarism.  That  is,  while  the  ends  of  action  among  men 
are  left  unaccounted  for  within  the  scheme  itself,  the  voluntaristic 
nature  of  action  is  emphasized.  Certainly,  if  ends  are  left  unac¬ 
counted  for,  they  may  be  assumed  to  be  random  in  a  collectivity. 
Since  they  are  so,  it  is  up  to  the  individual  man  to  select  his  ends, 
and  rationally  contrive  their  means  of  pursuit. 

In  this  simple  scheme,  however,  voluntaristic  or  indivi¬ 
dually  contrived  and  executed  action  seems  to  exist  in  inverse 
proportion  to  the  ordering  or  structuring  of  the  ends  of  action. 

In  other  words,  as  order  concerning  the  ends  of  action  in  a 
collectivity  is  introduced  hypothetically  into  this  simple  scheme, 
determinism  seems  to  be  introduced  as  well.  If  action  were  viewed 
as  the  rational  adaptation  of  means  to  a  given  set  of  ends,  the 
norm  of  rationality  would  preclude  variations  in  behavior  forms, 
the  ends  now  being  given,  and  the  means  to  them  being  governed 
by  a  principle --rationality  itself .  Behavior  would  theoretically  be 
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uniform  among  the  members  of  a  collectivity  in  this  situation. 

The  result  of  this  circumstance  would  be  that,  given  a  set  of 
ends,  behavior  would  be  determined  by  them  and  the  rational 
standard  of  conduct.  This  would  mean,  of  course,  that  the 
voluntaristic  or  individually  contrived  aspects  of  the  scheme 
had  been  wiped  out.  Since  behavior  toward  ends  took  the  form 
of  rational  action,  and  since  the  ends  were  given,  the  behaviors 
could  not  be  other  than  uniform. 

This  is  a  major  reason  for  Parsons'  rejection  of  simple 
means -ends  thinking;  however,  the  utilitarian  form  of  analysis 
is  not  rejected.  It  is  profitable  to  conceive  of  action  as  being 
oriented  toward  ends  and  voluntaristically  conceived.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  ends  of  action  made  it  necessary  for  Parsons  to 
examine  other  works  of  social  and  economic  theory. 

Hedonism  or  pleasure  -  seeking  as  the  end  of  all  action 
seemed  a  reasonable  alternative,  but  proved  useless  after  all, 

g 

since  it  cut  out  the  analysis  of  ends  altogether.  If  one  postulates 
pleasure  as  the  end  of  all  action,  it  may  be  possible  to  argue  that 
men  do  not  usually  act  in  ways  which  bring  them  pain,  but  the 
question  of  what  brings  pleasure  to  men  has  been  avoided.  When 
this  question  is  confronted,  its  answer  takes  on  the  same  indeter¬ 
minate  theoretical  status  as  the  assumption  of  random  ends  of 
action  in  utilitarian  thought.  Since  it  is  not  possible  to  say  what 
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brings  pleasure  to  men  in  a  certain  collectivity,  it  is  useless  to 
speak  in  terms  of  pleasure- seeking  when  generating  a  theory 
of  ordered  social  behavior. 

However,  Parsons  does  not  reject  the  whole  idea  of 
hedonism  out  of  hand.  Certainly,  if  action  is  to  be  in  any  sense 
voluntaristic,  some  fundamental  psychological  principle  such  as 
pleasure,  need,  or  gratification  has  to  be  incorporated  into  the 
scheme  in  order  to  account  for  the  motivation  of  behavior.  Mo¬ 
tivational  categories  are  central  to  such  explanations .  Clearly, 
the  problem  of  ends  of  action  and  their  pursuit  within  the  context 
of  voluntarism  constitutes  the  main  concern  of  a  theory  of  social 
order.  To  discover  how  the  problem  of  ends  could  be  solved, 
Parsons  advanced  his  study  into  more  modern  economic  and 
political  thought  and  away  from  utilitarian  theory. 

We  have  seen  that  Parsons  views  utilitarian  theory  as 

9  . 

"inherently  unstable"  and  needing  metaphysical  assumptions, 
as  in  the  case  of  Hobbes,  to  account  for  the  relations  of  the 
ends  of  actions  in  a  collectivity  of  men.  In  his  treatment  of 
Marshall's  economic  thinking,  Parsons  finds  the  first  steps 
toward  an  account  of  the  relationships  of  the  ends  of  action,  even 
though  Parsons  regards  Marshall's  efforts  only  a  suggestion  of 
a  solution  to  the  problem."^ 

Marshall  refuses  to  accept  categorically  the  utilitarian 
assumption  of  the  independence  of  wants  .  He  divides  wants  into 
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"artificial,"  to  which  he  finds  he  can  apply  the  assumption  of 

the  independence  of  wants,  and  "wants  adjusted  to  activities,"  to 

which  he  can  not.^  Obviously,  the  second  category  is  the  more 

interesting  to  the  development  of  Parsons1  thinking,  since  the  idea 

of  adjustment  of  wants  to  activities  implies  some  determinate 

relationship  between  the  system  of  ends  of  action  and  the  activities 

of  life.  Parsons  chooses  to  consider  both  the  "wants  adjusted  to 

activities,"  and  the  activities  to  which  the  wants  were  adjusted  as 

"primarily  .  .  .  manifestations  of  a  single  relatively  well-inte- 

1 2 

grated  system  of  value -attitudes  .  " 

Certainly  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  integrated  value  - 
attitudes  was  what  Parsons  was  looking  for  in  Marshall.  It 
seems  to  be  the  first  step  in  moving  away  from  the  assumption 
of  the  randomness  of  ends.  It  poses  problems  for  Parsons'  think¬ 
ing  as  well  as  for  this  study,  however.  If  wants  are  indeed  some¬ 
how  adjusted  to  activities,  the  question  naturally  arises  concerning 
how  activitie s  and  wants  are  related.  The  postulation  of  an  inte¬ 
grated  system  of  value -attitude s  that  somehow  ties  wants  and 
activities  together  makes  logical  sense,  since  it  can  easily  be 
supposed  that  wants  and  activities  would  tend  to  coincide  under  the 
influence  of  a  common  set  of  attitudes  among  men.  But  the  question 
of  where  and  how  the  value  attitudes  were  generated  still  remains. 

This  was  a  persistent  problem  for  Parsons,  which  led  him  to  the 

1  3 

study  of  Pareto  and  Durkheim  particularly. 
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The  question  of  the  source  of  value -attitudes  also  guides 
this  study  of  Parsons1  theory,  since  the  answer  seemingly 
could  take  one  of  three  forms.  Men  could  exhibit  the  postulated 
integrated  value  system  relating  wants  and  activities  because 
fundamentally,  they  were  constituted  the  same.  This  would  place 
the  nature  of  man  himself  at  the  center  of  Parsons1  study  as 
well  as  of  this  one,  since  the  answer  to  the  question  of  exactly 
how  man  was  constituted  would  also  provide  the  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  relationships  of  wants  and  activities  in  human 
collectivities.  Men  could  develop  wants  which  coincided  with 
activities,  alternatively,  because  the  common  experiences  of 
men  in  collectivities  made  certain  actions  necessary  for  their 
survival,  or  the  survival  of  their  system  of  relations  with  each 
other.  This  would  cause  wants  and  activities  to  coincide  in  the 
sense  that  activities  would  tend  to  determine  wants.  This  leads 
to  a  formulation  of  the  relation  of  wants  and  activities  similar  to 
the  theory  of  natural  selection.  Men  would  tend  to  have  wants 
which  coincided  with  their  activities  because  the  survival  value 
of  that  particular  system  of  relationships  was  especially  great. 

The  third  logical  possibility  of  the  relations  of  wants  and  activities, 
tied  together  by  a  common  system  of  value -attitude s ,  concerns  the 
idea  that  wants  and  activities  really  "determine  each  other"  in 
some  kind  of  systematic  interchange  between  the  two.  This  would 
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lead  to  the  notion  that  the  common  system  of  value -attitude  s  was 
linked  to  both  wants  and  activities  because  men  tended  to  want  to 
do  what  they  also  needed  to  do  in  social  life. 

In  Parsons'  writings  there  are  clear  indications  that  he 
actually  takes  all  three  of  these  routes.  In  Chapter  XIII  of  this 
Part,  the  "voluntaristic"  emphasis  in  his  theory  will  be  discussed, 
showing  that  he  documents  a  specific  picture  of  the  nature  of  man 
based  on  the  actions  of  men  in  situations.  In  Chapter  XIV,  it  will 
be  seen  that,  from  time  to  time,  the  voluntaristic  aspects  of  man's 
behavior  have  been  neglected  in  favor  of  a  more  deterministic 
account.  This  corresponds  to  the  second  alternative  above.  In 
XVI,  the  two  divergent  approaches  are  brought  together,  with 
special  attention  to  the  models  of  man  derived  from  the  voluntaristic 
and  the  deterministic  emphases  from  Chapters  XIII  and  XIV. 

Parsons  argues  that  each  alternative  alone  is  insufficient 
in  solving  the  problem  of  ends.  In  The  Social  System,  he  gives 
three  reasons  why  the  convergence  of  wants  among  collectivities 
can  not  be  attributed  to  common  personality  or  constitutional 
make-up  alone.  "Since  all  the  different  roles  in  which  an  individual 
is  involved  are  interdependent  in  his  motivational  system,  the  com¬ 
bination  of  motivational  elements  which  produces  the  uniform  behavior 

14 

will  be  different  for  different  personalities."  Similarly,  "Role- 
involvements  do  not  exhaust  the  orientation  or  interest  system  of 
any  personality."  Finally,  Parsons  argues  that  "there  is  every 
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reason  to  believe  that  it  is  strictly  impossible  for  the  distribution 

of  constitutional  differences  in  the  population  of  a  complex  social 

1 6 

system  to  correspond  directly  with  the  distribution  of  roles." 

This  rejection  of  constitutional  or  psychological  determinism 
points  up  the  relevance  of  this  study  for  Parsonian  theory  and  for 
sociology.  Since  the  composition  of  man  is  rejected  as  the  sole 
determinant  of  social  organization,  the  questions  of  exactly  what 
is  the  composition  of  man  and  what  is  his  relationship  to  social 
organization  become  important.  We  can  not  build  systems  of 
social  action  while  neglecting  to  take  account  of  individuals,  for 
while  actors  in  the  Parsonian  sense  need  not  be  persons,  for  the 
most  part  they  are.  The  focus  of  the  Parsonian  system  on  the 
role,  rather  than  person,  does  not  reduce  the  difficulty  of  dealing 
with  men.  We  saw  above  that  Parsons  himself  explicitly  rec¬ 
ognizes  this  in  his  rejection  of  radical  psychological  determinism. 
The  person  is  in  a  dynamic  relationship  to  his  own  set  of  roles,  and 
the  roles  themselves  "do  not  exhaust  the  orientation  or  interest 
system  of  any  personality." 

The  second  alternative  to  the  question  raised  by  Marshall, 
that  of  social  or  cultural  determinism  to  account  for  the  ends  of 
action,  places  the  problem  of  the  nature  of  man  in  a  different 
theoretical  perspective.  It  was  suggested  that  the  "wants  adjusted 
to  activities"  could  be  interpreted  as  social  or  cultural  determinism. 
In  this  case,  the  question  would  become:  what  mechanisms  in  man 
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himself  make  it  possible  for  the  varieties  of  culture  and  social 
structure  to  mold  him;  and,  how  are  these  brought  into  play  in 
the  context  of  social  interaction? 

The  third  alternative,  that  the  interaction  context  has  an 
impact  on  both  wants  and  activities,  will  be  discussed  in  due 
course.  This  alternative  tends  to  devalue,  but  not  deny,  the 
impact  of  the  individual  actor  on  his  action- -this  is  the  element 
of  voluntarism  that  Parsons  insists  is  always  present.  On  the 
other  hand,  both  the  common  culture  and  the  structure  of  the 
interaction  system  in  which  the  individual  contacts  others  have 
an  impact  on  the  personality  of  the  actor  himself  and  determine 
to  some  degree  the  actions  he  will  take.  Parsons  holds  that  his 
scheme  steers  a  course  between  the  scylla  of  psychological 
determinism  and  the  charybdis  of  cultural  and  structural  deter¬ 
minism  by  employing  elements  of  both  while  not  relying  on  either. 

In  Pareto^  work,  Parsons  finds  an  indication  of  how 

17 

activities  and  wants  are  theoretically  related.  For  Pareto, 
the  "residues"  are  manifestations  of  sentiments,  and  it  is 

1 8 

sentiment  that  is  the  determining  force  in  social  equilibrium. 

The  question  Pareto  asked,  and  the  one  Parsons  follows  up  in 

his  analysis,  is  that  of  the  relationship  between  the  residues,  the 

derivations,  (expressions  calculated  to  account  for  the  residues), 

19 

and  action  that  is  non-logical  in  its  essential  character. 
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Pareto  divides  action  into  the  logical  and  non-logical.  He 
defines  logical  action  positively  by  relating  it  to  the  means -ends 
scheme  and  holding  that  logical  action  is  that  which  is  agreed  to 
be  such  by  an  outside  observer  with  extended  powers  of  vision  and 
analysis.  The  criterion  by  which  the  outside  observer  judges  action 
logical  is  the  norm  of  rationality,  which  forms  the  basis  of  utili¬ 
tarian  theory  and  Pareto's  economics.  His  question  concerning 
non-logical  action  (the  residual  category  which  includes  illogical 

action)  is:  in  what  respects  does  non-logical  action  differ  from 

20 

logical  action? 

We  have  seen  that  logical  action  was  the  linking  of  empirical 
ends  with  logically  related  means  .  This  was  "scientific"  action. 
The  problem  for  analysis,  however,  is  the  "unscientific,"  on  which 
Parsons  focuses.  It  seems  that  unscientific  action  can  be  accounted 
for  in  two  ways.  One  is  in  terms  of  ignorance  and  error.  In  this 
type  of  account,  the  non-logical  action  of  interest  can  be  said  to 

21 

be  erroneous  or  "wrong"  action,  given  the  end  nominally  in  view. 
Alternatively,  action  may  involve  elements  that  fall  altogether 
outside  the  provinces  of  scientific  design  of  behavior  and  logical 
analysis.  This  action  is  indeed  non-logical,  but  it  seems  that  it 
is  only  that;  it  is  not  illogical,  but  only  non-logical.  That  is,  the 
action  may  involve  elements  or  entities  that  are  unverifiable  .  In 
this  sense,  the  problem  of  non-logical  action  is  not  resolvable  in 
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terms  of  ignorance  or  error.  The  action  is  not  "wrong"  action, 

but  it  remains  non-logical  in  the  sense  that  Pareto  defines  logical 

action.  In  logical  action,  Pareto  stays  close  to  the  utilitarian 

means -ends  scheme.  He  does  not  account  for  the  relations  of 

ends  to  each  other.  As  Parsons  interprets  Pareto,  the  category 

of  non-logical  action  which  is  not  illogical  action  (not  "wrong" 

action  according  to  utilitarian  principles)  is  of  most  interest, 

since  it  suggests  a  normative  component  that  tends  to  account 

22 

for  actions  in  this  category. 

The  ends  of  action  may  be  classified  into  subjective  and 
objective  categories.  Obviously,  the  subjective  class  may  not 
be  dealt  with  according  to  logical  principles  by  an  outside  observer. 
These  subjective  acts  are  those  that  are  outside  the  criterion  of 
logicality,  and  thus  maybe  either  "right"  or  "wrong."  At  least 
they  have  the  potential  of  being  "right,"  while  remaining  essen¬ 
tially  non-logical  under  Pareto1  s  definition.  Actions  of  this  type 
may  have  derivations  associated  with  them  that  are  either  state¬ 
ments  of  "why"  certain  actions  ought  to  be  undertaken,  or  state¬ 
ments  of  appropriateness  of  certain  actions  and  the  ends  toward 
which  these  actions  are  directed.  Parsons  concludes  that  the 
derivations  which  tend  to  state  appropriateness  of  actions  are 
based  on  an  important  class  of  residues  which 

take  the  general  form  of  "a  sentiment  that  such  and  such  is 
a  desirable  state  of  affairs."  Such  statements  are  residues 
.  .  .  because  they  embody  ends  of  action  which  can  not  be 
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justified  .  .  .  not  because  they  are  appropriate  means  to 

other  ends,  but  because  they  are  deemed  desirable  as 

ends  in  themselves.  Such  residues  may  be  called  norma- 

23 

tive  residues  . 

Parsons  holds  that  the  consequences  of  the  discovery  of  this  class 

of  residues  in  Pareto’s  work  contradicts  the  utilitarian  position 

concerning  the  randomness  of  ends.  The  residues  are  not  random 

data  for  a  theory  of  action,  but 

on  the  contrary,  [_  they_/  constitute  a  definite  element  of 
systems  of  action,  in  an  understandable  state  of  inter¬ 
dependence  with  the  others.  .  .  .  So  far  as  ends  enter 

the  category  of  residues  as  independent  elements,  they 
are  not  random  ends,  but  stand  in  definable  positive 
relations  both  to  other  ends  in  the  same  system,  and  to 
the  other  elements  of  action.  ^4 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  ends  of  logical  acts, 
with  which  Pareto  is  less  concerned,  might  not  fall  into  this 
category.  They  might  be  manifestations  of  sentiments  as  well  as 
the  ends  of  logical  acts.  "For  even  though  the  means -ends  rela¬ 
tionship  be  completely  logical  there  may  be,  and  according  to 
Pareto  there  are,  certain  ends  which  are  not  capable  of  justifica¬ 
tion  in  terms  of  scientific  theory,  the  justifications  of  which  at 

25 

least  contain  residues,  if  not  derivations." 

The  possibility  that  the  ends  of  logical  action  might  also 
involve  components  of  sentiment  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
formation  of  Parsonian  theory,  and  also  raises  a  major  question 
for  the  study  of  Parsons’  work.  Parsons  is  suggesting  that  in 
Pareto’s  work  he  has  found  evidence  for  asserting  that  persons 
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may  act  in  a  single  way  for  more  than  one  reason,  and  while 
the  actions  based  on  those  reasons  tend  to  coincide,  the  reasons 
remain  analytically  separate.  Persons  maybe  committed  to  ends 
because  there  is  logical  or  physical  necessity  in  their  being  so, 
as  well  as  because  they  see  the  ends  of  action  as  "right,"  or 
justified  somehow.  These  two  categories  of  reasons  for  an  act 
tend  to  be  congruent  in  the  person  who  is  acting,  since  his  views 
of  appropriate  action  and  of  logical,  necessary  action  tend  to 
coincide.  This  insight  is  the  basis  on  which  Parsons  can  argue 
that  structurally  determined  or  socially  sanctioned  actions  are  also 
"voluntary"  actions  on  the  actors  part.  The  actor  may  see  himself 
as  having  chosen  deliberately  those  actions  which,  in  fact,  were 
not  matters  of  choice. 

This  proposition  raises  questions  related  to  the  subject 
of  this  study.  Specifically,  in  a  system  of  action  alternatives, 
where  should  the  agents  of  choice  be  located?  In  what  sense  is  it 
reasonable  to  speak  of  voluntarism  in  actors,  when  the  actions 
for  which  they  may  "volunteer"  may  be  strictly  limited?  What 
assumptions  about  the  nature  of  man  must  be  made  to  locate  choice 
with  the  individual,  or  with  the  system,  or  to  somehow  intertwine 
the  two  ? 

It  was  pointed  out  above  that  Parsons1  theoretical  writing  is 
an  attempt  to  employ  elements  of  structural  or  social  determinism, 
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while  not  violating  individualistic  or  voluntaristic  aspects  of  human 
behavior.  In  the  treatment  of  Durkheim,  Parsons  takes  issue  with 
the  view  that  Durkheim1  s  account  of  the  relations  between  man  and 
society  is  completely  M  sociologistic ,  M  or  simply  another  version 

?  L 

of  a  one -factor  theory  of  causation. 

Durkheim  in  many  respects  tended  to  set  a  "sociologistic" 
factor  theory  over  against  the  individualistic  factor  theories 
current  in  his  day.  But  along  with  this  heading  there  is  a 
more  important  strand  in  his  thought  which  generally  in¬ 
creased  in  strength  in  the  course  of  his  career.  This  is 
a  genuinely  structural -functional  treatment  of  the  social 
system.  .  .  .^7 

Z  8 

From  Durkheim,  especially  from  The  Division  of  Labor,  Parsons 
takes  some  major  features  of  his  more  structural  emphasis,  as 
well  as  more  criticisms  of  the  utilitarian  position  regarding  means, 
ends  and  their  relations. 

Durkheim  directs  attention  to  the  moral,  ethical  and  norma¬ 
tive  aspects  of  life.  According  to  Parsons,  The  Division  of  Labor 
was  written  to  show  that  these  were  the  central  concern  of  persons 
no  matter  whether  they  lived  in  a  society  characterized  by  mechanical 
solidarity,  in  which  the  common  sentiments  and  systems  of  acting 
are  more  apparent,  or  in  organic  solidarity,  in  which  it  appears  that 

the  mutuality  of  exchange  and  dependence  might  in  itself  account 

29 

for  the  apparent  order.  The  utilitarian  view  of  organic  solidarity 
would  have  been  as  Adam  Smith  had  it  in  The  Wealth  of  Nations  -  - 
basically  that  mutual  dependence  and  trade  linked  persons  together  so 


completely,  and  the  system  of  linkages  eventually  became  so  ramified, 
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that  it  fused  with  the  total  system  of  mutual  human  involvement. 

That  is,  the  tendencies  observed  in  market  relations  between 

persons  eventually  applied  to  all  aspects  of  life. 

This  division  of  labor,  from  which  so  many  advantages 

are  derived,  is  not  originally  the  effect  of  any  human 

wisdom,  which  foresees  and  intends  that  general 

opulence  to  which  it  gives  occasion.  It  is  the  necessary 

though  very  slow  and  gradual,  consequence  of  a  certain 

propensity  to  truck,  barter,  and  exchange  one  thing  for 
SO 

another . 

Rejecting  this  scheme,  Durkheim  observed  that  the  generali¬ 
zation  of  utilitarian  theory  fails  to  exhaust,  even  for  purely  econo¬ 
mic  transactions,  the  elements  which  are  actually  found  in  market 
relations  and  which  must  exist  prior  to  them  if  the  market  situation 
is  to  remain  at  all.  "What  is  omitted  is  the  fact  that  these  trans¬ 
actions  are  actually  entered  into  in  accordance  with  a  body  of 

binding  rules  which  are  not  part  of  the  ad  hoc  agreement  of  the 
31 

parties."  What  has  been  called  the  "institution  of  contract" 
has  not  been  entered  into  by  any  set  of  contracting  parties  expli¬ 
citly,  but  is  assumed  by  them  at  the  time  they  enter  the  contract. 

It  must  have  existed  prior  to  and  independently  of  the  participants 
in  any  exchange.  Further,  these  are  not  only  legal  rules  of 
transactions.  While  social  interchange  of  any  kind  might  be 
conceptualized  as  exchange  between  per  sons ,  these  exchanges 
take  place  in  the  context  of  a  system  of  customary  rules,  conven¬ 
tions  and  systems  of  informal  obligations  informally  enforced. 
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An  important  implication  of  this  line  of  thought  for  Parsons1 
work  is  that  this  critique  of  utilitarian  theory  emphasized  the  con¬ 
tinuing  nature  of  the  system  of  rules  over  time.  The  elements  of 
utilitarian  theory  contain  no  basis  for  order,  without  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  factors  outside  the  utilitarian  system.  But  even  if  such 
factors  are  admitted,  utilitarianism  provides  no  continuing  context 
in  which  similar  transactions  among  men  could  occur  at  another 
time.  The  duration  of  market  relations  among  men  is  normally 
short.  Under  strict  utilitarian  assumptions,  there  is  no  reason 
for  men  to  hit  upon  particularly  adequate  arrangements  of  contrac¬ 
tual  relations  again  ,  even  if  they  managed  to  do  so  once.  This 
raises  the  important  theoretical  problem  of  how  to  account  for 
the  continuation  of  a  system  of  rules  over  time.  Parsons  has 
found,  it  necessary  to  make  this  maintenance  of  basic  patterns  one 
of  his  prime  concerns. 

The  rules  relied  upon  in  utilitarianism  as  they  supposedly 
emerge  from  the  transactions  among  people  are  purely  regulative 
in  character.  They  rely  for  their  force  on  the  assumption  that 
the  reason  for  being  committed  to  them  at  all  is  the  mutual  desire 
for  gain  of  the  contracting  parties.  The  rules  have  no  binding 
character,  no  moral  force,  of  themselves.  They  are  merely 
part  of  the  apparatus  of  conducting  transactions  among  persons. 
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However,  the  fact  that  Durkheim  placed  major  emphasis 
on  the  moral  relevance  of  the  rules  appearing  to  be  external  to 
contractual  relations  points  up  two  important  aspects  of  these  rules. 
They  are  not  simply  part  of  the  hardware  of  doing  business.  The 
rules  have  taken  on  a  moral  aspect  that  merely  agreed-upon 
regulations  would  not  have.  Also,  since  this  is  so,  it  is  the  commit¬ 
ment  of  individuals  to  these  rules  that  gives  them  their  impact  on 
human  conduct.  Thus,  Durkheim  can  not  be  interpreted  purely  as 
a  cultural  determinist  who  hypothesized  the  simplistic  control 

over  individuals  of  some  "group  mind,"  or  social  determinism 
32 

agent.  Commitment  to  the  rules  and  institutions  of  a  society 
was  what  gave  these  their  force  in  regulating  conduct.  It  was  the 
essentially  moral  character  of  people,  leading  them  to  make  correct 
choices  in  terms  of  rules  and  to  be  committed  to  the  outcomes  of 

the  choices  they  made ,  that  characterized  social  life. 

33 

At  this  point  we  see  one  of  the  "convergences"  Parsons 
focuses  upon  in  his  treatment  of  Durkheim,  Pareto,  Marshall 
and  Weber.  Concerning  Pareto,  we  saw  that  Parsons  concludes 
there  are  points  of  contact  between  logical  action  and  non-logical 
action,  in  that  action  which  is  essentially  logical  can  also  be  a 
manifestation  of  sentiment  concerning  the  action  itself.  Parsons 
felt  that  Pareto  was  pointing  to  ways  in  which  ends  of  action  take  on 
elements  of  sentiment,  as  well  as  utility  for  the  system  of  action 
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itself.  It  was  argued  that  this  was  recognition  on  Parsons1  part 
that  an  act  could  be  desired  as  well  as  "correct"  in  terms  of 
necessities.  Similarly,  in  Durkheim,  we  see  that  necessary 
rules,  those  actually  making  social  life  possible,  are  also  the 
object  of  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  persons  who  live  within 
the  framework  of  these  rules.  It  is  the  commitment  of  these 
persons  that  gives  the  system  of  rules  its  measure  of  control 
over  human  conduct.  This  double  emphasis  (of  necessity  and 
commitment)  is  a  main  theme  in  the  theory  of  social  action 
developed  by  Parsons. 

In  Durkheim,  Parsons  also  found  material  for  his  later 
concern  with  systems  of  symbols  and  their  relations  to  systems 
of  human  action  and  personality.  Inherent  in  the  constellation  of 
rules  for  conduct,  there  comes  to  be  a  value  system.  This  system 
not  only  directs  the  ends  of  specific  acts,  but  it  governs  all  the 
actions  of  individuals.  The  organization  in  this  system  of  values 
comes  to  be  reflected  in  the  organized  activities  of  persons.  This 
system  of  values  is  manifested  as  conditions  under  which  certain 
kinds  of  acts  are  appropriate.  Thus  the  system  both  defines  the 
immediate  ends  of  action  and  embodies  a  set  of  rules  covering  the 
complex  of  specific  actions.  From  Durkheim!s  concern  for  order 
and  its  explanation,  it  follows  that  the  system  of  rules  must  be  tied 
ultimately  to  the  concerns  of  persons.  It  is  not  enough  that  action 
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follow  rules;  for  those  rules  to  be  operative,  they  must  be  shared 
and  related  to  the  general  concerns  of  persons.  This  is  shown 
in  Durkheimds  treatment  of  anomie,  ^  the  case  in  which  the 
individual  is  deprived  of  a  systematic,  stable  arrangement  of 
socially  given  norms,  and  in  which  the  moral  quality  of  conduct 
is  reduced. 

Thus,  Parsons  finds  support  for  his  notion  that  action  is 
always  essentially  normative.  Not  only  is  it  normative,  but  the 
norms  to  which  action  is  related  form  a  systematic  whole.  This 
whole  is  reflected  at  three  levels  of  generality  that  have  come  to 
concern  Parsons  in  his  later  writings.  These  are  the  personality 
level,  indicated  in  Durkheirrds  work  by  the  emphasis  on  individual 
commitment  to  norms;  the  social  system  level,  in  which  actual 
behavioral  manifestations  of  the  commitment  to  norms  are  found; 
and  the  cultural  level,  consisting  of  the  collection  of  symbols 
which  have  meaning  in  terms  of  the  norms  and  performances 
based  on  them. 

Parsons  thus  isolated  three  important  phases  of  theoretical 
thinking  that  were  to  remain  part  of  his  work  thereafter.  These 
are  the  three  levels  of  abstraction  that  he  calls  the  personality 
system,  the  social  system,  and  the  cultural  system.  In  main 
outline,  they  have  the  characteristics  he  found  in  Durkheim's 
treatment  of  these  abstractions.  They  are  intimately  related  to 
each  other  via  the  congruence  of  the  motivations  to  act,  the  act 
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itself,  and  the  regulative  system  current  in  culture  that  governed 
the  act.  Parsons  had  seen  Marshall's  rejection  of  the  assumption 
of  the  randomness  of  ends  in  utilitarian  economic  theory  and  his 
substitution  of  the  notion  that  ends  become  "adjusted  to  life." 

In  Pareto,  Parsons  found  that  this  insight  was  again  confirmed, 
since  even  in  Pareto’s  classification  of  acts  into  logical  and  non- 
logical,  there  is  indication  that  actions  are  normatively  oriented, 
and  that  these  actions  are  tied  to  life  experiences.  Logical 
actions  (those  that  logically  relate  ends  and  means)  also  become 
objects  of  sentiment.  Persons  tend  to  become  committed  to 
activities  that  are  essential  to  their  welfare,  or  at  least  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  system  of  social  relations  that  comes  to  be 
common  in  a  group.  At  least  some  such  actions  could  also  be 
called  "logical,"  since  they  are  carried  out  according  to  rules 
agreed  to  be  "correct"  with  respect  to  efficiently  relating  means 
and  ends.  There  seem  to  be  obvious  implications  here  for  the 
sociology  of  knowledge. 

In  Durkheim,  Parsons  finds  reason  to  advance  his  position 
further.  Durkheim  showed  that  even  in  the  most  contractual 
relationships,  there  is  an  external  and  prior  system  of  normative 
elements  regulating  how  the  contracts  are  to  be  carried  out.  This 
normative  system  has  the  support  of  those  it  regulates,  if  it  is  to 
have  force  at  all.  There  is  an  obvious  parallel  here  with  Pareto 
in  that  some  logical  actions  also  have  the  support  of  "sentiments." 
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Finally,  Durkheim  argued  that  the  normative  elements  manifested 
in  social  relationships  form  a  system,  a  whole  which  is  articulated 
with  life  experiences  of  persons  governed  by  the  norms,  and  which 
becomes  generalized  both  to  regulate  specific  acts  and  to  provide 
a  general  framework  of  rules  within  which  persons  find  meaning. 

We  will  see  that  these  main  ideas,  combined  with  some  taken 
from  Weber,  constitute  the  basis  on  which  Parsons  builds  his 
system  of  action.  They  are  never  really  abandoned.  Apparently, 
no  matter  how  Parsons  states  his  arguments,  or  which  part  of  his 
system  he  is  focusing  on,  he  means  to  imply  these  elements  of 
his  system  . 

Parsons  is  concerned  with  Weber’s  work  on  capitalism 

particularly  as  it  relates  to  the  place  of  values  in  sociological 

theory.  Weber’s  interest  in  capitalism  consists  in  showing  how 

it  could  be  theoretically  accounted  for  in  the  history  of  Western 

civilization,  especially  since  he  holds  that  certain  aspects  of  that 

,  35 

history  parallel  that  of  other  parts  of  the  world  at  various  times. 
Specifically,  his  interest  is  in  rational  capitalism,  or  the  rational 
organization  of  free  labor  into  a  productive  unit.  This  kind  of 
organization  is  one  aspect  of  the  concept  of  "bureaucracy,"  which 
involves  the  organization  of  persons  pursuing  specific  ends  while 
serving  the  larger  ends  of  the  organization  as  a  unit,  which  might 
be  quite  impersonally  conceived.  In  this  kind  of  organization,  the 
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office  is  thought  of  as  a  calling  in  which  the  tasks  impose  ob¬ 
ligations  on  the  incumbents.  Thus  a  bureaucracy,  which  has 
the  same  general  features  as  the  rational  organization  of  modern 
capitalism,  has  a  compulsive  yet  voluntaristic  element.  Once 
the  person  is  involved  in  the  system  his  action  is  oriented  toward 
goals  which  carry  individual  rewards  and  sanctions  for  their  per¬ 
formance.  These  goals  are  organized  on  a  higher  level  in  terms 
of  the  total  goals  of  the  system  within  which  each  person’s 
special  interests  are  arranged.  These  higher  goals,  moreover, 
are  usually  beyond  the  control  of  the  incumbents  of  specific  offices 
in  the  bureaucratic  structure.  This  is  especially  the  case  when 
the  whole  organization  of  Western  capitalism  is  viewed  as  essen¬ 
tially  a  type  of  bureaucracy.  Weber  accounts  for  the  goals  of 
the  system  as  a  whole  by  examining  the  "ultimate  goals  and 

value  attitudes"  that  are  "anchored  in  and  in  part  dependent  on  a 

3  b 

definite  metaphysical  system  of  ideas."  This  accounts  for  his 
attention  to  religious  ideas  in  relation  to  the  influence  they  have 
on  capitalism.  This  eventually  brings  Weber  to  conclude  that 
there  is  a  close  functional  relationship  among  the  activities  of 
man  as  they  are  oriented  to  specific  goals  in  systems,  and  ultimate 
goals  toward  which  those  systems  are  in  turn  directed,  and  the 
dominant  metaphysical  system  or  meaning  arrangements  men  hold. 
This  argument  constitutes  a  major  theme  in  The  Protestant  Ethic 
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and  the  Spirit  of  Capitalism,  as  well  as  a  theme  on  which  Parsons 
finds  it  useful  to  enlarge. 

The  theoretical  beginning  point  for  Weber,  and  for  Parsons, 
is  the  standard  of  intrinsic  rationality,  or  efficiency.  The  ultimate 
value  element  comes  into  Weber’s  work  with  the  system  of  attitudes 
associated  with  religion.  These  attitudes  aretaken  as  data  by 

o  n 

Weber  and  called  "religious  interests."  Religious  interests  be¬ 
come  associated  with  the  ways  in  which  men  make  a  living  through 
a  manifestation  of  these  interests  in  attitudes  toward  work.  Thus 
Weber  seems  to  be  seeing  a  systematic  interrelation  among  ideas 
of  an  "ultimate"  nature,  specific  prescriptions  for  conduct  which 
are  closely  associated  with  these  but  distinct  from  them,  and  the 
actual  activities  in  which  men  engage.  This  could  all  be  set  in  a 
context  of  voluntarism,  since  each  man  is  concerned  only  with  his 
set  of  specific  interests.  He  might  not  be  aware  of  (probably  is 
not  aware  of)  the  greater  systematic  arrangement  of  these  three 
aspects  of  social  life.  Thus  man  could  go  about  his  business,  for¬ 
mulating  his  actions  according  to  given  specifics  of  the  situations 
in  which  he  acted,  in  accordance  with  his  particular  conception  of 
values,  while  in  the  main  being  under  the  general  influence  of  the 
systems  of  ultimate  values  current  in  society  as  well  as  the  patterns 


of  action  of  other  men. 
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XII.  OUTLINE  OF  PARSONS'  THEORY 


The  previous  chapter  attempted  to  show  by  consideration 
of  Parsons'  theoretical -historical  essays  in  The  Structure  of  Social 
Action  that  certain  issues  in  the  history  of  social  thought  are  of 
importance  to  Parsons'  own  theorizing.  These  issues  have  been 
developed  as  the  major  relevant  insights  of  the  four  thinkers  Parsons 
treats,  and  the  main  breakdowns  in  the  utilitarian  conception  of  the 
relationships  of  means  to  ends  and  ends  to  each  other.  In  the  present 
chapter,  the  main  conclusions  of  the  substantive  work  just  reviewed 
will  be  related  to  certain  fundamental  issues  in  the  general  theory  of 
action  as  it  is  found  in  the  later  Parsons.  This  will  establish  that, 
while  Parsons  does  indeed  "change"  in  some  respects,  his  thought 
should  be  understood  as  being  all  of  a  piece.  The  main  problem 
with  Parsons'  work  in  this  regard  will  be  whether  or  not  all  the 
elements  of  it  are  capable  of  fitting  into  the  same  theoretical  scheme. 

Parsons  argues  that  his  work  in  The  Structure  of  Social 
Action  was  to  discover  and  document  convergences  in  the  writings  of 
members  of  divergent  "schools"  of  social  thought.  Several  of  these 
convergences  were  pointed  out  in  the  previous  chapter.  The  immense 
problem  Parsons  has  set  for  himself  is  to  unite  these  convergent  elements 
into  a  single  theory  of  social  action,  while  avoiding  the  pitfalls  and  blind 
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alleys  of  the  "schools"  from  which  the  theoretical  elements  are  taken. 

This  chapter  will  demonstrate  that,  indeed,  Parsons  does  employ 
the  theoretical  insights  documented  in  The  Structure  of  Social  Action 
in  his  theory,  as  well  as  some  others  that  he  finds  congenial. 

We  will  now  turn  to  a  preliminary  sketch  of  Parsons'  theory. 
After  this,  the  following  two  chapters  will  treat  Parsons'  voluntaristic 
emphasis,  from  which  a  distinct  model  of  man  emerges,  and  his  de¬ 
terministic  emphasis,  in  which  a  different  and  less  specific  model 
of  man  is  implied.  This  will  have  the  effect  of  dividing  Parsons'  theory 
and  examining  one  half  of  it  at  a  time.  The  chapter  following  these 
examinations  will  again  unite  the  theory  with  special  regard  to  the 
models  of  man. 

One  of  Parsons'  main  concerns  has  been  to  spell  out  his 
"action  frame  of  reference"  as  completely  as  possible.  ^  When  he 
begins  with  individual  actions  and  the  problem  of  how  to  conceptualize 
them,  he  usually  starts  with  the  actor  in  a  situation.  He  holds  this 
actor  -  situation  combination  to  be  the  main  "precipitate"  of  utilitarian 
theory.  That  is,  the  fundamental  aspects  of  social  action  for  Parsons 
are  (1)  the  actor,  involved  in  (2)  a  situation,  which  includes  (3)  goals 
toward  which  the  actor  would  like  to  move,^  The  technological  aspect 
of  how  the  actor  moves  toward  his  goals  is  included  in  the  concept  of  the 
means -ends  scheme.  We  saw  that  no  matter  how  the  strict  utilitarian 
scheme  is  formulated,  it  always  involves  a  problem  of  the  ends  of  action. 
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This  is  the  weakness  of  utilitarianism  for  Parsons.  Since  the  ends  of 
action  are  not  specified,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  about  order  in  social 
action  coming  out  of  a  simple  linking  up  of  means  to  ends;  the  ends 
must  be  regulated  somehow.  This  does  not  violate  the  fact  that  con¬ 
ceptualizing  action  in  terms  of  means  and  ends  is  useful.  It  remains 
the  starting  point  for  Parsons’  action  frame  of  reference. 

This  conceptual  starting  point  implies  certain  logically-related 
questions  which  Parsons  recognizes.  If  action  is  to  be  conceived  in 
terms  of  means  and  ends,  the  social  regulation  of  the  ends  themselves 
might  ultimately  lead  to  complete  social  control  over  the  ends  .  Since 
the  means  to  ends  are  governed  by  the  notion  of  intrinsic  rationality, 
this  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  regulation  of  means  would  be  a 
consequence  of  the  specific  regulation  of  ends.  Action  in  roles  would 
therefore  be  uniform.  This  is  the  extreme  "sociologistic"  position 
that  Parsons  wishes  to  avoid.  Avoiding  this  problem  is  critical  to 

the  success  of  the  theory  of  action,  since  action,  while  having  its 

41 

ends  somehow  regulated,  is  also  conceived  to  be  voluntaristic. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  involves  a  shift  away  from  the 

simple  conceptualization  of  action  as  somehow  "programmed"  into  actors, 

and  therefore  determined,  and  toward  account  of  the  "organization  of 

42 

the  actor’s  orientations  to  a  situation."  The  emphasis  here  is  on 
the  actor’s  system  of  organization  of  action,  and  away  from  the  organi¬ 


zation  of  ends  of  action  for  actors.  The  distinction  is  crucial.  Ordered 
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social  actions  are  not  conceived  as  especially  rigid  types  of  acts  or 
arrangements  of  action  into  which  an  actor  must  "fit."  Rather,  the 
order  observed  in  social  life  is  conceived  as  a  result  of  the  interaction 
of  actors  who  are  oriented  similarly  to  goals  and  situations.  As  such 
actors  meet  each  other,  their  activities  are  not  "determined,"  in 
the  sense  that  they  are  preplanned  or  pre-ordained;  actors  are  not 
robots.  However,  the  organizations  of  the  actors'  orientations  to 
situations  ensures  that,  when  all  is  working  well,  the  actors  themselves 
will  wish  to  act  in  ways  that  might  be  predicted  if  an  observer  were 
familiar  with  the  actors'  personal  systems  of  orientation.  These  acts 
certainly  are  predicted  by  those  with  whom  the  actors  come  in  contact. 

Thus,  the  utilitarian  scheme  of  goals  and  means  remains. 
Actors  are  the  authors  of  their  own  actions.  The  problem  of  establish¬ 
ing  the  orientations  of  actors  is  essentially  one  of  establishing  the 
criteria  by  which  they  are  liable  to  evaluate  given  objects  in  their 
field  of  action.  This  is  the  aspect  of  social  action  toward  which 
Marshall,  Pareto,  Durkheim  and  Weber  were  pointing.  Action  becomes 
normatively  oriented  via  cultural,  symbolic  representations  that  are 
both  external  to  and  internalized  by  the  actor.  The  internal -external 
distinction  is  important.  Abstracted  as  the  cultural  system,  the  set 
of  symbols  constituting  the  generalized  values  among  men  in  collecti¬ 
vities  can  be  said  to  exist  outside  the  persons  that  carry  them.  They 
can  be  passed  among  persons,  and  they  remain  when  individual  contri¬ 
butors  to  them  are  no  longer  present.  But  to  be  important  to  behavior, 
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the  representations  (the  "culture")  have  to  be  "internal"  to  the 

actors.  To  have  all  the  properties  that  make  it  seem  "external" 

to  the  participants  in  it,  it  must  be  internal  to  them,  since  it  is 

not  reasonable  to  speak  of  ideas,  symbols,  and  the  like  having  an 

existence  in  an  ontological  sense  . 

The  facts  that  action  is  normative  in  Parsons1  theory  and 

that  it  shows  the  impact  of  culture  raise  the  problem  of  the  nature 

of  man  as  a  cultural  being.  Obviously,  there  is  a  sense  in  which 

individual  attitudes  and  systems  of  value  are  the  culture;  there  is  also 

a  sense  in  which  each  person  does  not  participate  in  the  whole  of  the 

culture.  Parsons  tries  to  keep  the  distinction  between  these  two 

senses  clear  by  saying  that  the  cultural  system  is  "articulated  with," 

43 

or  "interpenetrates"  the  personality  of  the  actor. 

All  of  this  is  to  be  kept  separate  from  Parsons'  social  system, 

which  is  neither  the  culture,  nor  the  personality  of  the  individual  actor, 

44 

but  a  separate  "system  of  action."  That  is,  the  social  system  con¬ 
sists  of  the  actual  components  of  the  actions  that  are  transmitted  and 
received  among  interacting  persons  or  collectivities.  To  be  social 
action,  it  must  be  the  non-random  action  of  two  or  more  actors  in¬ 
volved  in  the  same  culture;  this  action  is  motivated  in  each  actor 

45 

according  to  the  orientations  to  action  that  are  shared  between  them. 
The  antecedents  of  this  kind  of  theoretical  action  are  probably  seen 
best  in  Parsons'  discussion  of  Weber's  Protestant  Ethic  and  the  Spirit 
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of  Capitalism .  Weber  points  out  that  it  is  the  particular  elements  of 
orientation  having  their  origins  in  Protestantism  that  fit  in  with  the 
demands  of  capitalism.  These  issue  in  the  specific  system  of  values 
that  is  termed  the  "Protestant  ethic."  Individuals  having  the  "ethic" 
are  likely  to  design  their  activities,  (that  is,  to  make  choices  among 
alternatives  to  action),  to  fit  the  ethic  in  that  specific  kinds  of  eco¬ 
nomic  behavior  ("capitalistic"  activity)  will  be  the  result.  This 
example  shows  how  Parsons  argues  it  is  possible  to  have  a  highly 
generalized  cultural  standard  "internalized"  in  individuals,  while  not 
at  the  same  time  assuming  that  the  culture  specifically  "determines" 
action  for  individuals. 

An  aspect  of  social  life  emphasized  by  Durkheim,  and  dis¬ 
covered  in  Pareto,  was  that  persons  show  commitment  to  the  norma¬ 
tive  structure  they  follow.  This  commitment  is  important  to  Parsons1 
system  of  analyzing  social  action,  since  it  provides  a  vehicle  for 
maintaining  the  voluntaristic  element  of  action,  while  restricting  it 
to  certain  acts  aimed  toward  certain  ends.  It  also  raises  the  problem 
of  the  socialization  of  motivation.  Parsons  argues  that  the  role  (the 

interlinking  of  rights  and  duties  associated  with  a  status)  is  the  basic 

46 

unit  of  social  systems.  A  role  does  not  exhaust  the  personal  reper¬ 
tory  of  individual  actors  in  the  theoretical  situation  in  which  the  role 
is  involved,  but  it  does  place  demands  on  persons  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  social  system,  a  system  of  roles  itself.  If  roles  are  to  be 
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enacted  in  a  way  that  fits  the  needs  of  the  social  system  as  a  whole, 
persons  have  to  be  motivated  to  act  according  to  role  prescriptions. 
Since  the  role  is  at  the  social  system  level  of  abstraction,  in  a  theore¬ 
tical  sense,  it  is  the  meeting  point  of  voluntaristic  action  and  cultur¬ 
ally  prescribed  demands.  Persons  must  be  induced  to  volunteer  their 
actions  in  accordance  with  the  demands  placed  by  the  role  and  arti¬ 
culated  to  the  individual  via  the  cultural  system.  These  demands  are 
worked  out  through  a  system  of  reciprocal  expectations  and  duties  of 
the  role  that  are  inherent  in  the  structure  of  the  role  system  itself. 
Thus,  a  role  always  implies  a  complimentarity  of  actions  among  two 
or  more  persons.  Since  cultural  determinism  is  to  be  avoided,  yet 
necessities  of  the  system  above  the  individual  level  are  to  be  attended 
to,  the  system  of  roles  must  be  engaged  both  to  satisfy  the  individuals 

that  volunteering  for  the  role  is  "right"  for  them,  and  to  maintain 

47 

the  functional  role  vis-a-vis  the  social  system  itself. 

The  problem  of  how  to  achieve  this  double  aspect  of  role 

behavior  is  solved  by  the  socialization  of  motivation  and  by  the 

structure  of  the  role  system  itself.  In  a  general  sense,  the  individual 

takes  on  the  standards  and  ideals  of  his  group  in  the  process  of  sociali- 

48 

zation.  That  is,  these  become  part  of  his  personality.  He  is  social¬ 
ized  so  that  situations  in  which  alternatives  are  involved  will  be  little 
or  no  problem  for  him.  He  will  know  how  to  act,  since  he  will  have 
learned  criteria  for  making  choices  concerning  the  behaviors  required 
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of  him.  The  summary  statement  of  this  is  that  the  mechanism  of 
socialization  has  ensured  that,  given  alternatives,  the  individual  will 
be  motivated  to  act  in  accordance  with  cultural  standards  . 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  take  up  the  process  of  socializa¬ 
tion  specifically,  as  long  as  it  is  understood  how  it  is  conceived  by 
Parsons.  Essentially,  socialization  harnesses  the  diffuse  needs  and 
organic  desires  of  the  individual  and  directs  them  into  socially  approved 
channels.  Gradually,  the  individual  comes  to  be  gratified  in  social 
relationships  by  rewards  others  are  capable  of  giving  him.  He  is 
also  able  to  reward  persons  in  socially  expected  and  approved  ways. 
Once  this  kind  of  socialization  has  been  completed,  each  individual 
role  player  has  a  part  of  the  total  conformity -maintaining  mechanism 
under  his  control,  since  each  has  the  capacity  to  reward  the  other. 


It  can  be  seen  that,  since  roles  involve  a  set  of  expectations 


and  rights,  each  role’s  rights  become  its  opposite  number’s  duties 

50 

Sanctions  may  be  brought  into  play  by  each  actor  because,  due  to 


49 


the  process  of  socialization,  persons  have  the  capability  of  rewarding 
or  punishing  each  other.  Role  behavior  becomes  contingent  upon 
the  rewards  and  sanctions  that  pass  between  Actor  and  others.  Persons 
will  want  to  do  those  things  that  amount  to  the  duties  of  their  roles, 
because  the  persons  to  whom  those  duties  are  rights  will  hold  the 


power  of  negative  sanction  (punishment),  as  well  as  the  power  to 

51 

reward  correct  performance. 
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This  is  only  half  the  story,  however.  We  saw  that  internally, 
individual  role  players  come  to  an  understanding  of  the  roles  they 
play  and  the  ideals  of  the  culture  they  carry.  From  the  position 
developed  just  above,  it  may  seem  that  role  behavior  is  imposed 
on  the  role  player  through  a  system  of  punishments  and  rewards. 

While  this  is  true,  the  individual  also  appreciates  the  roles  for  their 
own  sake.  That  is,  he  wants  to  perform  according  to  role  prescrip¬ 
tions.  Role  playing  according  to  the  system1  s  demands  is  itself 

52 

internally  gratifying.  There  is  a  convergence,  then,  of  the  role 
player's  desires  for  action  with  the  desires  of  other  role  players. 

Thus,  conformity  as  a  direct  means  of  fulfilling  internal  desires 
tends  to  coincide  with  the  conditions  under  which  the  role  player 
will  be  rewarded  by  other  s  . 

This  discussion  demonstrates  the  fine  line  Parsons  draws 

between  the  demands  of  voluntarism  on  the  one  hand  and  cultural 

and  social  determinism  on  the  other  .  Without  one  side  or  the  other 

of  this  double  gratification  scheme  (internal -external)  he  has  worked 

out,  his  system  would  deteriorate  into  either  one  based  on  external 

force  or  one  based  on  internal  individual  desires.  In  either  case,  this 

,  53 

would  throw  him  back  into  the  "utilitarian  dilemma."  Force  alone 
would  stand  outside  the  action  system  vis-a-vis  any  actor,  making  this 
very  similar  to  Hobbes'  solution  to  the  problem  of  order.  The  other 
side  of  the  double  gratification  system  alone  would  put  Parsons  squarely 
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in  the  psychological  determinism  department,  which  might  deny  the 
existence  and  need  for  culture  and  social  system  abstractions  alto¬ 
gether.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  subtleties  of  the  Parsonian 
scheme  involve  matters  of  emphasis,  rather  than  clear  differences 
in  statements  or  contradictions.  This  is  particularly  the  case  here. 
When  the  question  is  one  of  choice  in  the  system  involving  actors  and 
their  interactions,  the  emphasis  on  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  double 
gratification  scheme  will  make  all  the  difference. 

Certainly  so  long  as  it  may  be  supposed  that  actors  choose 
the  same  actions  voluntaristically  as  would  be  chosen  for  them  exter¬ 
nally,  no  difficulty  arises.  But  if  these  two  choices  diverge,  the 
question  becomes  one  of  defining  whether  internal  or  external  agents 
for  determining  action  are  likely  to  win  out.  This  internal -external 
duality  runs  through  much  of  Parsonian  theory.  It  is  pointed  up 
especially  in  his  consideration  of  deviance  as  essentially  voluntaristic 
action,  and  social  control  as  imposed  constraint,  or  in  his  categories 

of  types  of  deviance  and  their  paired  categories  of  successful  social 

54 

control . 

In  reviewing  The  Structure  of  Social  Action,  we  saw  that 
Parsons  pays  special  attention  to  aspects  of  theories  that  supply 
theoretical  reasons  for  roles  being  what  they  are  in  society.  That  is, 
it  is  one  thing  to  say  that  the  social  system  can  not  be  arranged  so  that 
the  ends  of  action  within  it  are  random,  another  to  notice  that  ends  of 


action  tend  to  become  identified  with  certain  sectors  of  social  life.  It 
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is  quite  another  still  to  give  an  account  of  why  actions  tend  to  get 
institutionalized  in  the  particular  patterns  they  do.  The  account  of 
how  this  happens  thus  forms  a  very  crucial  part  of  Parsons’  theory. 
Up  to  this  point,  it  has  been  suggested  that  Parsons  can  account 
theoretically  for  the  role  behavior  of  individuals,  for  the  impact  of 
culture  on  personality  and  on  behavior  itself.  If  we  have  followed 
Parsons  this  far,  we  have  tentatively  agreed  that  socialization  can 
be  relied  upon  to  prepare  persons  for  role  playing  by  committing 
them  to  certain  kinds  of  needs  that  will  be  gratified  internally  when 
role  behavior  is  performed  and  will  be  attended  to  externally  through 
the  rewards  received  from  other  actors  for  correct  role  behavior. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  stop  before  accounting  for  the  roles  them¬ 
selves  and  why  certain  ones  tend  be  those  which  become  sanctioned 
as  well  as  gratifying.  As  with  the  social  system  itself,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  rely  on  individual  determination  to  account  for  the 
structure  of  roles.  Similarly,  it  is  argued  that  "culture"  can  not 
contain  prescriptions  for  any  roles  whatever.  Roles  must  be  tied 

to  the  needs  of  the  person  as  well  as  to  the  system’s  need  to  main- 

55 

tain  itself. 

In  accounting  for  the  kinds  of  roles  that  Parsons  sees  as 
basic  in  social  systems,  we  will  be  laying  the  groundwork  for  his 
notion  of  functional  prerequisites  of  systems.  The  following  four 
paragraphs  outline  the  thinking  underlying  the  idea  of  the  four  func¬ 
tional  problems  that  are  to  be  dealt  with  in  due  course.  These  four 
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problems  are  adaptation,  goal  attainment,  integration  and  tension 

5  G 

management  -latency . 

To  account  for  roles,  Parsons  goes  first  to  the  basic 

motivational  elements  in  role  behavior.  Roles  are  played  because 

gratifications  accrue  to  the  individual  role  player  .  Gratifications 

are  both  external  and  internal  to  the  individual.  Beginning  with 

the  external,  Parsons  postulates  that  the  means  of  gratification 

are  inherently  scarce.  This  postulate  comes  from  the  "scarce 

57 

resources"  foundation  of  economic  theory.  This  means  that 
rewards  in  the  system  must  be  controlled,  since  if  they  were  not, 
and  rewards  remained  scarce,  great  confusion  and  conflict 
would  be  introduced  into  the  system  via  unrestrained  competition. 
Thus  the  system  itself  is  seen  as  requiring  that  rewards  be  dis¬ 
tributed  according  to  some  culturally  established  arrangement. 
This  means  that  a  crucial  category  of  norms  in  the  system  will 
be  concerned  with  the  regulation  of  rewards  and  their  distribution 
in  the  system.  Roles  coming  specifically  under  this  system  of 
norms  are  directly  associated  with  this  functional  problem . 

The  obverse  of  designating  a  role  as  helping  to  control 
the  allocation  of  rewards  in  the  system  is  designation  of  it  as 
being  integrative.  According  to  Parsons,  roles  which  pertain  to 
the  allocation  of  rewards  have  functions  for  the  system  both  in 
terms  of  allocation  itself,  and  in  terms  of  integration,  since  roles 
concerning  allocation  of  resources  also  serve  to  knit  the  system 
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together.  Without  the  allocative  function  of  certain  roles  there 
would  be  chaos.  With  the  allocative  function,  there  is  integration 
through  the  reduction  of  disruption  in  the  system  from  undue  compe¬ 
tition.  The  role  players  are  abiding  by  a  system  of  rules  which 
pertain  to  the  very  foundations  of  integrated  role  behavior  itself-- 
the  allocation  of  gratifications.  Thus  there  is  a  two-pronged  reason 
why  social  systems  have  to  rely  upon  norms  (and  therefore  roles) 
that  are  concerned  with  the  allocation  of  resources.  The  personality 
systems  of  actors  require  such  norms  in  order  to  design  their 
actions  according  to  institutionalized  expectations  of  rewards. 

Also,  the  system  requires  the  same  set  of  norms  (and  therefore 
roles),  since  without  it,  the  system  as  a  relatively  stable  and 
harmonious  whole  could  not  be  maintained.  Thus,  there  is  an 

internal  and  an  external  reason,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  actor, 

/  , 

why  there  should  be  a  system  of  norms  and  roles  focused  around 
the  allocative -integrative  aspects  of  social  life.  The  allocative 
and  the  integrative  dimensions  therefore  define  together  two  cate¬ 
gories  of  roles.  These  two  are  associated  with  two  of  the  "func¬ 
tional  problems"  or  functional  prerequisites  of  social  systems. 

If  these  two  functional  problems  are  not  solved, (as  well  as  others 
to  be  developed  below)  social  systems,  according  to  Parsons1  theory, 
could  not  exist.  These  problems  are  named  "integration"  and  "goal 


attainment . " 
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Also  from  the  scarce  resources  postulate,  it  follows  that 
no  matter  how  well  the  allocative -integrative  roles  are  performed, 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  system  in  which  no 
strain  or  disruption  occurs,  either  because  of  frustrated  desires 
internal  to  actors,  or  because  of  failures  in  the  system1  s  role 
performances  to  allocate  rewards  appropriately.  This  is  simply 
a  way  of  saying  that,  given  scarce  resources  and  the  need  for 
control  of  the  allocation  of  these  resources,  strains  will  occur, 
both  for  the  system  and  for  the  individual.  Thus,  to  alleviate  the 
adverse  consequences  that  follow  from  the  fact  that  resources 
are  limited,  there  needs  to  be  a  system  of  roles  and  norms  focused 
on  the  problem  of  tension  and  its  reduction.  This  role  area,  then, 
is  named  the  "latency"  or  the  "tension  management"  function.  This 
is  the  necessary  function  both  of  organizing  the  means  of  reduction 
of  tensions  in  the  system,  and  maintaining  value  patterns  over  time. 
This  will  be  taken  up  in  detail  in  Chapter  XIV. 

Finally,  derived  from  the  fact  that  to  act,  persons  must 
have  the  energy  for  action,  and  from  the  fact  that  if  there  are  no 
persons,  there  is  no  action  in  the  social  system,  a  very  important 
sector  of  the  role  system  is  focused  on  the  production  of  "means." 
That  is,  all  the  other  role  areas  mentioned  up  to  this  point  have 
been  contingent  upon  the  production  of  resources  for  the  social  system 
and  for  the  individual.  Without  this,  no  action  exists.  Parsons 
associates  this  fact  with  the  need  of  social  systems  to  adapt 
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instrumentally  to  their  environment.  The  "adaptation"  prere¬ 
quisite  thus  derives  directly  from  the  fact  that  social  systems  are 
not  conceived  as  passive,  but  are  active  in  the  sense  that  their 
ends  of  action  require  "means."  The  adapting  social  system  uses 
energy  placed  at  its  disposal  by  actors  playing  particularly  adaptive 
roles,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  system. 

In  view  of  the  discussion  here,  it  seems  appropriate  to 

answer  some  of  Parsons1  critics  who  argue  that  he  assumes  stability 

5  8 

and  harmony  in  his  theory.  He  is  not  assuming  the  complete 
congruence  of  social  action,  role  prescriptions  and  culturally  deter¬ 
mined  ideals.  The  system  places  great  emphasis  on  the  mechanisms 
that  deal  with  the  disruptive  results  of  allocating  scarce  resources 
among  recipiants  in  the  system.  Thus,  at  any  one  time,  the  working 
system  may  appear  to  be  characterized  by  consensus,  although 
Parsons  does  not  assume  consensus  as  a  starting  point. 

We  have  seen  that  it  is  Parsons1  problem  to  account  for 
social  order  without  relying  on  any  kind  of  pure  "determinism"  - - 
psychological,  social,  cultural,  or  biological.  This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  he  does  not  place  heavy  emphasis  on  each  of  these. 

On  the  contrary,  these  four  aspects  of  life  form  the  main  concerns 
for  Parsons,  but  they  are  concerns  insofar  as  they  may  be  related 
together  systematically,  not  one  by  one.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that, 
to  avoid  any  of  the  determinisms.  Parsons  set  out  to  develop  a 
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scheme  into  which  they  all  fit,  (in  that  they  are  all  accounted  for) 
but  in  which  none  has  a  total  determining  impact  on  behavior,  at 
either  the  system  or  the  individual  level.  Since  each  of  the  four 
aspects  of  determinism  were  seen  as  playing  some  part  in  the  total 
resultant  social  life,  they  could  each  be  seen  as  placing  certain 
demands  on  it.  These  four  aspects  of  life  in  terms  of  their  de¬ 
mands  placed  upon  persons  and  social  systems  and  in  relation  to 
their  contributions  to  life  constitute  Parsons1  notion  of  the  system 
problems  that  have  to  be  met  for  life  in  society  to  go  on.  He 
argues  that  when  a  collectivity  has  successfully  met  these  problems, 

59 

a  society  has  been  formed  and  can  maintain  itself.  The  integra¬ 
tion  of  these  kinds  of  determinism,  and  the  meeting  of  the  demands 
they  place  on  social  life,  constitute  the  main  outline  of  Parsons1 
notion  of  "system,"  which  r efere s  to  the  ways  in  which  each  of  these, 
usually  referred  to  as  subsystems,  contributes  to  and  demands 
certain  things  from  the  system  which  involves  all  of  them. 

In  The  Structure  of  Social  Action,  Parsons  documents  his 
view  that  social  life  places  demands  that  are  understandable  in 
terms  of  the  biological  environment,  the  personality,  the  society, 
and  the  culture.  These  main  categories  have  been  formalized  and 
related  to  the  main  problems  of  establishing  society  just  discussed 
in  the  following  way.  Since  ends  of  action  could  not  remain  random 
in  a  collectivity,  a  role  and  norm  system  was  implied  which  regulated 
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the  sector  of  social  life  concerned  with  the  allocation  of  rewards 
available  in  the  system.  This  led  to  concern  with  the  integration 
of  elements  of  the  society  in  conformity  with  the  way  in  which 
rewards  were  distributed.  It  followed  that,  since  resources  were 
scarce,  and  since  priorities  had  to  be  set  in  terms  of  the  appro¬ 
priate  ends  of  action,  strains  would  be  placed  on  the  system  in 
relation  to  the  severity  of  the  allocations  problem.  Therefore,  a 
persistent  problem  for  the  system  would  be  the  alleviation  of 
tensions  thus  created  and  the  maintenance  of  the  patterns  of  allo¬ 
cation  and  integration  made  necessary  by  the  scarceness  of  re¬ 
sources  in  relation  to  wants.  These  problems  are  related  back 
to  the  specific  levels  of  analysis  mentioned  in  relation  to  the 
subsystems  of  the  total  system- -biological,  personality,  social 
and  cultural. 

The  four  main  system  problems  just  described  were 
formalized  into  the  following  four  "functional  categories . 

1  .  the  concern  with  the  maintenance  of  the  highest  "governing" 
or  controlling  patterns  of  the  system  ( "pattern  maintenance") , 

2.  the  internal  integration  of  the  system  ( "integration") , 

3.  the  orientation  to  the  attainment  of  goals  in  the  system  ("goal 
attainment"),  and  4.  adaptation  to  the  system's  environment 

(  "adaptation")  . 

The  first  category,  pattern  maintenance,  is  organized 
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around  the  cultural  system,  since  it  is  uniquely  culture  which 
deals  only  in  the  symbolic  statements  of  the  patterns  as  they 
are  at  any  one  time.  Second,  it  is  the  social  system  which 
"contains"  the  actual  role  enactments.  The  interlinking  nature 
of  these  roles  concerns  itself  with  the  mutuality  of  expectations 
and  duties,  as  was  seen  above.  The  social  system  is  therefore 
mainly  functional  for  the  total  system  in  terms  of  its  "integration" 
of  it.  Third,  the  personality  system  is  the  abstraction  which  for 
Parsons  is  closest  to  the  idea  of  the  person.  Since  action  for 
actors  (usually  persons)  is  ultimately  conceived  as  voluntaristic, 
it  is  the  person  who  is  involved  with  orienting  himself  to  the 
situation  and  acting  in  it.  That  is,  goals  in  relation  to  situations 
are  always  being  set  by  persons.  It  is  appropriate  that  the 
" goal -attainment"  problem  should  be  organized  around  the  person¬ 
ality  system,  since  it  is  this  system  that  works  out  the  means  of 
attaining  each  goal.  Finally,  the  problem  of  "adaptation"  to  the 
environment  is  the  problem  of  the  organism  to  survive.  While 
societal  survival  is  not  altogether  a  non- social  problem,  it 
ultimately  rests  on  materialistic  problems  most  associated  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  organism  itself.  These  relationships  are 
illustrated  in  Figure  1,  page  158. 

Parsons  has  argued  that  functions  are  focused  around  the 
four  areas  illustrated  in  Figure  1.  Therefore,  within  the  voluntaristic 
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Functional  Subsystems  of  the  Action 

Problems  System  (The  "Interaction  Material 

of  Systems  Environments")  Base 


Pattern  Maintenance  Cultural  System 

Integration  Social  System 

Goal  Attainment  Personality  System 

Adaptation  Behavioral 

Organism 

Fig.  l.--The  relationships  between  the  functional  problems 
of  systems  of  action,  the  subsystems  of  an  action  system,  and  the 
material  base  of  social  life. 

context  of  actors  acting  in  a  situation,  certain  guides  have  to  be 
set  for  the  development  of  actions  which  will  enhance  the  functions 
of  each  of  the  areas.  That  is,  we  have  already  mentioned  that  the 
social,  cultural  and  personality  systems  interpenetrate  in  that 
none  alone  is  responsible  for  actions.  The  ways  in  which  this  pene¬ 
tration  is  accomplished  from  the  cultural  system,  into  the  per¬ 
sonality  system,  via  the  social  system,  have  been  formalized 
into  the  "pattern  variable"  scheme.^  The  pattern  variables,  or 
sets  of  "dilemmas"  or  alternatives,  constitute  a  description  of 
the  fundamental  choices  that  have  to  be  made  before  action  in  a 
situation  is  possible.  The  interpretation  of  the  pattern  variables 
is  particularly  crucial  for  the  problem  of  where  to  locate  choice 
in  the  system,  a  problem  which  is  to  be  examined  in  the  following 
chapters  where  the  model(s)  of  man  in  Parsons1  theory  are  examined. 
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We  noticed  that  it  was  imperative  for  Parsons  to  keep  the 
interlocking  nature  of  role  enactments  dependent  on  both  an 
external  (to  the  actor)  contingency  and  an  internal  one.  The 
removal  of  either  would  have  necessitated  psychological  determinism 
or  an  extreme  sociologistic  position  relative  to  the  selection  of 
actions  for  actors.  The  "dilemmas"  of  action  must  be  seen  both 
as  dilemmas  for  the  "system,"  in  that  the  system  requires  certain 
actions  be  performed  in  certain  ways,  and  "dilemmas"  for  the 
actor;  insofar  as  action  is  voluntaristic,  choices  concerning  how  to 
act  are  personal  to  actors. 

The  pattern  variables  (alternatives  describing  required 

choices  for  action)  have  been  at  the  center  of  considerable 

62 

controversy  about  Parsons1  theory.  From  the  origins  of  this 

63 

scheme  in  the  early  1940!s,  it  has  grown  and  shrunk,  changed  the 
name  for  certain  of  the  variables,  and  undergone  severe  criticism. 
Since  the  pattern  variables  have  had  this  history,  it  will  be  useful 
to  examine  several  of  Parsons1  treatments  of  them  as  texts  from 
which  to  develop  them  in  this  paper.  The  notion  of  what  the 
pattern  variables  are  will  be  discussed  and  they  will  be  linked 
with  the  problem  of  choice  in  voluntaristic  systems,  a  basic  concern 

r  ,  v  •  64 

of  this  paper . 

It  has  been  emphasized  that  because  of  the  nature  of  social 
action,  choices  have  to  be  made  concerning  acts.  These  choices 
fall  into  analytical  categories,  according  to  Parsons.  Choices  in 
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each  one  of  the  categories  have  to  be  made  before  any  action 

is  possible.  The  choices  necessary  fall  into  one  of  two  general 

types.  They  are  either  choices  about  how  the  objects  in  the 

social  world  are  to  be  categorized  by  the  actor,  or  choices 

about  what  attitude  the  actor  himself  will  take  toward  objects. 

65 

The  first  set  of  choices  Parsons  calls  the  "modality  set";  it 
deals  with  how  the  objects  themselves  will  be  viewed.  The  second 
set  of  choices,  the  "orientation  set,"^  concerns  the  attitudes  of 
the  actor  himself  to  the  objects  as  they  are.  These  choices  are 
based  on  Parsons1  model  of  the  social  act.  Before  action  can 
occur  and  have  meaning  to  the  actor,  the  objects  of  action  must 
be  observed  and  categorized  according  to  the  nature  of  the  object 
itself,  the  actor  must  assume  a  certain  attitude  toward  the  object, 
and  he  must  decide  whether  or  not  to  act  in  the  ways  available  to 
him  in  the  situation. 

These  same  choices  are  required  at  the  social  system  level 
as  well.  The  roles  that  "ought"  to  be  played  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  functional  necessities  of  social  systems  have  certain  re- 

67 

quirements  that  can  be  formalized  into  the  same  pattern  variables. 
Parsons  brings  these  two  sets  of  choices  and  requirements  together, 
as  we  have  seen.  The  actor  becomes  willing  to  volunteer  action 
which  fits  in  with  the  demands  made  by  the  social  system  itself. 

Thus  internally  motivated  action  on  the  part  of  the  actor  tends  to 
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coincide  with  externally  required  action  (from  the  actor’s  point 

of  view.)  Thus  as  Bales  points  out  in  his  discussions  of  small 

6  8 

groups  as  systems,  some  persons  fall  into  specific  roles  which 
appear  to  be  very  functional  for  the  system  as  a  whole.  The 
"expressive  leader"  is  an  example  of  this  kind  of  "volunteered" 
role  behavior  which  is  also,  in  the  sense  employed  here,  demanded 
by  the  social  system  for  its  survival. 

In  the  "orientation"  set  of  choices  concerning  how  the 
actor  will  view  the  objects,  the  pattern  variables  are,  "  specificity  - 
diffuseness"  and  "affectivity-affective  neutrality."  Beginning  with 
the  "orientation  set,"  Parsons  argues  that  the  minimum  orienta¬ 
tions  an  actor  needs  for  action  are: 

1  .  whether  to  take  an  "affective"  or  "neutral"  attitude 

69 

toward  the  object.  7  A  basic  element  of  family  relations  is  affecti- 
vity,  whereas  a  basic  element  in  the  relationship  of  professional 
to  client  is  neutrality.  The  theoretical  meaning  here  lies  in  how 
long  the  actor  ought  to  delay  gratifications  in  order  to  realize 
benefits.  In  families,  gratifications  are  usually  emphasized  in  the 
short  run  (affe ctivity) ,  whereas  professional  relationships  usually 
provide  the  "pay-off"  after  long  delay. 

2.  whether  to  take  a  "specific"  or  "diffuse"  attitude 

70 

toward  the  object.  This  dichotomy  indicates  the  individual's 
dilemma  of  whether  to  consider  the  object  in  relation  to  specific 
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aspects  of  it,  or  in  relation  to  its  totality  of  attributes.  We 

would  expect  the  normal  actor  to  take  specific  attitudes  toward 

business  associates  and  diffuse  ones  toward  his  family  member s  . 

Before  introducing  the  "modality  set"  of  pattern  variables, 

which  deals  with  objects'  categorizations,  it  will  be  useful  to  see 

how  the  "orientation  set"  is  associated  with  the  social  system  level 

71 

of  generalization  and  the  system  problems.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  Parsons  considers  the  pattern  variables  to  be  associated 
with  the  basic  problems  of  actors  in  making  choices  for  action. 

They  thus  have  an  individual  level  meaning.  They  are  also  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  four  system  problems  discussed  above  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  way.  When  an  affectively  neutral  attitude  is  combined  with 

one  of  "specificity"  toward  an  object,  the  combination  is  appro - 

72 

priate  for  attitudes  of  "interest  in  instrumental  utilization." 

In  plain  language,  this  means  that  the  objects  are  being  viewed  by 
the  actor  as  appropriate  for  his  use  in  relation  to  a  goal  which 
he  wants  to  achieve.  This  is  associated  with  the  production  of 
"means"  for  the  system  of  roles  as  a  whole,  and  therefore  an 
appropriate  set  of  attitudes  toward  the  object  for  the  "adaptation 
function."  If  the  attitude  remains  specifically  trained  on  one  or 
a  few  attributes  of  the  object,  but  the  decision  for  immediate 
gratification  is  made  ("affectivity") ,  then  the  set  of  the  two  pattern 
variables  in  this  combination  is  correct  for  the  "goal  attainment 
function,"  the  second  of  the  four  functional  problems.  This  is  so 
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because  it  is  in  the  "attainment"  of  a  goal  that  gratifications  are 
realized.  Thus  "affectivity"  is  the  correct  attitude  toward  an 
object  considered  as  a  "specific"  goal. 

If'diffusenes s"  is  selected  as  characteristic  of  the 
actors  attitude  toward  the  object,  as  well  as  "affectivity,"  the 
function  of  "integration"  is  served  best,  since  the  object  is  being 
oriented  to  in  terms  of  gratification,  and  in  relation  to  its 
totality  of  attributes  - -it  is  thus  "integrated"  into  the  system  con¬ 
taining  actor  and  object.  If  "diffuseness"  and  "neutrality"  are 
selected  by  actor,  his  attitudes  toward  the  object  are  appropriate 
to  the  "pattern  maintenance"  function,  since  the  individuals  diffuse 
view  of  the  whole  object  is  combined  with  a  long  term  commitment 
to  interaction  with  it,  thereby  maintaining  an  interaction  pattern 
over  time  . 

The  way  in  which  the  first  two  pattern  variables,  those 
concerned  with  how  ( specificity-diffuseness)  and  for  how  long 
(affectivity -affective  neutrality)  to  hold  attitudes  ,  are  manipulated 
by  the  actor  has  considerable  relevance  to  the  social  system’s 
maintenance  as  a  functioning  whole.  The  way  the  actor  sees  his 
role  in  terms  of  the  pattern  variables  appropriate  to  attitudes 
partially  determines  the  social  system  problem  that  will  be  most 
associated  with  the  actor’s  performance.  Thus,  there  is  again  the 
double  emphasis  on  the  actor  as  volunteer  of  action  and  the  actor 
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as  functionary  in  service  of  the  system's  needs.  The  problem  of 
which  level  makes  the  choice  for  action,  and  how  the  choice  could 
become  a  problem  within  this  theory,  is  again  observed. 

Concerning  the  "modality  set"  of  pattern  variables  ("per¬ 
formance-quality"  and  "univer  salism -particularism") ,  the  problem 

is  not  one  of  the  actor's  attitudes  toward  the  object,  but  of  defining 

73 

the  object  itself.  Taking  "performance -quality"  first,  the 
dilemma  is  whether  to  evaluate  the  social  object  according  to  its 
own  attributes  or  for  its  attainments.  Thus  an  attitude  character¬ 
ized  by  "quality"  concerns  the  object’s  "being,  "  while  "performance" 
evaluates  the  object  in  relation  to  its  competences  or  attainments. 

In  the  dilemma  of  "univer salism -particularism,  "  the  problem  for 
the  actor  is  whether  or  not  to  evaluate  the  object  objectively.  As 
Parsons  put  it,  this  dichotomy  concerns 

the  criteria  for  the  eligibility  of  services  in  a  functional 
role.  The  criteria  for  eligibility  of  the  services  of  a 
physician  was  to  be  sick,  which  is  defined  as  an  objectively 
determinable  condition  which  "might  happen  to  anyone"  (uni- 
versalism).  On  the  other  hand,  the  obligations  of  kinship 
applied  only  to  persons  standing  in  a  particular  pre-existing 
relationship  to  the  actor.  ^4 

As  with  the  "orientation  set"  of  pattern  variables,  these  two 
types  of  dilemmas  concerning  how  to  evaluate  objects  in  the  actor’s 
perview  also  articulate  with  the  four  system  problems.  D  If  objects 
are  evaluated  univer salistically  for  their  performance,  they  are 
objects  of  "utility,"  and  therefore  fit  to  be  utilized  by  the  actor. 

This  utilization  of  objects  for  their  value  is  appropriate  for  the 
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"adaptation"  function.  If  objects  are  evaluated  particularistically 
for  their  performance,  they  are  "objects  of  cathexis"  and  fulfill 
"consumatory  needs"  for  the  actor.  In  this  case  they  fit  into  the 
"goal  attainment"  function,  since  certain  attributes  of  objects  are 
associated  with  actor’s  goals  ("cathected")  in  relation  to  "what  the 
objects  can  do."  If  objects  are  evaluated  according  to  their  "quality' 
and  "particularistically,"  they  are  "objects  of  identification"  for 
the  actor.  Actor  is  viewing  certain  objects  in  relation  to  their 
"being,"  not  necessarily  in  relation  to  what  they  do  or  are  capable 
of  doing  for  Actor.  Roles  defined  this  way  fill  needs  of  "integration" 
of  the  social  system.  Finally,  if  objects  are  evaluated  "universalis 
tically"  in  terms  of  "quality,"  they  are  not  objects  of  identification, 
since  identification  can  occur  only  with  a  particular  object,  but 
they  are  objects  of  "generalized  respect,"  and  the  associated  role 
pertains  to  the  functional  problem  of  "pattern  maintenance . " 

In  discussing  the  pattern  variables ,  it  has  become  clear 
that  they  come  to  form  the  meeting  ground  of  the  individual  actor 
and  the  demands  of  the  system.  In  one  way,  they  formalize  the 
choices  actors  must  make  to  evaluate  and  relate  to  objects  before 
meaningful  action  can  occur.  Certainly,  without  joining  Parsons’ 
critics  concerning  whether  the  pattern  variables  he  advocates  are 
the  only  ones  or  the  right  ones,  it  does  seem  reasonable  to  agree 
with  him  in  principle  that  they  do  define  important  aspects  of  the  way 
in  which  a  voluntaristic  actor  must  go  about  cognizing  and  evaluating 
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his  world.  When  the  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  actor  performing 
these  functions  for  himself,  the  system  Parsons  shows  us  seems 
very  voluntaristic  indeed. 

The  pattern  variables  are  also  associated  with  the  functional 
problems  of  the  social  system,  as  has  been  shown.  When  they  are 
seen  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  social  system,  they  seem  to  be 
criteria  for  defining  roles  to  be  filled  by  actors  who  in  general  do 
what  the  system  "tells"  them  to  do. 

We  have  seen  Parsons  argue  that  the  nature  of  sociad  inter¬ 
action  accounts  for  both  of  these  possibilities  at  once.  The  actor 
comes  to  see  his  desires  for  action  as  identical  with  the  demands 
placed  on  him  by  the  system.  But  what  of  the  assumptions  about 
the  nature  of  man  under  these  conditions?  Can  Parsons  show  us 
a  set  of  assumptions  on  which  such  a  happy  union  of  man  and  social 
order  can  be  based  theoretically?  It  is  true  that  the  system  makes 
demands  for  roles,  not  persons.  However,  this  does  not  eliminate 
the  problem.  In  reciprocal  fashion,  the  person  places  demands  on 
the  system  that  are  not  abstractable  in  ways  similar  to  the  way  role 
is  used  in  social  system  terms.  If  the  system  requires  only  roles, 
the  actors  filling  those  roles  (when  actors  are  persons)  are  total 
persons.  Thus  the  interchange  between  the  system  and  the  indivi¬ 
dual  actor  is  not  at  the  same  level  of  abstraction.  Therefore,  it  is 
relevant  to  ask,  what  assumptions  about  the  theoretical  person  are  made 


by  the  theory  as  a  whole  from  the  system  point  of  view?  Similarly, 
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from  the  voluntaristic  point  of  view,  what  are  the  kinds  of  systems 
that  the  theoretical  person  can  fit  into?  Parsons  argues  that 
system  demands  and  volunteering  tend  to  coincide  in  identical 
action.  It  has  never  been  determined  whether  the  assumptions 
about  man  on  which  this  solution  is  based  are  compatible.  The 
assumptions  concerned  can  conveniently  be  organized  similar  to 
the  way  in  which  the  pattern  variables  are  formulated- -in  terms 
of  choice  s . 

In  regard  to  any  given  act,  where  is  it  reasonable  to  believe 
that  choice  actually  lies?  It  might  be  admissible  to  speak  in 
general  terms  about  requirements  of  the  system,  without  seeming 
to  violate  the  voluntaristic  element  of  action.  Similarly,  it  seems 
possible  to  formulate  general  schemes  about  voluntaristic  action 
without  running  afoul  of  social  necessity.  But  when  it  comes  to 
the  problem  of  the  unitary  act,  that  is,  the  actual  dilemmas  involved 
in  the  formulation  of  a  single  act  in  terms  of  alternatives  available 
to  the  actor  and  in  terms  of  the  requirements  of  the  system  itself,  it 
seems  natural  to  ask,  "Which  chooses?"  Should  the  actor  be  seen 
as  the  agent  of  choice,  emphasizing  the  voluntaristic;  or  should  "the 
system"  be  seen  as  the  ultimate  agent  of  choice,  emphasizing  the 
case  in  which  the  actor  is  more  the  agent  for  the  system  than  the 
volunteer  of  action?  This  question  is  a  logical  one  as  well  as  a  sub¬ 
stantive  one.  It  is  logical  in  that  the  answer  "both  choose  the  same" 
is  only  admissible  under  conditions  of  complete  conformity;  in  this 
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case  it  is  purely  a  logical  question,  since  there  could  be  no  data 
which  would  separate  the  two  interpretations.  If  deviance  exists 
in  the  system,  the  question  becomes  substantive,  since  it  is 
answerable  in  terms  of  motivation,  and  hence,  voluntarism  or 
determinism . 

When  emphasis  is  on  the  voluntaristic,  a  well  developed  and 
fairly  specific  model  of  the  human  actor  will  be  evident  as  the  basis 
from  which  the  argument  is  made.  When  the  emphasis  is  on  deter¬ 
minism,  the  assumptions  under  which  determinism  obtains  will 
compose  a  different  picture  of  the  model  of  man.  Perhaps  the  models 
are  comparable  or  compatible;  however,  it  does  not  seem  that  both 
sets  of  assumptions  can  remain  operative  simultaneously  in  the 
theory.  If  they  do,  divergent  schemes  for  explanation  of  behavior 
exist  within  the  same  system  of  theory.  This  situation  permits  the 
application  of  whichever  scheme  seems  to  "fit"  best,  while  only  lip 
service  is  paid  to  the  other. 
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XIII.  VOLUNTARISTIC  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION  IN 
PARSONS'  THEORY  AND  THE  VOLUNTAR¬ 
ISTIC  MODEL  OF  MAN 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Parsons  appears  to  have  two 
models  of  man  implicit  in  his  general  theorizing,  one  of  which  comes 
into  play  according  to  the  context  of  action  or  the  level  of  analysis. 
These  models  do  not  appear  to  be  so  different  that  it  would  be  legiti¬ 
mate  to  call  them  contradicting  or  incompatible.  Nevertheless,  it 
does  seem  that  the  two  shade  off  from  differences  in  emphasis  to 
differences  in  kind.  In  this  chapter,  the  model  emphasizing  volun¬ 
tarism  will  be  spelled  out  in  detail  as  it  is  built  up  around  the  idea 
of  the  social  act.  Since  the  previous  chapter  of  this  paper  gave  a 
general  description  of  Parsons’  theoretical  scheme,  it  will  now  be 
possible  to  become  specific  about  the  connections  of  the  theoretical 
actor  to  his  system  in  terms  of  voluntarism.  The  process  of  theore¬ 
tically  connecting  the  actor  to  the  scheme  of  action  will  uncover  the 
model  of  man  assumed  by  Parsons  in  heavily  voluntaristic  action.  We 
will  see  that  when  voluntarism  is  emphasized,  normative  order  is  given 
less  attention.  To  begin,  it  will  be  well  to  follow  Parsons  very  closely, 
so  that  his  meanings  can  be  interpreted  later  with  the  confidence  that 
we  have  understood  him. 
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Action  is  defined  as  behavior  "oriented  to  the  attainment  of 

ends  or  goals  or  other  anticipated  states  of  affairs.  It  takes  place 

in  situations.  .  .  .  ]_  involving_/  expenditure  of  energy  or  effort" 

and  is  motivated  and  normatively  regulated.  Each  action  is  the 

action  of  an  actor.  We  will  be  concerned  in  this  Part  only  with  the 

analytical  picture  of  the  motivated  actor  in  the  cases  when  this  is  a 

77 

human  being.  The  fact  that  collectivities  maybe  treated  as 
actors  does  not  reverse  the  fact  that  persons  are  treated  as  actors, 
too . 

Action  takes  place  in  situations  in  which  the  actor  is  but 

one  element.  The  other  elements  of  situations,  from  the  actor's 

7  8 

point  of  view,  are  objects  .  These  may  be  other  actors,  or  physi¬ 
cal  or  cultural  objects.  The  objects  of  the  situation  become  cathected 

79 

(wanted  or  not  wanted)  and  they  therefore  take  on  significances  for 
the  actor.  This  is  the  sense  in  which  the  utilitarian  means-ends 
scheme  is  at  the  basis  of  Parsonian  thinking.  In  utilitarianism, 
the  actor  relates  to  his  objects  as  they  are  relevant  to  him  as  ends, 
or  useful  means  to  the  achievement  of  greater  ends.  All  objects 
in  the  situation  are  cathected;  otherwise,  they  are  irrelevant  and 
thus  not  in  the  situation  of  action  as  it  is  defined  by  the  actor. 

All  action  is  motivated.  The  ultimate  source  of  energy  in 
the  action  scheme  is  under  the  influence  of  the  cathexes  established 
toward  the  objects  in  the  situation.  A  system  of  "orientations"  is 
developed  toward  the  objects  in  the  situation  based  on  choices 
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formalized  in  the  pattern  variable  scheme.  The  orientations  are 

in  turn  established  in  systems  of  action  that  are  abstractable  at 

different  levels.  Two  of  these,  social  systems  and  per  sonalitie  s , 

are  "conceived  as  modes  of  organization  of  motivated  action  (social 

systems  are  systems  of  motivated  action  organized  about  relations 

of  actors  to  each  other;  personalities  are  systems  of  motivated 

action  or  ganized  about  living  or  ganisms  . )  Cultural  systems,  on  the 

80 

other  hand,  are  systems  of  symbolic  patterns."  A  social  system 
involves  the  process  of  interaction  of  two  or  more  actors  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  action  is  interdependent  and  in  some  sense  a  function 
of  collective  goal  orientations  or  common  values  and  a  consensus 
of  cognitive  expectations.  A  personality  system  is  a  system  of  action 
that  comprises  the  interconnections  of  action  of  a  single  individual 
organized  around  needs  integrated  in  a  non-random  fashion. 

A  cultural  system  "is  a  system  which  has  the  following 
characteristics:  the  system  is  constituted  neither  by  the  organization 
of  interactions  nor  by  the  organization  of  the  actions  of  a  single 
actor  (as  such),  but  rather,  by  the  organization  of  the  values,  norms, 

and  symbols  which  guide  the  choices  made  by  actors  and  which  limit 

8 1 

the  types  of  interaction  which  may  occur  among  actors  . " 

Based  only  on  Parsons1  view  of  situations,  actors,  and  action, 
it  is  possible  to  begin  building  the  model.  Parsons  is  concerned  with 
the  organization  of  elements  as  much  as  the  elements  themselves.  The 
human  actor  is  conceived  as  an  organization  of  elements  of  the  action 
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system  appropriate  to  the  personality  level.  Man  is  not  conceived 
as  the  depository  of  a  random  variety  of  drives,  wants  or  propen¬ 
sities.  Rather,  he  is  the  determinate  organization  system  which 
unifies  these  things  into  a  working  whole.  The  emphasis  on  moti¬ 
vated  action  points  up  Parsons1  ultimate  dependence  on  individual 
psychology.  The  energy  for  action  comes  ultimately  from  the  body 
itself,  but  the  social  individual  is  the  one  who  has  successfully 

oriented  this  energy  toward  action  organized  around  a  system  of 

82 

needs.  It  is  already  possible  to  see  the  role  that  needs  will  play 
in  the  model  of  man  in  social  and  cultural  contexts.  Needs  are  to 
be  regulated,  and  it  is  the  fact  that  a  basic  system  of  needs  exists 
that  makes  socially  appropriate  action  possible.  Such  action  is  a 
result  of  the  harnessing  of  these  needs  in  action  volunteered  toward 
socially  appropriate  goals. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  in  this  model.  Parsons  is 

emphasizing  the  voluntaristic  aspects  of  action.  Thus  we  see  his 

picture  of  the  cultural  system  as  the  "guide"  to  choices  made  by 

actors  .  It  would  seem  that  he  would  answer  the  question  of  which 

system  chooses  action  in  a  given  situation  by  saying  that  choice  is 

always  with  the  individual  actor.  Thus  he  says  that  in  the  cultural 

system  are  organized  the  "cultural  elements  which  guide  choices  of 
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concrete  actors."  This  picture  of  culture  is  one  of  a  highly  general 
system  of  values,  beliefs,  and  symbols  that  give  nothing  specific  to 
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the  actor  in  terms  of  directives.  The  emphasis  lies  on  the  categori¬ 
zation  of  objects  and  attitudes  toward  them  and  the  resultant  evalua¬ 
tions  that  lead  to  voluntary  acts. 

Basically  the  thinking  seems  to  go  in  the  following  way. 

Since  the  fundamental  elements  of  action  systems  have  been  identi¬ 
fied  and  theoretically  accounted  for  in  terms  of  functional  necessities 
and  system  problems ,  the  same  fundamental  categories  of  analysis 
ought  to  apply  at  whatever  system  level  is  being  discussed.  Since 
the  personality  is  considered  a  system  of  organized  action  elements, 
it  faces  the  same  system  problems  as  any  action  system  (adaptation, 
goal  attainment,  integration,  and  pattern  maintenance.)  These 
categories  of  functional  necessity  are  associated  with  basic  needs 
of  the  personality  as  a  system.  We  see  in  this  Parsons’  ever-present 
emphasis  on  the  relation  of  man  to  the  social  order.  His  solution  to 

the  problem  of  how  the  two  relate  does  not  make  one  a  mirror  image 

i  84 

of  the  other  in  the  voluntaristic  model. 

The  system  problems  were  identified  as  adaptation,  goal 
attainment,  integration  and  pattern  maintenance  .  Just  as  a  social 
system  must  solve  problems  in  each  of  these  areas  to  remain  stable 
and  functioning,  so  the  personality  of  the  individual  must  also 
solve  problems  in  these  areas.  The  four  system  problems  are  not 
necessarily  specific  substantive  ones;  they  are,  rather,  areas  for 
theoretical  concern  for  every  system  of  action.  As  we  saw  above  in 
the  discussion  of  the  pattern  variables,  in  order  for  action  to  take 
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place,  the  actor  has  to  make  choices  concerning  the  objects  in  the 

situation.  The  kinds  of  choices  lead  to  the  division  of  the  pattern 

variables  into  two  classes  - -modalities  of  the  objects  themselves, 

and  orientations  or  attitudes  of  the  actor  to  the  objects.  These 

are  related  to  the  basic  problems  of  the  actor:  (1)  conceptualize 

the  object;  answer  the  question,  "What  is  the  object?"  and  (2) 

cathect  the  object;  answer  the  question,  "  What  does  the  object 

mean?"  From  these  two  derives  the  third  aspect  of  action  which 

incorporates  the  outcomes  of  these  two  - -evaluation  of  the  object 

as  an  element  with  which  to  interact  in  the  system.  Associated 

with  the  object  category,  or  the  concern  with  the  question  of  what 

the  object  is,  were  the  pattern  variables,  "uni  ver  salism -particular - 

ism"  and  "quality-performance."  These  same  pattern  variables 

define  the  dimensions  of  what  Parsons  has  called  "performance 

values"  in  the  personality,  and  are  associated  with  basic  need 

8  5 

dispositions  of  the  individual  as  a  social  actor.  (See  Figure  2, 
page  175.)  We  see,  then,  that  the  fundamental  problems  of  how 
to  treat  objects  are  associated  with  fundamental  needs  of  per sonalitie s  . 
These  two  sets  of  considerations  are  related  via  the  pattern  variable 
scheme.  Univer salistic  evaluations  of  objects  based  on  performance 
yield  a  concern  with  achievement.  Universalism  and  quality  point 
toward  ascription.  Particularistic  evaluations  of  objects  based  on 
performance  are  associated  with  appreciations,  whereas  particularistic 


evaluations  combined  with  evaluation  based  on  quality  yield  concern 
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Univer  salism 

Particularism 

Perfo  rmance 

"Achievement" 

"Appreciations" 

Quality 

"Ascription" 

"Moral  Integration" 

Fig.  2  .  - -Clas sification  of  "performance  values"  of  the  human 
personality  derived  from  a  cross  classification  of  the  "object  mod¬ 
ality"  pattern  variables. 

for  moral  integration.  These  four  cross -classifications  of  the  object 
modality  pattern  variables  define  the  four  areas  of  "performance 
values"  as  they  relate  to  personalities.  Parsons1  next  step  is  to 
associate  achievement  with  "adaptation,"  appreciation  with  "pattern 
maintenance,"  moral  integration  with  "integration"  and  ascription 
with  "pattern  maintenance." 

Concerning  the  attitudinal  side  of  the  pattern  variables, 
four  similar  categories,  classifications  of  the  attitudinal  values,  can 
be  generated  in  the  following  way.  Specificity  and  affective  attitudes 
yield  an  attitudinal  value  on  "response,"  specificity  and  neutral 
attitudes  yield  value  on  "approval."  Diffuse  and  neutral  attitudes 
relate  especially  to  "esteem,"  and  diffuse  and  affective  attitudes 
to  "acceptance"  as  an  attitudinal  value.  (See  Figure  3,  page  176.) 

The  values  developed  from  the  object  side  of  the  pattern  variables 
and  those  developed  from  the  attitudinal  side  are  associated  in  the 
following  way.  We  have  just  seen  that  values  discovered  in  the  object 
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Affective  Neutrality 

Affectivity 

Specificity 

"Approval" 

"Response" 

Diffuse  ness 

"Esteem" 

"Acceptance" 

Fig.  3  .  -  - Clas sifications  of  "attitudinal  values"  of  the  human 
personality  derived  from  a  cross  classification  of  the  "orientation 
set"  of  pattern  variables. 


set  of  the  pattern  variables  become  "performance  values."  They  are 
associated  with  the  actors'  relationships  to  the  objects  as  they  are, 
ie .  ,  based  upon  his  cognitions  of  them.  Those  discovered  in  the 
attitudinal  set  define  the  "sanction  values"  as sociated  with  the  actor's 
attitudes  toward  the  objects.  ^  Thus  achievement  as  a  performance 
value  is  as  sociated  with  approval  as  the  appropriate  sanction  value. 
Appreciation  as  a  performance  is  associated  with  response  as  a  proper 
sanction.  Ascription  as  a  performance  seems  curious,  but  it  is  indeed 
an  objective  part  of  life,  and  Parsons  associates  it  with  esteem  as 
the  proper  sanction,  which  seems  reasonable.  Moral  integration  as 
a  performance  is  associated  with  acceptance  .  These  four  pairs  of 
variables  define  what  Parsons  called  the  "need-dispositions."  They  are 
based  on  the  needs  of  the  personality  as  a  system  to  survive  via 
cognizing,  cathecting,  evaluating  and  voluntaristically  acting  in  a  situa¬ 
tion.  (See  Figure  4,  page  177.)  This  is  the  sense  in  which  the  needs 
of  the  personality  are  reasonable  and  logical  for  Parsons.  The 
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argument  has  been  that  systems  have  basic  needs  which  must  be 
fulfilled  if  the  system  is  to  survive.  Since  personalities  are  con¬ 
ceived  as  systems,  they  have  needs  that  must  be  fulfilled  if  they  are  to 
be  functioning  systems,  capable  of  social  action  as  persons.  The  needs 
of  personality  systems  must  be  associated  with  the  fundamental  problems 
involved  in  the  categorization  of  objects  and  cathexis.  This  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  making  use  of  the  pattern  variable  scheme  in  the  voluntar¬ 
istic  context.  Therefore  Parsons  seems  on  good  ground  logically,  if 
the  assumptions  under  which  he  treats  the  concept  of  system  itself 
are  accepted. 


"Performance 

Value 

"Attitudinal 

Value" 

Related 

Need -disposition 

"Achievement" 

"Approval" 

"Adequacy" 

"Ascription" 

"Esteem" 

"Conformity" 

"Moral  Integration" 

"Acceptance" 

"Security" 

1 1  App  r  e  ciation' 1 

"Response" 

"Nurturance" 

Fig.  4.  --Derivation  of  the  need-dispositions  of  the  human  person¬ 
ality  from  Parsons1  "performance  values"  and  "attitudinal  value s . "  ^7 

The  performance  values  and  the  sanction  values  are  combined 

88 

in  Parsons1  notion  of  the  "need-dispositions,"  as  shown  in  Figure  4. 
These  need-dispositions  are:  adequacy  (achievement-approval), 
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nurturance  (appreciation-response) ,  conformity  (as cription -esteem) , 
and  security  (acceptance -moral  integration.)  These  four  need-dispo¬ 
sitions  give  rise  to  a  set  of  generalized  goals  for  personalities.  (See 

89 

Figure  5.)  "Success  goals"  are  based  on  the  need-disposition  of 
adequacy.  This  is  most  closely  associated  with  the  personality 
system  need  of  adaptation.  As  a  subsystem  of  the  total  personality, 
success  goals  can  be  thought  of  as  systems  themselves,  involving  all 
the  needs  of  systems  in  general.  These  are  all  associated  with  the 
personality's  need  to  be  directed  outwardly  toward  the  world  to  which 
it  adapts.  Similarly  the  "nurturance"  need-disposition  gives  rise  to 
what  Parsons  terms  the  hedonistic  class  of  goals.  These  are  essen¬ 
tially  the  giving  and  receiving  of  pleasure.  This  is  associated  with 
the  goal  attainment  subsystem  of  the  personality  system,  since  the 
sanction  for  the  giving  of  pleasure  is  in  every  case  the  receiving  of 
pleasure.  The  "conformity"  need-disposition  is  generalized  by 
Parsons  to  give  rise  to  "accomplishment  goals."  We  saw  that  this 
need  disposition  was  identified  by  the  linking  of  the  performance 
value  of  ascription  and  the  sanction  value  of  esteem.  Thus  the 
"accomplishment  goals"  articulate  with  the  tension  management -pattern 
maintenance  requirement  of  personality  systems.  Finally,  the  "security 
need-disposition,  which  is  associated  with  the  need  of  personality 
systems  to  be  integrated,  gives  rise  to  Parsons1  "satisfaction  goals." 
These  are:  intrinsically  satisfying  performance,  supportive  activity, 
and  acceptance  of  status.  All  have  intrinsically  satisfying  qualities  and 
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Need -disposition 

Generalized  goals 

Personality’ s 
Functional  Problem 

"Adequacy" 

"Success  goals" 

Adaptation 

"Nurturance" 

"Hedonistic  goals" 

Goal  Attainment 

"Conformity" 

"Accomplishment 

goals" 

Pattern 

Maintenance 

"Security" 

"Satisfaction  goals" 

Integration 

Fig.  5. --Classification  of  generalized  goals  of  the  human  per¬ 
sonality  and  their  relationships  to  the  personality’s  functional  problems 
as  an  action  system. 

Since  the  complexities  of  Parsons1  terminology  and  the  economy 
of  presentation  here  may  have  done  violence  to  the  development  of 
the  idea  of  "need-dispositions"  and  the  idea  of  the  personality  as 
an  action  system,  it  might  be  well  to  recapitulate  and  generalize 
the  discussion  at  this  point.  For  Parsons,  the  personality  system 
is  the  system  "comprising  the  interconnections  of  the  actions  of 
individual  actors.  The  actor’s  actions  are  organized  by  a  structure 
of  "need -dispositions  . M<^  Just  as  the  actions  of  a  plurality  of  actors 
can  not  be  randomly  assorted  but  must  have  a  determinate  organiza¬ 
tion  of  compatability  or  integration,  so  the  actions  of  the  single 
actor  have  a  determinate  organization  of  compatibility  or  integra¬ 
tion  with  one  another.  Thus  it  seems  that,  in  Parsons’  voluntaristic 
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model,  the  picture  of  the  personality  system  is  almost  identical  to 
the  picture  of  man.  It  is  not  completely  identical,  since  the  person¬ 
ality  system  is  the  product  of  socialization;  this  assumes  certain 
propensities  and  abilities  that  are  not  discussed  in  the  context  of 
needs  and  need-dispositions.  These  are  mainly  derived  from 
Parsons1  understanding  of  Freud's  theory  of  the  person  as  an  energy 

91 

system.  Leaving  these  aside,  it  is  possible  to  see  fairly  clearly 
Parsons'  picture  of  the  individual  personality  in  the  voluntaristic 
modeL. 

Individuals  who  have  been  correctly  socialized  can  be  con¬ 
ceived  as  having  personality  systems.  As  such,  they  exhibit  the  same 
general  features  as  other  action  systems.  These  features  are  based 
on  the  notion  of  functional  requirements,  which  are  implicit  in  the 
definition  of  system  itself.  A  system  is  that  which  fulfills  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  system.  These  requirements  have  been  accounted 
for  as  follows.  Since  the  system  is  self -dir ected,  it  must  have  goals; 
a  part  of  the  system  is  concerned  with  the  goals  of  the  whole.  It 
must  be  concerned  with  its  own  adaptation  to  the  environment  in 
which  it  operates.  If  the  system  is  to  be  goal  oriented  and  active  in 
adaptation,  it  must  have  mechanisms  for  insuring  that  the  system 
operates  as  a  whole  and  maintains  itself  over  time  as  a  unit.  These 
requirements  lead  to  the  last  two  functional  requirements  of  systems, 
integration  and  pattern  maintenance. 
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To  continue  the  recapitulation:  individual  persons,  to  operate 
in  a  world  of  objects,  have  to  evaluate  the  objects  in  their  world. 
To  do  this  they  must  answer  for  themselves  two  questions  about 
objects  and  the  relations  of  the  objects  to  themselves.  These 
questions  are:  "What  is  the  object?"  and  "What  does  the  object 
mean?"  These  two  questions  divide  the  concerns  of  the  person 
into  the  objective  categorization  of  the  object,  (cognition),  and 
the  attitudinal  categorization  of  it,  (cathexis.)  In  order  to  have  a 
basis  on  which  to  answer  the  two  fundamental  questions,  the 
person  must  have  a  set  of  attitudinal  values  and  a  set  of  object 
values  which  are  based  directly  upon  the  needs  of  the  person  as 
an  action  system.  It  is  from  this  distinction  as  well  that  the  double 
nature  of  the  interpersonal  bond  emerges.  Other  is  treated  as  an 
object,  and  as  such  he  is  categorized  both  as  an  object  and  for 
his  meaning  to  Actor.  Directly  from  this  emerges  the  fact  that 
persons  perform  together  in  role  relationships  for  two  reasons-- 
they  objectively  know  that  certain  rewards  are  contingent  on  cer¬ 
tain  performances,  and  internally  they  have  favourable  attitudes 
toward  acting  in  certain  ways. 

Based  on  the  attitudinal  and  object  categorizations  that 
must  take  place  for  action  to  occur,  and  the  functional  require¬ 
ments  of  systems  of  action  in  general,  Parsons  is  able  to  derive 
the  need -dispositions  of  human  actors  (persons.)  These  are  the 
needs  for  adequacy,  nurturance,  conformity,  and  security. 
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Parsons'  next  step  is  to  establish  that  the  general  system 
needs  and  the  personality  need-dispositions  of  human  actors  are 
articulated  together  in  the  following  way:  1  .  adaptation  and 
adequacy  need-disposition,  2.  goal  attainment  and  nurturance  need- 
disposition,  3.  integration  and  security  need-disposition,  and 
4.  pattern  maintenance  and  conformity  need-disposition .  These 
four  groupings  define  four  major  areas  of  goals  which  persons  are 
said  to  have,  and  which  derive  directly  from  the  four  system 
problems  and  the  categorization  of  objects  and  of  attitudes  toward 
them.  These  goals  are:  "success  goals"  (adaptation),  "hedonistic 
goals"  (goal  attainment),  "satisfaction  goals"  (integration),  and 
"accomplishment  goals"  (pattern  maintenance.) 

So  far  in  this  chapter,  the  substantive  as  well  as  the  metho¬ 
dological  outlines  of  Parsons'  voluntaristic  model  of  man  have  been 
set  out.  It  is  now  possible  to  see  that  the  assumptions  on  which 
Parsons  sets  his  voluntaristic  model  of  man  derive  from  three 
sources,  the  roots  of  which  were  developed  in  The  Structure  of 
Social  Action.  The  three  sources  are  the  "precipitate"  of  utili¬ 
tarian  theory  and  its  implications;  the  notion  of  system  and  system 
needs,  so  prominent  in  Parsonian  thought;  and  the  pattern  variables 
as  they  formalize  dilemmas  in  a  voluntaristic  system  of  action. 

From  utilitarian  thought.  Parsons  has  chosen  to  keep  the 
idea  of  action  as  means  to  the  gaining  of  ends  .  We  have  seen  that 


utilitarianism  poses  the  problem  of  how  the  actor  establishes  the 
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in  which  he  is  to  treat  social  objects  (or  non-social  ones),  i.e., 
what  are  his  goals?  This  led  Parsons  to  a  division  of  the  basic 
problem  into  questions  of  how  to  treat  an  object  in  the  social 
sphere  and  how  to  regard  it  attitudinally .  These  are  basic  to 
the  formulation  of  action  on  the  utilitarian  model.  For  a  man  to 
act  toward  an  object,  to  treat  it  as  an  end  or  as  an  intermediate 
end  toward  some  greater  end,  he  must  first  categorize  the  object 
in  some  known  system  of  objects.  That  is,  he  must  cognize  it; 
he  must  know  what  it  is.  Knowing  what  it  is,  he  must  determine 
what  it  means  to  him.  That  is,  he  must  come  to  some  attitude 
toward  it.  These  two  activities  lead  to  the  evaluation  of  the 
object  and  finally  to  the  action  of  the  voluntaristic  actor  toward  it. 

Thus  two  major  assumptions  about  the  nature  of  man 
arise  from  Parsons1  use  of  utilitarian  thought.  Man  is  a  cognizer, 
having  the  ability  to  relate  specific  objects  to  categories  according 
to  the  attributes  of  the  objects.  He  is  also  basically  emotional, 
since  before  he  can  act,  he  must  establish  a  cathexis  with  the 
object  of  action.  The  use  of  the  term  "emotional"  in  this  context 
is  meant  to  connote  an  analytical  difference  between  the  acts  of 
recognizing  objects  for  what  they  are  and  developing  attitudes  toward 
the  objects  for  what  they  mean  to  the  actor.  Based  on  these  two  mech¬ 
anisms,  the  voluntaristic  actor  makes  evaluations  of  what  action  ought 
to  occur  in  the  situation  and  acts  accordingly. 
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With  the  above  assumptions  about  the  nature  of  voluntaris¬ 
tic  action  accounted  for,  it  is  possible  to  move  to  the  nature  of 
the  person  as  a  system  of  action.  These  considerations  imply 
the  four  functional  necessities  on  which  Parsons1  thinking  about 
systems  at  any  level  is  based.  Since  the  personality  is  to  be  con¬ 
ceived  as  a  system,  these  four  necessities  give  rise  to  four  specific 
kinds  of  problems  that  must  be  solved  on  the  personality  level. 

These  are  the  adaptation,  goal  attainment,  integration  and  pattern 
maintenance  problems.  In  order  that  the  personality  operate  as 
a  unit,  it  must  satisfy  the  requirements  placed  on  it  by  the  functional 
problems  of  systems  in  general.  As  we  saw  above,  these  four  prob¬ 
lems  are  solved  by  Parsons1  identification  of  the  four  areas  of 
need-dispositions  and  the  associated  goals.  Thus  the  personality 
which  is  functioning  as  a  system  in  the  Parsonian  sense  is  fulfill¬ 
ing  goals  satisfactorily  in  each  of  the  four  goal  areas  of  the  per¬ 
sonality:  success,  hedonism,  accomplishment,  and  satisfaction. 
These  are  goal  areas  based  on  the  need-dispositions  of  adequacy, 
nurturance,  conformity  and  security.  These  four  aspects  of  per¬ 
sonalities,  which  derive  from  Parsons1  notion  of  systems  in  general, 
constitute  four  more  assumptions  about  the  nature  of  man  in  Parsons1 
voluntaristic  scheme. 

We  saw  that  the  four  areas  of  goals  for  personalities  were 
developed  via  the  use  of  the  pattern  variables ,  especially  as  they 
related  back  to  the  basic  division  between  viewing  the  object  for  what 
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it  means  and  for  what  it  is.  Thus  in  the  voluntaristic  context,  the 
pattern  variables  should  be  interpreted  as  formalizations  of  the 
dilemmas  faced  by  actor s  in  situations.  Actors,  in  this  model, 
have  choice  and  the  ability  to  exercise  it. 

Parsons  has  taken  over  the  Freudian  idea  of  internalization 
or  introjection  as  a  fruitful  concept  which  helps  to  account  for  the 
nature  of  the  fit  between  the  voluntaristic  man,  the  social  system, 
and  the  culture  it  carries.  Above,  we  outlined  some  assumptions 
about  man  as  Parsons  sees  him- -a  socialized  animal  who  is  capable 
of  playing  voluntaristic  roles  in  social  life.  In  this  voluntaristic 
model,  these  goal  areas  and  need-dispositions  are  the  end  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  process  of  internalization.  In  the  context  of  voluntarism  , 
we  see  the  picture  of  culture  Parsons  is  presenting.  True  enough, 
the  culture  is  seen  as  limiting  and  setting  standards  for  action  of 
individuals.  But  in  this  model  there  is  no  talk  of  the  exact  nature 
of  role  prescriptions  for  each  individual  relative  to  situations  in 
which  he  will  be  involved.  Culture  and  norms  in  this  model  are 
exceedingly  general  and  abstract.  While  voluntaristic  action  is 
limited  by  culture,  culture  and  normative  order  are  not  oppressive. 
Rather,  the  essense  of  the  normative  order  is  its  constraint  of 
action  within  very  broad  limits  .  The  voluntarism  of  individuals 
may  thus  be  seen  as  being  bought  in  return  for  extreme  generality 
and  wide  limits  where  culture  and  the  normative  order  are  concerned. 
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Any  one  component  of  the  personality  Parsons  has  identified 
does  not  determine  action  by  itself.  Here  again  we  see  the  emphasis 
on  voluntarism.  The  elements  of  the  personality  constitute  the  moti¬ 
vational  categories  in  which  action  can  be  conceptualized,  but  each 
of  the  goal  areas  is  involved  in  every  action.  The  specific  ways  in 
which  they  are  put  together  by  each  actor  define  the  ways  in  which 
he  will  act.  That  is,  the  basic  aspects  of  this  motivational,  vol¬ 
untaristic  man  have  to  be  mobilized  and  organized  each  time  action 
occurs.  The  ways  in  which  the  actor  organizes  them  determine  the 
action  that  is  the  result.  The  organization  of  these  is  partly  a 
matter  of  culture,  but  it  is  more  a  matter  of  choice  for  individuals. 

Parsons1  analogy  of  the  "keyboard"  is  apt,  for  it  points  out 

how  the  culture  and  the  personality  can  be  tied  together,  yet  be 

separate  and  not  deducible  from  each  other. 

A  given  role  orientation  is  a  "tune"  played  on  ]_  the  keyboard  of 
the  need-dispositions^/  Many  different  tunes  will  strike  the  same 
notes  but  in  different  combinations,  and  some  notes  will  be 
altogether  omitted  from  some  tunes.  Some  will  be  louder  than 
others.  The  "pattern"  of  the  tune  is  not  deducible  from  the 
keyboard,  but  it  is  impossible  to  play  a  tune  for  which  the 
requisite  notes  are  not  provided  on  the  keyboard.  The  com¬ 
poser’s  standards  of  a  "good  tune"  are  the  analogue  of  the 
social  value  patterns,  while  the  keys  and  their  arrangement 
are  the  analogue  of  the  genealogical  tree  of  the  need-disposition 
system  .92 

The  picture  of  voluntaristic  action  comes  out  clearly  in  the 
analogy  of  the  keyboard  in  which  the  actor  "composes"  the  tune.  The 
"tune"  is  composed  according  to  standards  of  "goodness,"  but  the 
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composer  is  not  conceived  as  the  performer  of  tunes  who  reads 
sheet  music  provided  by  the  culture,  striking  each  note  according 
to  the  instructions  given  by  the  culture  in  the  score.  If  this  were 
the  case,  the  involved  nature  of  the  personality  would  be  irrelevant, 
since  the  person  would  be  the  functionary  for  the  culture  and  not  in 
need  of  a  personality  system  of  his  own  at  all.  It  is  interesting 
also  that  Parsons  chooses  in  the  analogy  of  the  keyboard  to  speak 
of  "role  orientations,"  rather  than  roles.  It  seems  that  the  volun¬ 
taristic  model  and  the  implied  model  of  man,  in  all  its  complexity 
and  highly  developed  aspects,  does  not  permit  Parsons  himself  to 
speak  comfortably  of  specific  roles.  When  reasoning  from  the  indi¬ 
vidual  actor  toward  the  social  system  in  levels  of  generality,  the 
assumptions  of  the  voluntaristic  model  limit  the  applicability  of 
the  idea  of  specific  roles.  Thus  the  specificity  of  the  theory  breaks 
off  at  the  level  of  role  orientations;  there  is  little  suggestion  of 
specific  roles  and  their  relationships  to  specific  actors  in  situations. 
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XIV.  DETERMINISTIC  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION  IN  PARSONS1 
THEORY  AND  THE  DETERMINISTIC 
MODEL  OF  MAN 

In  Chapter  XII,  it  was  shown  that  the  pattern  variable  scheme 
is  related  both  to  the  social  system  level  of  generalization  and  to  the 
per  sonality  level .  In  this  sense,  the  pattern  variables  can  be  seen 
as  the  linking  concepts  defining  the  ways  in  which  the  two  levels  of 
generalization  are  related.  They  can  also  be  seen  as  the  instruments 
with  which  the  structures  of  personality  and  social  system  can  be 
analyzed  separately.  In  Chapter  XIII,  the  voluntaristic  emphasis  in 
Parsons'  writings  was  considered.  In  these  terms,  the  pattern 
variables  formalize  the  choices  that  actors  make  in  the  course  of 
social  action  in  situations  composed  of  the  actors  and  related  social 
and  non-social  objects.  The  emphasis  is  clearly  on  the  actor  as 
author  of  actions.  The  pattern  variables  are  the  scheme  Parsons 
offers  for  understanding  the  kinds  of  dilemmas  the  actor  faces  each 
time  action  is  called  for. 

In  this  chapter,  the  other  emphasis  in  Parsons1  work  will  be 
considered.^  Specifically,  the  viewpoint  will  be  that  of  the  social 
system  and  its  unique  requirements  for  survival.  Whereas  in  the 
previous  chapter  the  personality  was  seen  as  a  system  giving  rise  to 
a  model  of  man,  this  chapter  will  focus  on  the  social  system  into 
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which  actors  must  be  fit  so  that  their  actions  somehow  contribute 
to  the  on-going  nature  of  the  system  of  action  as  a  whole.  Where 
choice  in  the  previous  chapter  was  found  to  lay  mainly  with  the 
actor,  in  this  chapter  choice  will  be  found  to  lay  mainly  with  the 
system  of  action  among  actors.  This  interpretation  of  the  problem  of 
choice  will  be  shown  to  derive  from  a  distinct  use  of  the  pattern 
variables.  Whereas  the  pattern  variables  in  relation  to  the  person¬ 
ality  served  to  tie  the  actor’s  requirements  for  cognition  and 
cathexis  (and  thus  evaluation)  to  the  needs  of  the  personality  as 
a  system,  we  will  see  now  how  the  pattern  variables  are  employed 
to  tie  the  requirements  of  the  interaction  system  to  the  roles  that 
must  be  played  if  the  social  system  is  to  remain.  The  latter  use  of 
the  pattern  variable  scheme  will  be  seen  to  entail  a  model  of  man 
based  on  his  capacity  as  role  player  rather  than  his  capacity  as 
cognizer  and  cathecter.  The  extent  to  which  these  models  of  man 
are  compatible  will  be  discussed  in  due  course. 

The  scheme  presented  so  far  in  this  Part  has  dealt  with 
Parsons1  concern  for  motivated  action,  focusing  on  the  kinds  and 
variations  of  problems  that  go  into  it.  The  resultant  theory  was 
very  voluntaristically  oriented  in  that  it  went  a  long  way  toward 
categorizing  the  problems  of  action  and  the  types  of  solutions  from 
which  actors  theoretically  could  be  expected  to  choose.  The  empha¬ 
sis  was  on  motivational  aspects  of  the  system  of  action  rather 


than  on  the  structural  aspects  of  it. 
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When  these  structural  aspects  are  dealt  with  explicitly, 
we  see  the  narrowing  of  Actor’s  alternatives  for  action.  The  limits 
of  voluntarism  become  increasingly  tight  as  the  assumptions  about 
systems  in  general  are  applied  to  the  system  of  interaction,  rather 
than  to  the  personality  as  a  system.  We  will  see  that  as  Parsons 
turns  his  attention  to  problems  of  interaction,  i.e.,  to  the  social 
system  level,  he  is  able  to  afford  less  voluntarism  for  actors  in 
situations.  In  the  voluntaristic  model,  situations  were  characterized 
as  placing  problems  before  the  actor  for  his  solution.  As  the  sit¬ 
uations  become  linked  with  the  interaction  process  as  a  system  in 
"moving  equilibrium,"^  situations  come  to  be  characterized  as 
placing  certain  demands  on  the  actors,  in  order  that  the  system 
into  which  the  situations  are  fit  may  survive.  This  change  of 
emphasis  from  motivational  to  structural  concerns  calls  for  a 
different  application  of  the  pattern  variable  scheme.  In  the  new 
use,  the  pattern  variables  appear  as  prescriptions  for  patterns  of 
action  rather  than  formalizations  of  dilemmas  for  actors. 

To  begin  working  through  this  aspect  of  Parsonian  thought, 
it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  idea  of  the  four  system  problems 
and  view  them  from  the  vantage  point  of  the  interaction  system  as 
a  whole.  These  four  are  the  problems  of  adaptation,  goal  attainment, 
integration  and  latent  pattern  maintenance.  These  constitute  the 
theoretical  subsystems  of  the  total  system,  in  that  solutions  must  be 
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found  which  satisfy  the  requirements  of  each  of  these  main  problems 
if  the  system  is  to  remain. 

These  four  problem  areas  can  be  seen  as  structural  aspects 
of  systems  of  roles.  That  is,  roles  must  either  have  particular 
relevance  to  one  or  more  of  these  four  areas,  or  they  must  change 
over  a  period  of  time  such  that  at  any  one  time,  they  can  be 
visualized  as  being  in  a  state  of  satisfying  the  requirements  of 
the  system  in  any  one  area,  or  being  in  a  state  of  transition  toward 
satisfaction  of  one  problem  and  away  from  relevance  to  another 
problem.  This  latter  conception  of  the  four  system  problems  is 

95 

used  by  Parsons  in  his  consideration  of  social  action  as  a  process. 

The  four  main  problems  of  systems  define  the  main  concerns  of 
systems  of  action  in  their  totality,  without  respect  to  time.  But 
when  time  is  introduced,  it  is  possible  to  conceive  of  action  as 
a  process  which  moves  through  each  of  four  main  phases.  These 
phases  are  associated  with  the  four  system  problems  in  that  during 
any  one  phase,  a  role  system  can  be  theoretically  thought  to  be 
maximizing  its  potential  for  solution  in  that  phase,  at  the  price  of 
inattention  to  problems  of  the  other  three  phases.  This  is  a  relative 
conception  of  phase  movement,  since  no  phase  is  conceived  as  taking 
up  the  whole  potential  of  a  system  to  mobilize  its  resources  in  the 
solution  of  a  single  problem.  This  conception  of  phase  movement 
in  relation  to  energy  and  its  expenditure  is  related  to  Parsons'  principle 
that  any  expenditure  of  energy  or  "resources"  implies  that  the  same 
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energy  can  not  be  applied  toward  a  goal  different  from  the  one  toward 
which  it  was  initially  applied.  This  corresponds  to  the  notion  of  the 
conservation  of  energy  in  physics  and  the  idea  of  the  distribution 
of  scarce  resources  in  economics.  As  we  already  have  seen,  the 
principle  of  scarce  resources  led  Parsons  to  consideration  of  the 
normative  regulation  of  the  expenditure  of  energy  in  social  systems. 

It  has  a  similar  issue  in  the  discussion  of  phase  movement. 

Some  further  preliminary  points  ought  to  be  made  concerning 
the  notion  of  phase  movement  and  the  four  system  problems  as 
phases  in  a  process  described  in  structural  terms.  "Every  system 
is  conceived  to  be  made  up  of  two  or  more  units  or  members  which 

interact  with  each  other. M<^  These  units  are  roles,  played  by 

9  7 

actors.7  Insofar  as  actors  "play"  roles,  this  means  that  the  atten¬ 
tion  will  have  to  be  focused  on  how  the  system  mobilizes  the  units 
(roles)  in  the  service  of  its  survival.  This  in  turn  raises  the  question 
of  voluntarism  in  a  new  context.  In  what  way  is  voluntaristic  action 
possible  in  the  context  of  system  demands? 

The  system  being  spoken  of  here  is  the  system  of  interlocking 
roles  and  sanctions.  Whereas  in  the  previous  chapter  we  treated  the 
person  as  a  system  in  the  sense  that  the  general  scheme  of  the  needs 
of  systems  was  applied  to  the  person,  in  this  chapter  we  will  be 
concerned  with  the  ways  in  which  the  general  notion  of  system  applies 
to  the  next  higher  level  of  generality- -the  interlocking  roles  that  con¬ 


stitute  a  system  of  roles,  i.e.. 


a  social  system. 
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The  social  system  is  conceived  as  being  imbedded  in  an 
environment  and  having  the  ability  to  adapt  to  its  environment  and 
absorb  parts  of  it  into  itself.  The  system  may  change:  in  fact,  the 
essence  of  the  notion  of  system  i_s_  change,  not  stability.  If  the 
problems  of  systems  may  be  conceptualized  as  remaining  the  same 
over  time,  the  character  of  the  system,  its  actual  constitution, 
does  not  stay  the  same.  However,  change  in  social  systems  can 
occur  only  through  the  interaction  of  its  member  units  - -through 
the  interaction  of  its  constitutive  roles,  played  ultimately  by 
persons.  This  emphasis  on  the  interaction  system  should  clarify 
the  meanings  of  the  system  problems,  as  they  apply  on  this  level 
of  generalization.  Adaptation  refers  to  the  adaptation  of  the 
system  to  its  environment,  which  is  achieved  via  the  interaction 
of  the  system’s  member  units.  When  Parsons  speaks  of  adaptation 
on  the  social  system  level,  he  is  referring  to  the  interaction  of 
member  units  viewed  from  the  perspective  of  that  interaction’s 
contribution  to  solution  of  the  system’s  problem  of  adaptation  to 
its  situation. 

This  level  of  system  analysis  raises  a  serious  problem  for 
Parsons,  one  which  is  basic  to  the  concerns  of  this  paper.  When 
one  is  dealing  in  system  terms  at  one  level  of  generality  (i.e.,  the 
personality  system  or  social  system  level),  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  treat  the  units  of  that  system,  the  constitutive  members  of  it, 
as  other  than  undifferentiated  entities  that  are  mere  functionaries. 
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Thus  we  saw  that  in  Parsons1  treatment  of  the  person  as  a 
system  of  action  having  an  organized  personality,  the  personality 
was  broken  down  into  its  constitutive  units.  These  were  the  need- 
dispositions.  Once  this  was  accomplished,  it  was  possible  for 
Parsons  to  theoretically  put  these  units  together  to  build  the  system 
(in  this  case, the  personality)  in  terms  of  the  units  he  had  discovered 
in  the  application  of  the  system  needs  to  personality.  Similarly, 
when  Parsons  turns  to  the  treatment  of  social  interaction  as  a 
system,  he  is  able  to  be  very  analytical  about  properties  of  the 
system,  but  he  is  only  able  to  derive  the  units  of  that  system  from 
the  requirements  it  places  on  its  incumbent  units  for  its  survival. 
Thus,  when  Parsons  deals  at  the  social  system  level,  he  is  almost 
forced  by  the  mode  of  analysis  to  abandon  concern  with  the  individual 
(the  model  of  man)  in  favor  of  treating  "roles"  as  the  system  -  consti - 

Q  Q 

tuting  units  at  the  social  system  level.7 

This  raises  the  problem  which  is  the  focus  of  this  paper --of 
the  ways  in  which  the  assumptions  and  theoretical  derivations  about 
the  nature  of  man  can  be  fit  in  with  the  notion  of  action  as  occurring 
in  social  systems.  This  leads  to  the  conception  of  role  (and  by  impli¬ 
cation,  the  role  player)  as  a  "particle"  to  be  analyzed  for  the  ways 
in  which  it  acts  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  social  system  over 
time  . 

We  saw  in  Chapter  XII  that  the  pattern  variables  are  associated 
with  each  of  the  four  system  problems  in  particular  ways.  For 
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instance,  it  was  shown  that  Parsons  considers  the  univer salistic 
side  of  "univer  salism -particularism"  and  the  specific  side  of 
"specificity-neutrality"  to  be  the  most  appropriate  to  the  system  need 
of  adaptation.  This  kind  of  thinking  is  enlarged  upon  inthis  chapter. 

We  will  see  that  the  object  or  modality  set  of  pattern  variables  is 
combined  with  the  orientation  set  to  form  a  complement  of  specifi¬ 
cations  relative  to  the  functional  problem  faced  by  social  systems 
during  any  one  phase.  When  the  phases  are  treated  simply  as  the 
four  system  problems,  without  regard  to  phase  movement,  it  will 
be  seen  that  each  system  problem  implies  a  set  of  demands  placed 
upon  role  players.  Insofar  as  roles  contribute  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  social  system,  (that  is,  to  the  solutions  of  the  system  problems), 
roles  have  an  explicit  set  of  demands  for  action  built  into  them  which 
maybe  expressed  in  the  pattern  variables.  In  this  connection,  we 
see  that  norms  become  prescriptions  of  how  one  ought  to  act  in  a 
given  situation,  rather  than  guides  to  making  choices,  as  in  the 
voluntaristic  model.  The  upshot  of  viewing  the  pattern  variables 
from  the  perspective  of  the  social  system  problems  is  the  conception 
of  the  pattern  variables  as  a  means  for  expressing  the  social  systems1 
demands  upon  actors.  They  do  this  via  the  specification  of  which 
attributes  of  possible  roles  are  compatible  with  the  needs  of  the  social 
system.  This  emphasis  on  the  pattern  variables  as  expressions  of 
demands  is  markedly  different  from  the  conception  of  them  as  the 


formalizations  of  choices  for  actors. 
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We  will  now  set  forth  separately  the  four  phases  through 
which  systems  may  be  conceived  to  move  in  terms  of  the  pattern 
variables  most  appropriate  to  these  phases.  This  will  establish 
the  fact  that  Parsons  sees  one  side  or  the  other  of  each  pattern 
variable  as  most  appropriate  to  the  solution  of  specific  kinds  of 
social  problems  . 

Taking  adaptation  first,  we  will  discuss  Parsons1  view  of 
the  nature  of  efficient  adaptive  activity  .  ^9  Successful  adaptation 
must  involve  an  accommodation  of  the  system  to  the  demands  of 
"reality."  In  this  sense,  reality  is  somehow  problematic  to  the 
system;  the  notion  of  adaptation  implies  demands  placed  on  the 
system  from  the  outside  and  flexibility  on  the  part  of  the  systems 
so  that  they  can  adapt.  These  demands  of  "reality"  call  for  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  system,  but  not  to  "reality"  as  it  is.  The  nature 
of  reality  is  changed,  too,  in  the  process  of  a  system's  adaptation 
to  it.  "The  eventual  mastery  of  the  external  situation  ]_  adaptation 
to  itj  through  instrumental  activity  necessitates  ’realistic1  judg¬ 
ments  in  terms  of  generalized  predictions  concerning  the  behavior 
of  objects  .  "  ^  This  implies  the  importance  of  the  cognitive 

orientation  of  actors.  Among  the  variety  of  cognitive  orientations, 
adaptation  calls  especially  for  univer salistic  orientation  to  objects. 
That  is,  the  emphasis  in  adaptation  is  orientation  to  objects  in  terms 
of  their  relation  to  other  objects  and  as  members  of  classes  with 
predictable  behaviors.  Furthermore  for  adaptation  to  occur  it  is 
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necessary  that  an  attitude  of  specificity  be  taken  to  objects.  That 

is,  the  objects  have  to  be  seen  in  relation  to  specific  goal  interests 

and  dealt  with  in  such  specific  contexts.  Activity  appropriate  to 

adaptation  involves  the  manipulation  of  aspects  of  the  environment. 

This  involves  the  viewing  of  the  objects  in  terms  of  what  they  do,  how 

they  perform,  and  how  their  performances  may  be  harnessed  toward 

the  main  goal  state  of  the  system  in  the  process  of  adaptation.  In 

pattern  variable  terms,  this  is  orientation  to  the  objects  in  the 

situation  in  terms  of  their  performance.  Finally,  in  adaptation, 

where  the  goal  is  not  yet  attained  and  where  one  must 
deal  with  objects  in  a  "realistic"  way,  it  is  necessary 
to  inhibit  affective  or  emotional  reactions  to  the  objects 
in  order  to  avoid  being  drawn  off  toward  other  goals, 
to  avoid  making  inappropriate  choices  as  to  how  the 
objects  shall  be  treated,  and  to  avoid  premature  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  instrumental  efforts.  Hence  the  attitude  tends 
to  be  marked  by  a  certain  inhibition  or  neutrality,  with 
affect  to  some  extent  held  constant.  101- 

Parsons  views  certain  patterns  as  being  appropriate  to  the 
demands  of  a  system  in  its  adaptation  phase.  That  is,  if  the  system 
is  to  adapt  when  the  time  arises,  the  roles  appropriate  to  adaptation 
must  be  performed  according  to  certain  patterns  of  attitude  and 
orientation.  In  pattern  variable  terms  these  are  orientations  to 
objects  in  terms  of  specificity  and  neutrality  and  attitudes  character¬ 
ized  by  universalism  and  performance  .  It  should  be  emphasized  that 
these  four  choices  among  the  pattern  variables  are  "made"  by  the 
system  via  its  need  to  adapt,  and  the  choices  "made"  at  the  system 
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level  are  transmitted  to  the  individual  role  player  in  terms  of  de¬ 
mands  eminating  from  the  system  to  him . 

Turning  to  the  second  functional  problem  of  systems,  that 
of  goal  attainment,  we  see  that  a  similar  analysis  of  this  process 

as  a  phase  of  social  systems  leads  to  a  similar  determinate  set 

102 

of  pattern  variables.  Two  of  the  choices  made  in  the  adaptation 

phase  remain  the  same  in  the  goal  attainment  phase.  The  appro¬ 
priate  interest  in  the  object  must  still  be  specific,  and  it  must  still 
be  viewed  in  terms  of  what  it  does  toward  gratification  of  a  need. 
That  is,  it  is  still  seen  in  terms  of  its  performance.  But  the 
essence  of  goal  attainment  is  gratification.  Whereas  in  adaptation, 
the  emphasis  had  to  be  on  neutrality,  the  emphasis  here  shifts  to 
affectivity,  since  it  is  in  goal  attainment  that  affective  attitudes 
toward  objects  may  be  realized.  Similarly,  "the  relation  to  the 
object  no  longer  tends  to  be  univer salistic ,  concerned  with  realistic 

prediction  of  later  effects  or  relations  to  other  objects.  It  gives 

103 

way  to  a  relation  of  particularism."  Where  the  object  is  a  goal, 

it  is  possessed,  enjoyed,  consumed,  in  its  particular  relation  to 
the  actor . 

A  similar  analysis  of  the  pattern  variables  appropriate 
to  adaptation  is  called  for  in  the  case  of  goal  attainment.  Parsons 
sees  that  certain  orientations  and  modes  of  evaluation  are  required 
of  the  constituent  role  players  if  the  system  is  to  accomplish  its 
goal  attainment  phase.  These  are  attitudes  of  affectivity  and 
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specificity  and  orientations  characterized  by  particularism  and 
performance  .  For  roles  to  be  played  in  accordance  with  the  needs 
of  social  systems  in  the  goal  attainment  phase,  they  must  be  played 
in  terms  of  these  four  options  from  the  pattern  variables.  Here 
again,  it  appears  that  the  choice  of  which  side  of  the  pattern  variables 
to  opt  for  in  role  performance  is  made  by  the  system.  Thus  certain 
roles  seen  as  especially  relevant  to  the  area  of  goal  attainment 
must  have  certain  characteristics,  or,  taking  the  process  view,  as 
the  system  passes  through  a  phase  of  goal  attainment,  prominent 
roles  must  take  on  these  attributes. 

The  scheme  by  which  Parsons  analyzed  the  demands  of  the 
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integration  phase  should  be  easily  anticipated.  Integration  of 

system  members  involves  a  "generalized  and  durable"  affective 
attachment  between  them.  Thus  the  attitude  toward  objects  (social 
objects)  is  characterized  by  affectivity.  Since  integration  of  the 
system  inherently  involves  the  discrimination  of  which  objects  are 
part  of  the  system  and  which  are  not,  a  particularistic  mode  of 
evaluation  of  them  has  to  be  in  force  so  that  the  requisite  discrimina¬ 
tions  may  be  made.  Thus  affectivity  and  particularism  are  appro¬ 
priate  to  integration.  "However,  the  specific  interest  in  specific 
goals  characteristic  of  the  goal  attainment  phase  gives  way  in  the 
integrative  phase  to  a  diffuse  interest,  and  the  object  tends  to  be 
regarded  in  terms  of  its  diffuse  or  global  quality,  rather  than  its 
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10  5 

specific  performance  as  related  to  a  specific  goal."  It  is 

Alter  "in  his  diffuse  quality  as  a  system  member  rather  than 

Alter  as  an  incumbent  of  a  specific  status  or  performer  of  a 
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specific  role  to  whom  Ego  is  attached."  Hence  the  attitudes 

of  Ego  must  be  marked  by  diffuseness  and  his  orientations  to 
Alter  are  marked  by  quality  orientation.  Here  again  we  see  the 
pattern  variables  as  the  delineations  of  demands  placed  upon  actors. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  Parsons  couches  his  account 
in  terms  of  actors  and  persons  rather  than  in  theoretical  terms 
alone.  Thus  we  see  that  the  system  demands  that  Ego  see  Alter 
in  his  "quality  as  a  system  member"  in  order  that  the  system 
incorporating  the  two  (and  perhaps  more)  should  be  integrated. 
Indeed,  by  definition,  for  the  system  to  remain,  it  must  be  inte¬ 
grated;  thus  it  is  imperative  that  Ego  and  Alter  have  the  "correct" 
attitudes  toward  each  other  and  see  each  other  as  objects  in  the 
"correct"  way.  In  the  integration  phase,  as  indeed  in  all  phases, 
the  system  of  action  places  demands  upon  the  actors  that  may  not  be 
choices  from  the  actors  point  of  view.  These  choices  have  been 
"made"  for  the  actor  in  that  the  system  of  action  requires  certain 
kinds  of  performances  of  him. 

The  latency  or  pattern  maintenance  phase  is  interpretable 
in  the  same  way  as  the  previous  three  phases  although  it  seems  to 
present  special  problems,  since  it  is  the  phase  in  which  little  or  no 
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action  takes  place.  Indeed,  the  essence  of  the  latency  phase  is  the 

maintenance  of  cultural  and  motivational  patterns  in  actors  such  that, 

when  the  time  arrives,  the  system  can  mobilize  its  role  players 

to  a  new  adaptation  phase.  Latency  shares  certain  attributes  with 

the  integration  phase  that  will  be  taken  up  first.  As  a  result  of  the 

system's  phase  movement  thus  far,  the  existing  objects  are  integrated 

into  the  system  in  terms  of  their  quality.  Similarly,  the  attitudes 

appropriate  to  objects  that  are  "in"  the  system  are  diffuse  ones, 

appropriate  to  match  the  many  qualities  of  the  objects.  But  the 

idea  of  latency  involves  the  readiness  of  the  system  to  meet  new 

adaptive  exigencies.  Thus  affect  is  to  be  stored  and  kept  ready. 

"Seen  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  significance  for  the  system,  the 

primary  feature  of  the  latent  phase  is  the  latent  reservoir  of  patterned 
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but  inhibited  motivational  potential  in  which  it  consists."  This 

leads  to  the  conception  of  the  latency  phase  as  one  of  guarded 
neutrality.  It  is  also  the  phase  of  univer salistic  orientations  to 
objects;  that  is,  the  object  has  been  integrated  in  the  previous 
phase  where  it  was  treated  parti cularistically .  In  the  latency  phase 
the  object  has  been  established  in  its  relations  to  other  objects, 
and  it  is  no  longer  seen  as  a  goal  object,  or  associated  with  a  single 
goal;  it  is  only  one  of  a  set  of  objects  existing  in  the  system  as  a 
whole  . 

We  have  seen  that  Parsons  treats  latency  as  both  a  beginning 
and  a  final  phase  in  a  phase  movement  cycle.  He  sees  adaptation, 
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integration  and  goal  attainment  phases  coming  essentially  between 
periods  of  latency.  But  when  these  phases  are  passed  through, 
they  must  be  negotiated  successfully  if  the  system  is  to  again 
reach  a  period  of  latency.  This  means  that  latency,  with  its 
readiness  to  enter  a  new  integrative  or  adaptive  phase,  is  a 
functional  necessity  for  the  system  as  a  whole.  As  such,  it  de¬ 
mands  orientation  to  objects  in  terms  of  neutrality  and  diffuseness 
and  univer salistic  evaluations  of  objects  based  on  considerations  of 
quality .  These  four  choices  on  the  pattern  variable  scheme  are 
necessities,  as  seen  from  the  social  system  point  of  view,  and 
thus  define  aspects  of  role  performance  in  this  phase  for  the  actor. 

It  may  be  useful  to  summarize  the  demands  placed  by  the 
system  on  the  actors  in  relation  to  the  four  system  problems  and 
the  pattern  variables.  The  adaptive  phase  (system  problem)  was 
seen  as  characterized  by  the  needs  of  the  system  to  have  its  con¬ 
stituent  units  maximize  their  role  behavior  in  terms  of  "specificity" 
and  "neutrality"  concerning  attitudes,  and  "univer salism"  and  "per¬ 
formance"  concerning  orientations  to  objects.  In  the  goal  attainment 
phase,  the  requirements  were  in  terms  of  "affectivity ,  "  "specificity," 
"particularism"  and  "performance."  In  integration,  they  were 
"diffuseness,"  "affectivity,"  "particularism"  and  "quality."  In  pattern 
maintenance -latency ,  they  were  "neutrality,"  "diffuseness,"  "quality" 


and  "univer  salism .  " 
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The  importance  of  this  conception  of  the  functional  problems 
seen  as  phases  of  maximization  of  certain  characteristics  of  roles 
(and  thus  role  players)  can  now  be  seen.  This  conception  stresses 
the  impact  of  the  system  on  the  actor.  For  each  type  of  system 
problem,  there  seems  to  be  one  appropriate  orientation  posture 
available  to  actors,  and  one  mode  of  categorization  of  objects  in¬ 
volved  in  solving  the  system  problem  at  hand.  This  has  the  effect 
of  delineating  only  four  types  of  social  acts,  which  are  describable 

in  terms  of  the  pattern  variable s  - -one  each  for  each  of  the  system 

108 

problems.  This  is  an  enormous  simplification  of  the  scheme 

worked  out  under  voluntarism,  in  which  the  actor  chose  his  type  of 
social  action  from  the  varieties  of  modes  of  orientation  to  objects 
and  according  to  the  varieties  of  attitudinal  options  open  to  him. 

This  simplification  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  model  of  man  implicit 
in  the  system  level  determinism. 

The  human  being  who  fits  in  with  the  system  level  solutions 
to  system  level  problems  must  have  characteristics  compatible 
with  the  demands  that  will  be  placed  on  him  in  his  work  as  role 
player.  One  obvious  and  major  requirement  of  man  in  this  capacity 
is  simply  his  "plasticity As  system  demands  are  placed  on 
individual  role  players,  they  must  come  to  accept  the  roles  as  they 
are  described  in  the  pattern  variable  scheme  relative  to  the  social 
system1  s  needs.  This  means  that  they  must  have  the  ability  to  learn 
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which  kinds  of  performances  are  appropriate  to  each  situation  in 
terms  of  system  demands,  and  the  ability  to  perform  in  each  of 
these  capacities.  As  Parsons  puts  it,  this  is  one  of  the  "fundamental 
properties  of  human  nature"  that  are  assumed  in  the  context  of 
the  social  system.  In  Parsons’  terms,  this  is  the  "  ’plasticity’  of 
the  human  organism,  its  capacity  to  learn  any  one  of  a  large  number 
of  alternative  patterns  of  behavior  instead  of  being  bound  by  its 
genetic  constitution  to  a  very  limited  range  of  alternatives."^^ 

In  this  passage.  Parsons  is  laying  the  groundwork  for  the  notion  of 
role  behavior  as  being  quite  diverse.  Perhaps  the  explicit  natures 
of  specific  roles  call  forth  slightly  varying  performances,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  nature  of  the  situation;  but  we  have  just  seen  that,  in 
broad  outline,  the  system  places  a  very  narrow  range  of  demands 
on  persons  as  role  players.  Rather  than  the  organism  perhaps 
being  limited  by  its  constitution,  the  constitution  of  the  organism 
gives  rise  to  a  greater  variety  of  behaviors  in  roles  than  are  ap¬ 
propriate  as  seen  from  the  system  point  of  view. 

The  second  feature  of  the  nature  of  man  implied  in  the 

system  level  analysis  in  which  we  are  now  engaged  is  man's 

111 

sensitivity  to  the  demands  the  system  places  upon  him.  It  is 

not  clear  from  Parsons’  own  writings  how  the  role  player  gets  the 
"message"  regarding  each  of  the  social  system  demands.  Perhaps 
it  is  through  the  unconscious  or  unrecognized  aspects  of  situations 
that  the  demands  come  to  the  actor.  That  is,  he  may  "see"  what 
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is  called  for  by  the  system  without  being  aware  that  he  is  making  an 
analysis  of  the  situation  and  acting  in  the  best  interests  of  the  system. 
It  is  not  reasonable  to  argue  that  others  in  the  situation  place  es¬ 
pecially  system -relevant  demands  on  the  actor,  since  they  are 
presumably  no  more  in  a  position  to  be  authoritative  about  how  to 
act  than  the  actor  himself. 

This  problem,  which  must  be  regarded  as  serious,  appears 
to  account  for  the  naive  view  of  Parsons1  work  which  holds  that 
"internalization"  of  culture  really  means  the  "programming  in"  of 
all  the  role  characteristics  that  Actor  will  use  in  all  the  situations 
he  will  meet  in  his  life.  Indeed,  this  might  be  one  way  of  solving 
the  problem.  If  it  could  be  supposed  that  internalization  of  culture 
applied  to  every  detail  of  each  role,  then  the  problem  of  the  system 
demands  and  the  actor’s  action  could  be  solved.  But  this  would  con¬ 
stitute  the  extreme  case  of  determinism  that  Parsons  wishes  to 
avoid,  since  in  this  case,  the  last  bit  of  voluntarism  would  be  pushed 
out  of  action  in  favor  of  a  system  determinism  which  covered  every 
aspect  of  action.  Actor’s  need-dispositions  and  abilities  to  choose 
would  become  irrelevant. 

Concerning  choice,  it  will  be  remembered  that  a  major 
element  in  the  model  of  man  under  voluntarism  in  Parsons  was  the 
ability  to  cognize,  take  an  attitude  and  thereby  evaluate  objects  in 
situations  and  design  behavior  according  to  choices  made.  In  the  model 
of  man  seen  from  the  structural  point  of  view  of  the  social  system,  we 
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see  that  options  here  are  not  open.  It  is  out  of  the  question  to 
suppose  that,  in  any  large  number  of  cases,  men  could  be  aware 
of  the  demands  of  the  system,  yet  perform  in  ways  that  do  not  con¬ 
form  to  those  demands.  By  definition,  if  this  were  the  case  the 
system  would  not  survive.  Perhaps  this  is  an  empirical  question 
as  well  as  a  definitional  one;  but  from  the  theoretical  perspective 
alone,  we  see  that  decisions  for  action  are  really  "made"  at  the 
social  system  level  and  carried  out  by  men  playing  roles.  There¬ 
fore,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  social  system,  the  question  of 
choice  among  action  alternatives  must  be  seen  to  lie  with  the  system 
itself  and  not  with  the  individual.  This  constitutes  the  major  diver¬ 
gence  from  the  model  of  man  found  in  Parsons1  voluntaristic 
empha sis  . 

The  picture  of  man  that  emerges  from  the  consideration  of 
Parsons1  structural  model  focused  at  the  system  level  is  thus  one  of 
man  playing  roles  according  to  the  specifications  laid  down  by  the 
system  of  action  itself.  This  is  not  a  hypothetical  matter.  It  is 
clear  that  these  specifications  are  carried  out;  if  they  were  not,  by 
definition  the  system  could  not  remain.  The  individual  has  no  choice 
concerning  the  type  of  social  act  in  which  he  will  engage  in  each  of 
the  roles  he  plays.  The  acts  have  been  "typed"  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  system  itself.  Rather  than  having  any  significant 
opportunity  to  refuse  action,  the  actor  is  seen  as  a  functionary  for  the 
system,  acting  in  ways  that  are  determined  by  it.  This  leads  to  the 
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view  of  the  role  and  the  norm  governing  the  role  as  essentially 
artifacts  of  the  needs  of  systems  of  action  to  survive,  rather  than 
of  common  life  experiences  of  persons,  or  agreements  made  between 
persons  concerning  the  exchanges  they  will  regard  as  proper  in 
complementary  role  behavior  . 

Finally,  considering  the  conclusions  of  the  previous  chapter, 
it  may  be  argued  that  in  Parsons1  theory,  both  voluntarism  and 
determinism  concerning  role  performances  exist  and  have  a  reci¬ 
procal  relationship  to  one  another  .  Depending  upon  the  emphasis 
one  wishes  to  consider  at  any  one  time,  the  theory  may  appear 
extremely  voluntaristic,  having  little  specification  of  the  kinds  of 
roles  that  ought  to  be  played;  or  it  may  be  very  explicit  concerning 
roles  and  norms  while  allowing  little  voluntarism. 
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XV.  THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  AGENT  OF  CHOICE  -  - 
RELATING  THE  TWO  MODELS  OF  MAN 

We  have  reviewed  Parsons'  fundamental  starting  points 
and  requirements  for  his  theory  of  action.  From  this,  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  see  he  tries  to  draw  up  a  theory  which  builds  on  the  work 
that  has  gone  before  while  avoiding  the  problems  that  have  plagued 
earlier  theorists.  The  outlines  of  the  theory  as  a  whole  were 
presented,  with  emphasis  on  problems  of  choice  in  the  theory  when 
seen  as  a  combination  of  possible  system  foci.  Following  that.,  we 
took  up  one  emphasis  in  Parsonian  theory  and  examined  what  has  here 
been  called  the  voluntaristic  model,  in  which  the  social  act  is  built 
up  theoretically  from  consideration  of  the  needs  of  actors  who  cognize 
and  cathect  objects  in  situations  in  order  to  deal  with  them.  This  led 
to  a  description  of  the  pattern  variable  scheme  as  the  formalization 
of  the  choices  confronting  actors  in  their  activities  as  cognizers  and 
cathecters,  and  thus  as  authors  of  action  in  a  highly  voluntaristic 
sense.  Finally,  it  was  seen  that  there  is  a  rather  specific  model  of 
man  derivable  from  this  line  of  Parsonian  thought.  It  consists  in  a 
picture  of  man  with  a  determinable  set  of  need-dispositions  that  derive 
directly  from  the  notion  of  the  personality  as  a  system.  Voluntary 
choice  of  actions  by  actors  is  a  central  feature. 
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Chapter  XIV  considered  a  divergent  emphasis  in  Parsonian 
theory,  that  which  is  specifically  concerned  with  the  social  system 
as  a  point  of  reference  and  with  the  actor  as  role  player  who  performs 
certain  activities.  The  activities  he  performs  were  seen  to  be 
directly  related  to  the  functional  problems  faced  by  systems  of 
action,  and  these  problems  set  specific  limits  on  the  voluntarism 
which  was  discussed  in  the  previous  chapter.  Finally,  it  was 
shown  that  implicit  in  this  less  voluntaristic  view  of  action  was  a 
model  of  man  characterized  especially  by  the  ability  to  perform 
needed  tasks  as  they  arise,  but  with  little  dependence  on  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  cognition,  cathexis  and  evaluation.  Similarly,  it  appeared 
unnecessary  to  involve  the  need-dispositions  of  actors,  since  the 
basic  scheme  into  which  the  action  of  actors  fits  is  the  system  of 
social  relations,  not  a  unified  system  of  goals  derived  from  the 
needs  of  persons. 

While  it  is  remembered  that  Parsons  says  he  is  always 
concerned  with  the  dual  nature  of  motivation  and  role  behavior,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  this  is  so  in  the  deterministic  emphasis. 

While  he  does  not  see  actors  as  robots  playing  their  appropriate 
roles,  he  places  so  little  emphasis  on  voluntaristic  behavior  in  the 
deterministic  model  that  the  internally  contrived  and  gratifying 
aspects  of  social  behavior  appear  so  minimized  that  they  become 
irrelevant.  In  this  emphasis  of  his  work,  the  pattern  variables 
appear  to  be  formalizations  of  demands  placed  on  role  players  by 
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the  social  system.  As  we  will  see  in  this  chapter,  the  implicit 
problem  of  how  to  balance  voluntarism  and  determinism  has 
plagued  Parsons  throughout  his  work.  It  seems  that  he  has  not 
yet  given  a  thorough  and  adequate  answer  to  this  question. 

In  this  chapter,  we  will  restate  the  main  elements  of  the 
models  of  man  that  have  been  derived  in  the  ways  just  described, 
and  examine  some  of  Parsons1  answers  to  the  problems  raised. 
Specifically,  while  Parsons  has  never  addressed  himself  to  the 
models  of  man  in  this  theory,  he  has  found  occasion  to  answer 
critics  of  his  pattern  variables,  the  scheme  around  which  the 
analysis  in  this  paper  has  been  formed. 

The  pattern  variables  figure  prominently  in  discussion  of 
systems  of  action  at  every  level  of  generality,  but  Parsons  has 
considerable  difficulty  making  them  perform  satisfactorily  in 
knitting  the  levels  of  generality  together.  This  is  pointed  up  by 
the  divergent  assumptions  about  man  at  various  levels  of  analysis. 

We  saw  that  the  pattern  variables  work  best  when  they 

are  grouped  in  pairs.  The  two  groupings,  presumably  no  matter 

how  many  pattern  variables  in  each,  should  match  in  number,  so 

that  the  derivations  from  them  can  be  made  in  terms  of  cross- 

112 

classifications.  Also,  the  nature  of  the  actor  -  situation  relation 

is  theoretically  such  that  two  categories  have  to  be  built  up 
(object  and  attitude  categories.)  It  seems  that  the  pattern  variables, 
when  employed  to  suggest  further  analytical  categories  in  the 
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theory  of  action,  work  best  when  linked  to  the  object -attitude 

differentiation.  Thus  Parsons  says  at  one  point  that  with  respect 

to  number,  "it  must  be  either  four  or  six  pairs,"  and  the  choice 

113 

is  a  "matter  of  definition."  In  the  most  recent  articles  dealing 

with  them,  he  limits  them  to  four  pairs. 

However,  for  a  long  time  after  the  pattern  variable  idea 

emerged,  there  was  a  fifth  one,  which  was  particularly  hard  to 

handle  since  it  was  unaligned  with  any  other,  i.e.,  unpaired;  yet 

it  seemed  important  to  Parsons.  This  was  the  "  self -orientation- - 
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collectivity-orientation"  pattern  variable.  The  list  of  five 

pattern  variables  appeared  prominently  in  most  of  the  Parsonian 

literature  up  to  The  Social  System  and  Toward  a  General  Theory 

of  Action  .  It  constituted  a  set  of  dichotomies  in  "symmetrical 
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asymmetry."  That  is,  the  object  pattern  variables  were  paired, 

the  orientation  variables  were  paired,  and  the  fifth,  the  "self¬ 
orientation- -collectivity-orientation"  variable,  was  conceived  as 

116 

somehow  in  the  middle  of  the  two  and  was  unpaired.  This 

unpaired  dichotomy  has  a  direct  relationship  to  the  subject  of  this 
study;  specifically,  it  addresses  the  problem  of  the  location  of  choice 
in  the  system,  since  it  concerns  the  "choice"  of  how  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  demands  placed  by  the  system  and  personal  desires  for  action. 

To  understand  the  thought  that  went  into  the  formulation  of 
this  pattern  variable  and  its  later  elimination,  it  is  necessary  to 
remember  that  the  system  idea,  when  used  by  Parsons,  is  always 
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concerned  with  the  relations  of  elements  in  the  system  to  each 
other.  In  discussing  the  structure  of  the  social  system,  the  sub¬ 
systems  were  seen  to  be  laced  together  via  the  interlocking 
nature  of  some  of  the  pattern  variables  between  each  of  the  four 
basic  functional  categories.  Similarly,  on  the  level  of  personality, 
the  need-dispositions  were  seen  to  derive  from  the  relational  nature 
of  the  personality^  four  functional  problems. 

Concerning  the  relationships  of  personalities  to  social  and 
cultural  systems,  it  is  necessary  to  move  to  a  still  higher  level 
of  generality  and  include  in  the  system  the  personality  system,  the 
social  system  and  the  cultural  system  as  parts  of  a  functional 
whole.  This  means  that  the  choices  now  to  be  considered  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  relations  of  personalities,  social  systems  and  cul¬ 
tural  systems  in  their  capacities  as  subsystems  of  a  larger  system. 
When  considering  the  social  system  alone,  pattern  variables  were 
the  means  of  formalizing  the  dichotomous  nature  of  action  alterna¬ 
tives  that  fit  in  best  with  the  needs  of  the  subsystems  of  the  social 
system.  On  the  system  level  which  includes  the  personality, 
cultural  and  social  systems,  similar  dichotomies  present  themselves. 

Uniquely,  however,  it  is  only  the  social  system  and  the  per¬ 
sonality  system  which  are  comprised  of  systems  of  social  action. 

These  two  systems  plus  the  behavioral  organism  (considered  as  a 
system)  and  the  cultural  system  comprise  a  systematic  interrelationship 
of  four  elements  at  the  highest  level  of  generality.  The  behavioral 
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organism  is  a  system  of  biological  and  physical  action,  but  not  of 
social  action;  the  culture  is  a  system  of  symbols,  not  of  action. 
Considered  altogether,  these  four  subsystems  (cultural,  social, 
personality,  organism)  comprise  a  total  system  at  the  highest 
level  of  generality  at  which  Parsons  deals. 

At  this  level  of  generalization,  and  considering  the  fact  that 
the  two  subsystems  comprised  of  social  action  are  the  social  and 
the  personality  subsystems,  the  problem  arises  of  the  action  relations 
between  the  two.  These  relations  have  been  the  concern  of  this  paper. 
In  Chapter  XIII,  the  personality  was  considered  as  it  "looked  out" 
to  the  social  system.  In  Chapter  XIV,  the  social  system  was  con¬ 
sidered  for  the  ways  in  which  it  "looked  down"  on  the  personality. 

In  terms  of  models  of  man,  these  two  sections  described  voluntarism 
at  the  personality  subsystem  level  and  determinism  at  the  social 
subsystem  level.  The  models  of  man  in  each  case  were  found  to  be 
products  of  the  kind  of  analysis  being  carried  out,  as  well  as  the 
level  of  generality  being  maintained.  The  problem  for  Parsons  was 
that  of  making  the  two  systems  "fit"  together  in  acceptable  ways, 
using  the  models  of  man  found  in  each  and  avoiding  determinisms. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  focus  on  the  issue  of  the  fifth 
pattern  variable.  Given  that  Parsons  conceived  of  the  personality 
and  the  social  system  as  the  two  concerned  specifically  with  social 
action,  it  is  natural  that  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  which  "chooses" 
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action  might  be  solved  voluntaristically,  making  the  whole  of  the 
theory  appear  more  voluntaristic  than  not.  This  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  inclusion  of  the  fifth  pattern  variable,  specifically 
concerned  with  the  actor’s  dilemma  of  whether  to  become  oriented 
to  the  needs  of  the  collectivity  ( collectivity -orientation)  or  pay  more 
attention  to  his  own  personal  desires  (  self-or  ientation . )  In  Parsons1 
terms,  this  "concerned  the  structure  of  the  market  relation  in  terms 

of  the  extent  to  which  pursuit  of  ’advantage1  took  precedence  over 

117 

the  performance  of  ’service.’"  "Collectivity-orientation"  formu¬ 

lated  the  "respects  in  which  membership  in  a  super ordinare  system 

is  a  directly  governing  consideration  for  action  in  or  as  a  member  of 

118 

any  given  sub-system."  On  the  other  pole,  "  self-orientation" 

formulated  the  "area  within  which  the  norms  of  interest  of  the 
superordinate  system  are  not  directly  governing,  that  is,  where 
they  may  be  treated  only  as  ’regulative1  rather  than  ’constitutive'  of 

,  ,  .  ,  .  .  .  ,,119 

the  relationship  in  question." 

This  formulation  of  the  fifth  pattern  variable  was  trouble¬ 
some  for  at  least  two  reasons.  The  obvious  one  is  revealed  by 
the  wording  of  the  definition  of  the  pattern  variable  itself.  The  work¬ 
ing  of  the  "collectivity-orientation"  side  of  the  definition  quoted  above 
seems  to  imply  voluntarism  on  the  part  of  the  actor.  This  is  in  terms 
of  the  collectivity  as  a  "governing  consideration"  for  actors.  But  the 
other  half  of  the  definition  is  in  terms  of  system  determination.  It 
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formulates  "areas  in  which  .  .  .  norms  of  interest  of  the  super  - 
ordinate  system  .  .  .  are  not  directly  governing."  This  implies 
that  there  are  definitely  areas  in  which  such  norms  are  directly 
governing,  and  that  in  those  areas,  action  will  be  contrived  accord¬ 
ing  to  those  norms.  This  seems  to  make  the  fifth  pattern  variable 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  personality  and  social  systems,  but  it 
states  it  with  a  foot  in  both,  and  not  in  terms  of  either.  Because  of 
this,  it  was  never  clear  in  Parsons'  writings  how  this  pattern 
variable  was  to  be  considered  (voluntaristically  or  deterministically.) 

The  other  reason  for  the  trouble  with  this  pattern  variable 
seems  to  be  that,  no  matter  how  ambiguously  it  is  defined,  the 
question  of  choice  is  still  present  and  unsolved.  Interpreted  volun¬ 
taristically,  the  fifth  pattern  variable  can  be  thought  to  fit  into  the 
voluntaristic  scheme;  but  it  raises  questions  of  how  and  when  the 
actor  will  choose  action  according  to  the  "norms  of  interest  of  the 
superordinate  system."  Similarly,  if  the  pattern  variables  are 
interpreted  deterministically,  the  fifth  one  can  be  thought  of  as  a 
part  of  this  interpretation,  but  the  question  arises  of  when  the 
interests  of  the  superordinate  scheme  are  not  in  force,  and  of  what 
happens  to  action  when  they  are  not. 

For  several  reasons,  Parsons  appears  to  have  found  it 

advantageous  to  drop  the  fifth  pattern  variable.  He  has  said  that  he 

came  to  consider  it  a  "special  case"  of  the  other  four,  and  therefore 
120 

redundant.  This  leaves  the  question  of  the  relationships  between 
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the  personality  and  the  social  subsystem  of  the  total  system 
somewhat  unaccounted  for.  However,  Parsons  has  taken  what 
appears  to  be  a  more  satisfactory  approach  on  the  problem  of  these 
relations,  which  at  least  begins  to  give  the  answer  to  the  question 
of  choice  in  the  system.  (It  is  not  yet  clear  whether  the  solution 
will  remain  satisfactory- -especially  in  relation  to  the  model  of 
man  in  Parsons1  theory.)  This  solution  is  that  of  the  cybernetic 
relations  between  the  four  subsystems  of  the  total  system. 

At  the  same  time  that  Parsons  was  reconsidering  the 
pattern  variables  in  response  to  criticism  of  them,  he  was  for¬ 
mulating  a  conception  of  the  relationships  between  the  subsystems 

of  the  action  system  in  terms  of  relative  "hierarchical"  importance 

121 

regarding  the  setting  of  limits  and  the  controlling  of  actions. 

We  saw  that  the  fifth  pattern  variable,  " self -orientation- -collecti¬ 
vity-orientation,  "  was  conceived  as  formalizing  the  kinds  of  demands 
that  could  be  placed  on  the  actor,  and  the  kinds  of  freedom  the  actor 
would  have.  This  kind  of  thinking  relative  to  the  pattern  variables 
must  have  given  rise  to  more  general  thinking  concerning  the 
relations  of  the  personality  and  the  social  system  when  considered 
in  the  context  of  the  environing  systems --the  biological  organism 
of  the  actor  and  the  cultural  system,  composed  of  a  system  of  norms. 
At  one  point.  Parsons  referred  to  the  fifth  pattern  variable  as  the 
instrument  which  clarifies  the  relationships  of  the  personality  and 
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the  social  system  and  the  "hierarchical"  nature  of  the  relationship 
between  the  two.  The  idea  of  the  hierarchy  was  not  worked  out 
until  several  years  later.  During  this  time.  Parsons  abandoned 
the  fifth  pattern  variable,  and  concentrated  more  on  detailing  the 

122 

hierarchical  relationships  of  the  four  subsystems  of  the  action  system. 

We  saw  in  Chapter  XII  that  the  four  general  system  problems 
were  associated  with  four  aspects  of  the  social  world.  That  is,  only 
the  social  system,  the  actual  system  of  roles  played  ultimately  by 
persons,  can  be  said  to  include  social  interaction,  in  the  sense  of 
two  or  more  roles  being  complementary  and  acted  out  by  two  or  more 
actors.  The  other  aspects  of  social  life  constituted  "environments" 
in  which  this  interaction  took  place.  That  is,  when  the  entities  that 
are  the  actors,  the  personality  system  and  the  cultural  system  are 
considered  in  relation  to  the  social  system  itself,  the  totality  of 
these  form  a  systematic  relationship  characterized  by  interchange 
among  the  four.  This  is  the  essence  of  the  idea  of  system,  for 
Parsons.  In  order  for  social  interaction  to  take  place  according 
to  normative  orientation,  there  must  be  goals  and  there  must  be 
energy,  or  the  means  of  reaching  goals.  Considering  the  greatest 
level  of  generality  of  the  idea  of  system,  these  four  problems  fit 
into  the  four  system  prerequisites. 

Considering  the  social  system  and  its  environments,  the 
pattern  maintenance  function  is  associated  with  the  cultural  system. 
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This  system  is  constituted  by  the  system  of  norms,  and  thus  inti¬ 


mately  associated  with  institutionalized  patterns  of  behavior.  The 
integration  function  is  associated  with  the  social  system  itself. 

It  is  uniquely  the  social  system  which  is  comprised  of  interaction. 
Thus  the  social  system  serves  the  integrative  function  of  the  total 
system  by  interlinking  the  various  normative  components  and 
personality  variants  via  social  interaction.  The  personality  system 
is  associated  with  the  goal  attainment  function  since,  especially 
in  the  voluntaristic  emphasis,  it  is  this  system  which  formulates 
and  articulates  goals,  and  designs  the  actual  behaviors  toward 
their  pursuit.  Finally,  we  saw  that  Parsons1  is  an  action  system 
based  on  energy  used  for  the  achievement  of  goals.  This  reliance 
on  the  concept  of  an  energized  system  places  the  "behavioral 
organism"  in  close  relationship  with  the  total  systerrds  need  for 
adaptation.  It  is  adaptation  that  is  conceived  as  the  process  of 


producing  the  "means"  which  are  directed  toward  the  total  system1 

,  123 

goals . 


The  hierarchical  relationships  mentioned  above  are  in 
terms  of  conditioning  and  control.  That  is,  the  conditioning  hier¬ 
archy  runs  from  behavioral  organism,  through  personality  system 
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and  social  system  to  the  cultural  system.  This  means  that 

at  any  one  level  of  analysis,  as  Parsons  arranges  these  systems. 


there  exist  the  requisite  conditions  for  the  operation  of  the  next 
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level  of  analysis.  For  example,  the  social  system  is  at  the  third 
stage  in  the  conditioning  hierarchy,  with  the  personality  system 
standing  above  it  and  above  that,  the  behavioral  organism.  As 
Parsons  reasons,  the  social  system  depends  for  its  basic  condi¬ 
tions  of  operation  on  the  personality  system,  which  depends  in  turn 
on  the  constitution  of  the  organism.  Here  is  a  sense  in  which  the 
social  system  is  dependent  on  the  personality  system.  This  means 
that  personalities,  constituted  differently  among  persons ,  will 
have  an  impact  on  the  way  roles  are  played  and  the  character  of 
the  social  system  itself. 

The  other  hierarchical  arrangement  of  these  four  subsystems 
of  the  total  system  is  that  of  cybernetic  control.  Whereas  the 
conditioning  hierarchy  sets  out  the  order  in  which  necessary  pre¬ 
requisites  to  action  must  be  worked  out  with  respect  to  the  whole, 
the  controlling  hierarchy  designates  the  order  in  which  control 
over  the  next  stage  in  the  hierarchy  is  exercised.  This  hierarchy 
begins  at  the  level  of  the  cultural  system,  goes  through  the  social 
system  and  the  personality  and  ends  with  the  behavioral  organism. 
This  means  that  in  relation  to  control,  the  social  system  stands 
below  the  culture  (and  thus  under  its  control.) 

There  is  need  for  considerable  development  which  Parsons 

has  not  yet  provided  concerning  exactly  what  constitutes  control  and 

conditioning.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  hierarchy  of  control  runs  in 
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the  same  direction  as  his  model  of  socialization,  while  his  model 
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of  Ego’s  instrumental  act  runs  in  the  same  direction  of  that  of 

1 2  S 

conditioning.  This  means  simply  that  when  considering  the 

process  of  socialization  of  the  child.  Parsons  considers  the  cul¬ 
tural  system  and  the  social  system  into  which  the  child  is  to  be 
integrated  as  above  the  level  of  the  personality  of  the  child. 

That  is,  the  child  is  seen  as  taking  on  aspects  of  the  culture  via 
interaction  with  members  of  the  social  system.  The  child  is 
considered  as  basically  tabula  rasa,  with  only  the  abilities  to 
learn,  notice  and  change.  In  order  of  conditioning  factor  s ,  the 
child  stands  below  the  behavioral  organism.  That  is,  the  assump¬ 
tions  about  socialization  are  based  on  the  assumption  of  these 
abilities  as  part  of  the  biological  equipment. 

The  model  of  the  instrumental  social  act,  once  persons  are 
socialized,  however,  runs  the  other  direction.  It  is  conceived  as 
a  progression  of  stages  from  latency,  through  adaptation,  goal 
attainment,  integration  and  back  to  latency.  This  is  the  order  in 
which  phase  movement  was  described  in  Chapter  XIV.  Parsons 
conceives  of  the  instrumental  act  as  beginning  from  a  stage  of 
latency.  Problems  of  adaptation  then  may  arise,  moving  the 
system  as  a  whole  into  consideration  of  its  goal  state  and  how  to 
achieve  it.  Goal  attainment  is  therefore  the  next  phase,  in  which 
the  goal  is  achieved.  The  system  is  now  changed  somewhat,  and 
requires  reintegration,  especially  with  respect  to  the  goal  it  has 
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just  achieved.  As  the  integration  is  achieved,  the  system  moves 

127 

back  into  a  new  period  of  latency.  Therefore,  in  this  case, 

the  personality  (associated  with  the  goal  attainment  problem) 
stands  above  the  social  system  (associated  with  integration.) 

If  these  processes  are  generalized  and  taken  out  of  their 
temporal  context  of  child  and  adult  role  player,  it  seems  that  the 
cybernetic  model  of  the  relationships  of  the  functions  of  the  system 
and  their  associations  with  concrete  aspects  of  life  has  great  poten¬ 
tial.  Only  lately  has  Parsons  turned  his  attention  specifically  to 
the  ways  in  which  the  social  system  and  its  environing  systems 
cooperate.  If  he  decides  to  follow  out  this  line  of  theory,  he  may 
arrive  at  a  more  satisfactory  solution  to  the  problem  of  interweav¬ 
ing  voluntarism  among  actors  into  a  rather  deterministic  system. 
He  has  given  suggestions  of  an  answer  to  the  question  of  "  Who 
chooses?"  "In  the  sense  ...  of  emphasizing  the  importance  of 

the  cybernetically  highest  elements  in  patterning  action  systems, 

128 

I  am  a  cultural  determinist,  rather  than  a  social  determinist . " 

We  have  seen  from  his  arranging  of  the  factors  of  conditioning 
and  control  that  this  is  so.  But  he  makes  it  clear  that  it  is  only 
in  the  sense  of  cybernetic  hierarchies  that  he  is  any  kind  of  deter¬ 
minist.  In  placing  the  adaptation  function  and  the  behavioral 
organism  at  the  top  of  the  conditioning  hierarchy,  but  at  the  bottom 
of  the  controlling  hierarchy,  he  seems  to  be  attempting  a  specific 
alternative  to  the  Marxian  model,  which  in  terms  of  control,  gives 
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priority  to  what  Parsons  would  call  adaptation.  Parsons  goes  on, 

"I  believe  that,  within  the  social  system,  the  normative  elements 
are  more  important  for  social  change  than  the  "material  interests" 

129 

of  constitutive  units."  This  we  have  seen  in  Parsons1  arranging  of 

the  hierarchies  of  conditioning  and  cybernetic  control. 

Some  comments  are  appropriate  concerning  the  relationships 
of  the  models  of  man  to  each  other  in  terms  of  the  cybernetic  hier¬ 
archies  that  Parsons  has  recently  developed.  As  a  conditioning 
factor,  the  voluntaristic  model  developed  in  Chapter  XIII  seems  to 
fit  into  Parsons1  scheme  above  the  social  system.  Thus  the  need- 
dispositions,  the  consciousness,  and  the  goal  directedness  of  actors 
that  comprise  the  outlines  of  that  model  are  requisite  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  social  system.  These  elements  of  the  nature  of  man 
may  not  be  interpreted  to  set  any  specific  behaviors  as  patterns, 
however.  The  hierarchy  in  which  they  stand  above  the  social 
system  is  that  of  conditioning. 

Alternatively,  the  social  and  cultural  systems  stand  above 
the  personality  (and  thus  the  person)  in  terms  of  control.  However, 
we  noticed  that  Parsons1  deterministic  emphasis  afforded  the  less 
specific  and  delineated  model  of  man.  The  outlines  of  this  model 
were  in  terms  of  learning  and  plasticity  only.  This  means  that  the 
culture,  introduced  through  social  interaction  among  persons,  is 
relatively  clearly  stamped  on  the  personality  of  the  individual.  The 
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culture,  however,  must  be  within  the  nature  of  the  voluntaristic 
individual,  for  it  is  this  system  which  stands  above  the  culture 
in  terms  of  setting  the  conditions  under  which  culture  can  operate 
as  a  system  . 

It  appears  that  Parsons  is  on  the  track  of  a  conceptual 
device  which  could  be  used  to  spell  out  the  exact  ways  in  which  the 
nature  of  the  individual  as  a  system  of  action  influence  the  culture 
he  carries.  Similarly,  the  ways  in  which  the  culture  and  the  social 
structure  influence  the  person  may  become  clearer.  This  aspect 
of  the  Parsonian  scheme  has  already  had  considerable  attention. 
Clearly,  the  main  job  of  relating  the  two  natures  of  man  in  Parson¬ 
ian  theory  lies  in  detailing  of  the  conditioning  factors  in  the  hierarchy 
of  conditioning.  Unfortunately,  Parsons  has  not  yet  attempted  this 
in  a  systematic  manner. 
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APPENDIX 


Some  further  comments  on  Parsons1  theory  seem  appro¬ 
priate.  To  begin,  it  will  be  noted  that  Parsons1,  like  Homans1,  is 
a  deductive  theory,  although  not  hypothetico -deductive  . 1  30  Some 
aspects  of  its  deductive  nature  lead  directly  to  a  consideration  of 
the  major  points  of  considerable  vulnerability  of  the  theory.  Perhaps 
these  points  are  those  at  which  the  most  telling  criticisms  have 
been  made.  This  study  has  followed  up  one  of  these  points.  Secondly, 
a  brief  note  is  in  order  on  circularity  in  Parsons1  work.  Finally, 
some  comments  on  how  Parsonian  theory  may  be  applied  and  on  its 
usefulness  in  the  study  of  social  change  are  offered. 

Clearly  Parsons'  theory,  which  has  been  called  "programmatic, 
131 

is  deductive.  That  is,  from  a  few  starting  points.  Parsons  works 
out  the  consequent  derivations.  The  idea  of  system  is  the  central 
theme  in  Parsonian  writing.  The  inherent  needs  of  systems  imply 
certain  conclusions  in  terms  of  the  things  that  will  have  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  if  a  system  is  to  survive.  From  the  starting  point  of  system 
and  system  problems.  Parsons  extends  the  analysis  to  the  ways  in 
which  the  system  might  solve  its  problems  and  face  the  further 
issues  that  the  solutions  raise.  We  see  that,  if  one  began  with 
systems  at  the  highest  level  of  generality,  the  subsystems  making 
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up  this  system  could  also  be  conceived  as  systems,  implying  yet 
lower  levels  of  analysis,  which  imply  the  analysis  of  each  sub -set 
of  these  systems  in  yet  lower  levels  of  analysis,  ad  infinitum.  The 
logical  regress  involved  in  this  process  need  not  become  a  problem, 
as  long  as  practical  limits  are  set  concerning  where  to  stop.  The 
enormous  volume  of  Parsonian  writing  can  be  understood  as  the 
detailing  of  the  aspects  of  systems,  and  their  subsystems,  as  well 
as  the  ways  in  which  they  fit  into  yet  greater  systems. 

Thus  for  all  its  apparent  formidability ,  Parsons1  theory 
seems  to  reduce  to  the  notion  of  system  (implying  the  four  functional 
problems  of  systems)  and  a  set  of  devices  for  relating  the  four 
system  problems  together  in  the  course  of  any  single  analysis. 

In  Parsons1  work,  the  pattern  variables  perform  the  latter  function. 

When  applied  to  any  problem,  these  formal  aspects  of  the 
analytical  structure  are  seen  to  take  on  content  appropriate  to  the 
analysis  in  progress.  That  is,  Parsons1  conceptual  scheme  takes 
on  meanings  according  to  the  problem  under  examination.  The 
meanings  according  to  the  examiner  are  not  part  of  the  formal 
deductive  system,  but  only  problematic  in  terms  of  whether  they  are 
the  empirically  "right"  ones.  Most  criticisms  of  Parsons1  work 
concern  whether  his  starting  points  are  correct,  and  whether  the  way 
he  employs  his  system  fits  the  "facts." 

Considerable  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  concept  of 
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functional  prerequisites  (Parsons'  functional  problems.) 


As  we 
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saw,  Parsons  has  settled  on  four  as  the  correct  number.  Others 
have  expanded  and  contracted  the  list.  Parsons  argues  four  is  correct 
and  any  others  that  have  been  proposed  can  be  understood  as  reducable 
to  his  four,  while  any  less  than  four  do  not  attend  to  the  problems  of 
survival  implied  by  the  existence  of  each.  Clearly,  if  one  is  uncom¬ 
fortable  with  Parsons'  rendition  of  the  system  problems,  there  is 
little  chance  for  accepting  his  whole  scheme. 

Criticism  has  been  levelled  at  Parsons'  treatment  of  the 

relational  system  designed  to  fit  the  system  problems  together  (the 
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pattern  variables.)  It  is  possible  to  agree  with  Parsons  on  the 
system  problems,  but  disagree  on  the  composition  of  the  pattern 
variables,  since  the  two  are  not  directly  derived  from  each  other, 
although  they  are  related  and  intertwined  systematically.  We  have 
seen  that  the  number  of  pattern  variables  has  been  a  problem  for 
Parsons,  and  that  to  some  extent,  the  solution  to  the  problem  seems 
to  have  been  suggested  by  the  ease  of  cross-classification  using 
multiples  of  two. 

If  one  tentatively  agrees  with  Parsons  on  the  system  and  its 
associated  problems,  and  is  willing  to  go  along  with  the  pattern 
variables,  criticism  and  analysis  of  the  scheme  can  take  one  of  two 
main  forms  from  that  point.  Either  analysis  can  be  concerned  with 
the  ways  in  which  Parsons  conceptually  works  out  the  interrelations 
between  the  two  sets  of  analytical  tools,  (system  and  pattern  variables) 
or  it  can  be  directed  toward  the  ways  the  system  is  "applied"  to 
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empirical  problems.  This  study  has  chosen  the  former.  The 
concern  with  the  model(s)  of  man  in  Parsons1  work  is  basically 
a  concern  with  the  ways  in  which  the  person  fits  into  the  social 
order.  That  is,  the  focus  of  this  study  has  been  on  the  kinds  of 
relations  Parsons  sees  between  levels  of  his  action  system,  speci¬ 
fically  with  regard  to  the  relations  of  the  personality  and  the  social 
system . 

Taking  the  other  route  in  criticism  of  Parsons  would  entail 

an  analysis  of  the  ways  in  which  Parsons  loads  his  theoretical 

terms  with  concrete  empirical  referents.  The  fact  that  the  writings 

of  Parsons  do  not  include  any  detailed  set  of  criteria  by  which  he 

1  34 

accomplishes  this  loading  must  be  considered  a  deficiency.  This 
deficiency  leads  to  the  criticism  that  Parsons  is  giving  description 
of  the  "way  he  sees  it"  in  terms  of  his  set  of  categories,  rather  than 
a  theory  of  the  "way  it  is."  In  this  connection,  some  problems  relating 
to  the  definitional  circularity  of  the  theory  may  be  mentioned. 

The  definition  of  a  social  system  entails  the  ideas  of  interaction 
and  meaningful  action.  But  its  essence  seems  to  be  the  idea  of  the 
fulfillment  of  the  system’s  requirements  for  survival.  This  means 
that  the  system  is  defined  by  the  problems  it  solves.  Since  if  a 
system  fails  to  solve  these  problems,  it  does  not  exist,  the  definitions  of 
the  system’s  problems  and  of  the  system  itself  tend  to  be  identical. 

That  is,  at  the  outset  the  scheme  incorporates  two  kinds  of  definitions 
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(of  the  system  and  of  the  system  problems)  that  are  really  one. 

This  leads  to  the  conclusion  that,  no  matter  how  much  the  analysis 
is  in  terms  of  the  system's  having  problems,  the  fact  must  be  that 
it  is  successfully  solving  these  problems.  Otherwise  there  would 
be  no  analysis,  because  there  would  be  no  system.  It  seems  that 
this  kind  of  definitional  circularity  is  necessary  in  programmatic 
theory.  Given  the  deductive  nature  of  the  scheme  itself,  it  must 
begin  with  some  concept  which  inherently  implies  others  defined 
in  terms  of  each  other. 

It  is  this  definitional  circularity  over  the  system  and  its 

solution  to  problems,  combined  with  Parsons'  concern  with  and 

emphasis  on  the  problem  of  order,  that  has  led  critics  to  conclude 

that  the  model  is  static  and  that  it  is  incapable  of  dealing  with 

135 

problems  of  change.  They  argue  that  since  order  is  the  main 

concern,  and  since  the  system  is  (by  definition)  solving  its  problems, 
there  must  be  only  minimal  disruption.  Thus,  'authority1  rather 
than  'power'  is  a  concern  in  Parsonian  theory  because  'power,  ' 
as  such,  never  becomes  problematic. 

However,  it  seems  that  the  scheme  Parsons  offers  could  be 
used  to  analyze  change,  or  even  conflict  and  revolution.  The  logic  of 
the  four  system  problems  was  in  terms  of  the  "scarce  resources" 
postulate  of  economic  theory  and  the  problems  of  tension  management 
and  integration  caused  by  the  fact  that  all  the  means  of  the  system 
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could  not  be  directed  to  all  goals  at  once.  If  disorder  had  been 
the  main  concern,  perhaps  instead  of  Economy  and  Society, 

Parsons  would  have  written  a  book  on  the  disintegration  of  systems 
and  the  ways  in  which  empirical  systems  have  tended  to  fail  to  solve 
their  problems  (and  thus  passed  out  of  existence.)  Indeed,  his 
recent  book,  Societies,  can  be  seen  in  this  perspective.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  speed  of  change,  however.  Parsons  has  chosen  to  consider 
the  slowest  alternative.  From  the  logic  of  the  theory  itself,  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  rapid  and  decisive  change  could  not 
be  analyzed  in  essentially  the  same  terms. 
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FOOTNOTES 


1  The  Social  System  (New  York:  The  Free  Press,  1951), 

p .  573 . 


Z(New  York:  The  Free  Press,  1951). 

3 

Parsons  argues  in  Chapter  XVIII  of  The  Structure  of  Social 
Action  (New  York:  The  Free  Press,  1949)  that  he  has  treated  the 
thought  of  Marshall,  Pareto,  Durkheim  and  Weber  as  data,  just  as  any 
other  piece  of  data  might  be  treated,  and  therefore  he  has  produced 
an  empirical  study. 


4 

This  is  the  name  given  to  what  has  become  the  "Parsonian 
outlook.  For  more  detail,  consult  especially  Parsons  and  E.  A. 
Shils,  T oward  A  General  Theory  of  Action  (New  York:  Harper  and 
Row,  1951),  Parts  I  and  II.  Almost  all  of  Parsons1  writings  start 
with  some  recapitulation  of  or  reference  to  "the  action  frame  of 
reference." 


M 


3The  Structure  of  Social  Action,  pp .  689-90. 
^Ibid.  ,  Part  II. 


^In  this  paper  it  will  be  shown  that  the  means -ends  scheme 
remains  a  central  feature  of  Parsonian  thinking.  For  a  cogent  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  means-ends  scheme,  and  a  positivist  critique,  see  R. 
Bierstedt,  "The  Means -ends  Schema  in  Sociological  Theory,"  Ameri- 
can  Sociological  Review,  III,  No .  5  (October,  1938),  665-71. 

O 

°The  Structure  of  Social  Action,  Chapter  III. 


9 Ibid .  ,  p  .  701  . 

10Ibid.  , 

p .  702 . 

1  ^Ibid .  ,  p  .  703 

1ZIbid. 

13Ibid., 

Part  II. 

■^The  Social  System,  p. 

44. 

3Ibid . 

l6Ibid.  , 

p.  45. 

^The  Structure  of  Social  Action,  Part  II. 
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1  8 

The  Structure  of  Social  Action,  pp  .  196-200. 

^Ibid. ,  pp.  250-64.  2QIbid.  ,  p.  201. 

^  ^J[bid.  •  ,  p  .  202  . 

22 

Concerns  of  this  kind  seem  to  have  led  Parsons  to  make 
motivational  categories  central  to  his  theorizing.  From  the  strict 
positivistic  point  of  view,  the  inclusion  of  such  categories  makes 
Parsons1  theory  unverifiable ,  and  therefore  unscientific. 

2  3 

The  Structure  of  Social  Action,  p.  206. 

^^Ibid.  ^^Ibid_.  ,  p.  207. 

°For  an  example  of  this  view  see  P.  A.  Sorokin,  Contem- 
porary  Sociological  Theories  (Harper  and  Row,  1928),  Chapter  VIII, 
"Sociologistic  School." 

^T  .  Parsons,  "The  Present  Position  and  Prospects  of 
Systematic  Theory  in  Sociology,"  in  T.  Parsons,  Essays  in  Socio¬ 
logical  Theory  (New  York:  The  Free  Press,  1964),  p.  227. 

^^The  Division  of  Labor  (New  York:  The  Free  Press,  1964); 
Parsons1  treatment  of  this  book  is  found  in  The  Structure  of  Social 
Action,  Part  II. 

^The  Structure  of  Social  Action,  p.  710. 

O  f) 

JUAdam  Smith,  An  Inquiry  Into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  The 
Wealth  of  Nations  (Homewood,  Ill.:  Richard  D.  Irwin,  1963),  p.  11. 

9  I 

1The  Structure  of  Social  Action,  p.  311. 

^Parsons,  "The  Present  Position  and  Prospects  of  System¬ 
atic  Theory  in  Sociology,"  p.  227. 

^Parsons  concludes  in  The  Structure  of  Social  Action  that  his 
study  of  the  history  of  social  thought,  and  specifically  the  study  of 
Marshall,  Pareto,  Durkheim  and  Weber,  has  led  to  the  discovery  of 
common  ideas  and  problems  that,  when  viewed  for  their  relevance  for 
sociological  theory,  constitute  points  at  which  the  authors  he  analyzes 
were  dealing  with  the  same  things,  although  in  different  terms.  He 
calls  these  points  "convergences." 
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3^The  Structure  of  Social  Action,  pp  .  324-39. 

^Max  Weber,  The  Protestant  Ethic  and  the  Spirit  of 
Capitalism  (New  York:  Scribner’s,  1958),  Parti. 

3  b 

The  Structure  of  Social  Action,  p.  510. 

37Ibid.  ,  p.  717. 

3  8 

For  a  short  schematic  view  of  this  see,  T.  Parsons, 
"The  Point  of  View  of  the  Author,"  Max  Black  (ed.),  The  Social 
Theor eis  of  Talcott  Parsons  (Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey: 
Prentice -Hall,  1961),  pp .  310-63,  especially  Section  2,  pp .  323- 
48.  The  first  part  of  T oward  A  General  Theory  of  Action  is  also 
particularly  clear  in  its  presentation  of  the  action  frame  of 
reference  . 

~^The  Structure  of  Social  Action,  p.  718. 

^Toward  A  General  Theory  of  Action,  Introduction;  The 
Social  System,  pp .  3  -  24. 

41 

It  is  the  point  of  this  paper  to  show  that  part  of  Parsons' 
theory  emphasizes  voluntarism  while  part  of  it  minimizes  or  elimin¬ 
ates  it.  But  when  describing  the  general  nature  of  the  frame  of 
reference  and  the  scheme  as  a  whole,  it  is  convenient  to  think  of 
action  as  being  voluntaristic. 

^Toward  A  General  Theory  of  Action,  p.  4. 

^■^For  a  fairly  clear  account  of  Parsons'  meaning  of 
"interpenetrate,"  see  his  discussion  of  the  personality  as  an 
environment  to  society  in  Societies  (Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey: 
Prentice -Hall,  1966),  pp .  11-15. 

^Systems  of  action  are,  basically,  the  applications  of 
Parsons'  systems  theory  to  problems  of  the  interactions  of  persons. 
The  idea  of  system  includes  the  notions  of  system  problems  and  the 
satisfactory  solution  to  those  problems  in  the  context  of  a  general 
unity  of  the  system  parts  with  each  other. 

^Toward  a  General  Theory  of  Action,  Introduction. 


4^The  Social  System,  p.  142,  categorizes  some  types  of  roles. 
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47 


The  Social  System,  p.  38. 


48 

For  more  detail,  see  Parsons,  The  Social  System,  Chapter 
VI  and  Parsons  and  R.  F.  Bales,  F amily ,  Socialization  and  Interaction 
Process  (New  York:  The  Free  Press,  1955). 

49 

This  is  basic  Parsonian  thinking.  A  clear  statement  of 
it  is  found  in  The  Social  System,  Chapter  II. 


50 


rewards  or  punishments. 


51 

This  kind  of  mechanism  is  very  similar  to  that  postulated 
by  Homans  in  his  theory  of  social  behavior.  See  the  present  study, 
Part  I. 


52 


53 


The  Social  System,  p.  38. 

See  The  Structure  of  Social  Action ,  p  .  344 . 


^Talcott  Parsons  and  R .  F.  Bales,  "The  Dimensions  of 
Action  Space,  "  in  Parsons,  Bales,  and  E.  A.  Shils,  Working  Papers 
in  the  Theory  of  Action  (New  York:  The  Free  Press,  1953),  p.  74. 


55 


See  The  Social  System,  Chapter  IV. 


56 

The  detailing  of  these  problems  is  paid  special  attention 
in  Parsons  and  N.  J.  Smelser,  Economy  and  Society  (London:  Routledge 
and  Kegan  Paul,  1956),  Chapter  II. 

c  7 

D  Economy  and  Society,  Chapter  I,  outlines  other  points  of 
contact  between  economic  and  sociological  theory  as  well.  The  follow¬ 
ing  four  paragraphs  constitute  a  summary  of  many  of  Parsons1  writings 
on  the  derivation  and  justification  of  the  four  system  problems.  Economy 
and  Society,  Chapter  I;  The  Social  System ,  pp .  26-36;  "The  Point  of 
View  of  the  Author,"  table,  p.  331;  Toward  a  General  Theory  of  Action, 
Chapter  V,  "Phase  Movement  in  Relation  to  Motivation,  Symbol 
Formation  and  Role  Structure";  Societies,  Chapter  II. 

^The  example  of  this  view  usually  given  is  that  of  Ralf 
Dahrendorf,  "Out  of  Utopia:  Toward  a  Reorientation  of  Sociological 
Analysis,"  in  N .  J.  Demerath  and  R.  A.  Peterson,  System ,  Change , 
and  Conflict(New  York:  The  Free  Press,  1957),  pp .  465-80.  Also 
see  this  volume  for  a  variety  of  other  criticisms  of  Parsons. 
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59 

See  Societies,  Chapter  II  as  well  as  Toward  a  General 
Theory  of  Action,  Part  II,  Section  4,  "The  Social  System." 

f)  0 

uSee  the  diagram  in  Societies,  p.  28.  These  relationships 
are  illustrated  in  Figure  1  on  page  158  of  this  paper.  Figure  1  is  a 
simplification  of  the  diagram  in  Societies. 

^Concern  with  the  pattern  variables  is  spread  throughout 
Parsons1  work.  There  seems  to  be  no  single  source  which  sets  out 
a  definitive  and  conclusive  statement  of  them.  They  are  elaborated 
and  explained  in  several  of  his  major  writings:  The  Social  System, 
p.  67;  "Pattern  Variables  Revisited:  A  Response  to  Robert  Dubin,  " 
Sociological  Theory  and  Modern  Society,  pp .  192-220;  "The  Point 
of  View  of  the  Author,"  Max  Black  (ed.),  The  Social  Theories  of 
Talcott  Par  sons ,  pp .  311-63,  (much  of  this  is  a  restatement  of  the 
paper,  "Pattern  Variables  Revisited");  Toward  A  General  Theory  of 
Action  ,  Introduction  and  Part  I;  An  especially  succinct  statement 
concerning  the  pattern  variables  appears  in  Economy  and  Society, 
pp.  33-38.  A  good  secondary  source  on  the  pattern  variables  is 
William  Mitchell,  Sociological  Analysis  and  Politics  (Englewood 
Cliffs,  New  Jersey:  Prentice -Hall ,  1967),  pp.  103-10,  31  -32,  52, 
71-73,  and  165.  The  pattern  variables  figure  into  Parsons  and  Bales, 
Family,  Socialization  and  Interaction  Process  and  Parsons,  Social 
Structure  and  Personality  (New  York:  The  Free  Press,  1964),  es¬ 
pecially  in  relation  to  the  personality  of  the  actor. 

^For  example,  see  Dubin’s  article  cited  above,  "Parsons1 
Actor  :.  Continuities  in  Social  Theory,"  and  Max  Black,  "Some 
Que  stions  About  Par  sons1  Theories,"  Max  Black  (ed.).  The  Social 
Theorie  s  of  Talcott  Parsons,  pp .  268-88. 

6  3 

o:>The  pattern  variable  scheme  was  developed  to  help  in  the 
analysis  of  the  characteristics  of  certain  roles.  An  early  statement 
of  the  problem  later  developed  into  the  full  complement  of  pattern 
variables  is  found  in  T.  Parsons,  "The  Motivation  of  Economic  Acti¬ 
vities,"  T.  Parsons,  Essays  in  Sociologicl  Theory,  pp .  50-68. 

This  was  originally  published  in  1940.  The  idea  for  the  scheme 
comes  from  TBnnies1  concepts  gemeinschaft  and  gesellschaft . 

64The  present  set  of  four  pattern  variables  is  taken  from  a 
recent  statement  of  them  by  Parsons.  It  should  not  be  taken  as  final, 
since  the  scheme  seems  to  be  the  most  changeable  of  all  Parsons’ 
conclusions.  Nevertheless,  the  pattern  variable  idea,  and  the  bases 
from  which  they  were  developed,  has  remained  constant  in  his  thought. 

^Toward  A  General  Theory  of  Action,  Part  II. 
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88Ibid .  Toward  A  General  Theory  of  Action  is  the  best 
source  for  explanation  of  the  relationships  between  the  pattern 
variables  and  the  cognitive  and  cathectic  processes  in  actors. 


6  7 

This  point  will  be  enlarged  upon  in  connection  with  the 
deterministic  model  of  man  in  Chapter  XIV.  For  a  source  on  the 
pattern  variables  as  related  to  structural  concerns,  see  Working 
P ap e r s  in  the  Theory  of  Action,  Chapter  V. 

6  8 

R.  F.  Bales,  Interaction  Proces s  Analysis  (Cambridge, 
Mass.,  :  Addison  Wesley,  1950). 


69 


Toward  a  General  Theory  of  Action, 


P- 


78  . 


70Ibid. 

7  I 

This  discussion  is  based  on  the  chart  in  "The  Point  of 
View  of  the  Author,"  Black  (ed.),  The  Social  Theories  of  Talcott 
Parsons,  p .  331  . 

7ZIbid.  73Ibid. 


7^Economy  and  Society,  p.  34. 

73"The  Point  of  View  of  the  Author,"  Black  (ed.).  The 
Social  Theories  of  Talcott  Parsons ,  p .  331. 

78Toward  A  General  Theory  of  Action,  pp .  56-57. 

77It  need  not  be,  in  the  general  sense,  the  actions  of 
persons,  since  a  collectivity  can  be  abstracted  in  Parsonian  terms 
as  having  the  above  characteristics  and  therefore  it  could  be 
analytically  treated  as  an  actor. 

7  ^T oward  A  General  Theory  of  Action,  pp  .  56 -  57  . 

79Ibid.  ,  p.  54.  80Ibid.,p.  55. 

^Ibid.  Emphasis  is  mine. 

82pars0ns  enumerates  several  "mechanisms"  whereby  this 
comes  about.  It  was  not  necessary  to  list  and  discuss  them.  For 
detail,  see  Toward  A  General  Theory  of  Action,  Part  II,  Section  2. 

O  O 

°  Toward  A  General  Theory  of  Action,  p.  55. 
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84See  Parsons1  note  on  ’individuality,"  Toward  A  General 
Theory  of  Action,  pp .  155-56. 

85 

This  discussion  and  Figure  2  are  derived  from  Parsons 
and  Bales,  Family,  Socialization  and  Interaction  Process,  Chapter  III, 
espeically  the  chart  on  pages  172-73. 

®^The  duality  here  is  also  related  to  the  double  nature  of 
the  motivation  to  play  roles  that  is  usually  divided  between  external 
and  internal  inducements. 

O  n 

'Figure  4  is  based  on  the  discussion  in  Parsons  and  Bales, 
Family,  Socialization  and  Interaction  Process,  Chapter  III. 

8  8 

See  Ibid.  ,  especially  the  chart,  pages  172-73,  for 
illustration . 


^^Figure  5  is  derived  from  the  present  discussion. 

90 

Toward  A  General  Theory  of  Action,  p.  55  and  Part  II. 


^For  details  of  this  aspect  of  Parsons1  writings,  see 
especially  So  cial  Structure  and  Personality,  Part  I  and  his  article, 
"Psychoanalysis  and  the  Social  Structure ,  "  T.  Parsons,  Essays 
in  Sociological  Theory,  pp .  336-47. 

^ Family,  Socialization  and  Interaction  Process,  p.  171. 

9  3 

7  The  deterministic  emphasis  seems  to  be  especially  strong 
in  Working  Papers  in  the  Theory  of  Action  and  The  Social  System, 
especially  in  the  discussions  of  "Principle  Types  of  Social  Structure," 
pp .  180-200,  and  similar  topics. 

^Toward  A  General  Theory  of  Action,  p.  107;  The  concept 
of  moving  equilibrium  is  used  considerably  in  Parsons1  discussions 
of  social  change.  See  Societies  and  "A  Paradigm  for  the  Analysis 
of  Social  Systems  and  Change,"  Demerath  and  Peterson,  System, 
Change ,  and  Conflict,  pp.  189-212. 

9 ^See  especially  Working  Papers  in  the  Theory  of  Action, 
Chapters  III,  V. 
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Ibid.,  p.  174. 


Ibid . ,  p .  87 . 
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98 

Parsons  sensed  this  even  before  he  had  worked  out  the 
implications  of  the  "types  of  social  structure"  idea.  In  Toward  A 
General  Theory  of  Action  he  noted  a  "paradox": 

"One  of  the  apparent  paradoxes  of  the  theory  of  action  stems 
from  .  .  .  the  lack  of  concern  for  internal  structure  J_  when  dealing 
at  a  given  level  of  analysis  7}  The  paradox  is  that  with  all  the 
emphasis  on  structure,  the  theory  of  action  describes  an  actor  who 
sometimes  does  not  seem  to  have  any  internal  structure  at  all.  This 
paradox  arises  only  on  one  level  of  conceptualization;  that  level  in 
which  the  actor  is  treated  as  the  unit  of  interaction  within  a  larger 
system  of  action.  On  the  level  dealing  with  the  dynamic  analysis  of 
social  interaction,  however,  the  actor  does  indeed  have  very  much 
of  a  structure."  (p .  62) 

It  appears,  then,  that  Parsons  would  agree  with  the  thesis  of  this 
paper,  that  the  models  of  man  in  his  theory  tend  to  change  to  fit 
the  kinds  of  analysis  being  undertaken. 

99 

7  7 Working  Papers  in  the  Theory  of  Action,  pp.  180-84. 

This  reference  puts  it  very  clearly  and  succinctly. 

^  O^Ibid . ,  p.  183.  IQllbid.  ,  pp  .  183-84. 

IQ^Ibid. ,  pp .  84-85;  The  Social  System,  pp .  180-200. 

103 

Working  Papers  in  the  Theory  of  Action,  p .  184. 

1Q4Ibid . ,  p.  184.  105Ibid.,  pp.  184-85. 

1Q6Ibid.  107Ibid. ,  p.  107. 

^^Dubin  makes  essentially  this  point  in  "Parsons1  Actor: 
Continuities  in  Social  Theory,"  p.  532. 

109The  Social  System,  p.  32. 

1 10 Ibid .  1 1  ^Ibid .  ,  p.  33. 

ll^For  a  time,  it  seemed  that  Parsons  was  willing  to  recog¬ 
nize  six  pattern  variables,  but  he  never  said  what  the  sixth  would  be. 
Cf.  "The  Point  of  View  of  the  Author,"  Black  (ed.).  The  Social 
Theories  of  Talcott  Parsons,  p.  329. 
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^^Parsons,  "The  Point  of  View  of  the  Author,"  Black  (ed.). 
The  Social  Theories  of  Talcott  Parsons,  p.  329. 

1 14i-> 

Economy  and  Society,  pp .  33-38;  Toward  A  General 
Theory  of  Action,  Part  I;  The  Social  System,  p.  67. 

115 

T.  Parsons,  "Some  Comments  on  the  State  of  the  General 
Theory  of  Action,"  M.  L.  Barron  (ed.),  Contemporary  Sociology 
(Toronto:  Dodd,  Mead,  1964),  p.  578. 

I  ^See  the  diagram.  The  Social  System,  p.  105. 

117 

I I  *  Economy  and  Society,  p.  34. 

I  I  O 

T.  Parsons,  "Some  Comments  on  the  State  of  the  General 
Theory  of  Action,"  p.  582. 


119 


Ibid . 


120,, 


The  Point  of  View  of  the  Author,"  Black  (ed.),  The 


Social  Theories  of  Talcott  Parsons,  pp.  329-30. 

121 

"Some  Comments  on  the  State  of  the  General  Theory  of 
Action,  "  p  .  582  . 

1  22 

Work  leading  in  this  direction  is  found  in  "The  Pattern 
Variables  Revisited";  "The  Point  of  View  of  the  Author";  and  Societies 

12  3 

See  the  chart  in  Societie s ,  p.  28. 

124t 


Ibid.j  also  Cf.  "The  Pattern  Variables  Revisited, 


I! 


especially  the  chart,  p.  208.  A  similar  chart  is  found  in  "The  Point 
of  View  of  the  Author,"  p.  334. 

125 

Parsons  and  Bales,  Family,  Socialization  and  Interaction 
Process,  p.  408. 

126Ibid. 

1  ^7 Working  Papers  in  the  Theory  of  Action,  Chapter  V. 

128 

Societies,  p.  113.  He  does  not  mean  this  to  say  that  he  has 
become  "sociologistic,"  but  rather  that  he  considers  the  role  of  ideas 
extremely  important  in  determining  the  shape  of  social  interactions. 
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^ ^Societies,  p.  113. 

1  30 

Perhaps  a  reasonable  term  for  Parsons1  deductive  theory 
would  be  "typologico -deductive  . 11 

131 

Cf.  Richard  Ogles,  "Programmatic  Theory  and  the  Crit¬ 
ics  of  Talcott  Parsons,  "  The.  Pacific  Sociological  Review,  IV, 

No.  2  (Fall,  1961),  53-56.  Zetter  berg  has  called  essentially  the 
same  thing  "dimensionist"  thinking.  H.  L.  Zetterberg,  Review  of 
Modern  Sociological  Theory  in  Continuity  and  Change,  by  Becker 
and  Boskoff,  American  Sociological  Review,  XXIII,  No.  1, 

(February,  1958),  95-96. 


132 

Homans  has  criticized  Parsons  in  this  regard.  Cf. 

G.  C.  Homans,  "Contemporary  Theory  in  Sociology, "  R.  E.  L. 
Faris  (ed.).  Handbook  of  Modern  Sociology  (Chicago:  Rand-Mc 
Nally,  1964),  pp.  951  -77.  Also  see  D.  F.  Aberle  et.  al.,  "The 
Functional  Prerequi  sites  of  a  Society,"  Ethics ,  Vol.  60,  (January, 
1950),  100-111.  Barrington  Moore  has  argued  against  the  "scholas¬ 
ticism"  of  the  Parsonian  approach  in  "The  New  Scholasticism  and 
the  Study  of  Politics,"  B.  Moore,  Jr.,  Political  Power  and  Social 
Theory  (New  York:  Harper,  1958),  pp .  89-110.  For  a  different 
rendition  of  functional  necessities,  see  M.  J.  Levy,  Jr.,  The 
Structure  of  Society  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press ,  1950). 


l^Cf.  Max  Black,  "Some  Questions  About  Parsons1  Theories, 
Black  (ed.),  The  Social  Theorie  s  of  Talcott  Parsons,  pp .  268-88. 

Also  see  Dubin,  "Parsons1  Actor:  Continuities  in  Social  Theory," 
p.  521-36. 

l^For  an  example  of  an  attempt  to  apply  the  pattern 
variables  empirically,  see  the  research  report  in  John  C.  McKinney, 
Constructive  Typology  and  Social  Theory  (New  York:  Appleton- 
Century- Crofts  ,  1966),  pp  .  137-98. 


135Cf.  A.  K.  Davis,  "Social  Theory  and  Social  Problems," 
Philosophy  and  Phenomenological  Research,  XVIII  (December  ,  1957), 
190-208.  Also  Ralf  Dahrendorf,  "Out  of  Utopia." 
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PART  III 


SYMBOLIC  INTERACTION 
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XVI.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PART  III 


The  study  of  symbolic  interaction  theory  leads  in  several 
directions  at  once.  One  could  detail  the  writings  of  Mead  alone  to 
begin  such  a  study.  This  would  lead  into  an  examination  of  all  the 
intricacies  of  Mead’s  work,  which  several  persons  have  already 
attempted  and  partially  accomplished.  The  fruits  of  this  kind  of 
analysis  of  symbolic  interactionist  literature  are  the  clarification 
of  exactly  what  one  of  the  acknowledged  founders  of  the  approach 
had  to  say,  and  the  indication  of  areas  which  need  further  attention. 

A  second  approach  to  the  study  of  symbolic  interaction  theory  would 
be  to  study  the  later  books  and  papers  that  have  acknowledged  this 
tradition  as  their  foundation,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  latest  or 
most  complete  view  of  this  approach  in  modern  social  science. 

There  are  difficulties  with  both  these  approaches  to  the  study 
of  symbolic  interaction,  but  they  are  not  insuperable.  Studying  Mead 
alone  has  two  main  disadvantages.  In  the  context  of  the  present  work, 
which  attempts  a  broad  overview  of  contemporary  North  American 
sociological  theory  from  the  standpoint  of  one  theoretical  problem, 
the  study  of  Mead  alone  would  seem  out  of  place.  Because  Mead 
wrote  more  than  forty  years  ago,  his  works  have  been  expanded  and 
extended  by  more  recent  writers  whose  contributions  ought  not  to  go 
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unexamined.  The  study  of  Mead  alone  is  a  dubious  approach  to  the 

study  of  symbolic  interactionism  also  because  his  works  to  which 

most  symbolic  interactionists  refer  were  not  meant  for  publication. 

Rather,  they  are  the  compiled  and  edited  lecture  notes  of  several 

members  of  his  classes  in  social  psychology'*'  and  the  history  of 

2 

ideas.  As  much  as  these  books  are  seminal  and  provocative,  they 
do  not  constitute  complete,  consistent  statements  of  Mead’s  main 
ideas . 

The  study  of  the  later  writings  which  take  Mead’s  work  as 
an  important  point  of  departure  would  contribute  to  the  understanding 
of  symbolic  interactionism  as  a  modern  theory,  but  this  approach 
has  both  practical  and  theoretical  difficulties.  Such  a  large  volume 
of  material  would  have  to  be  covered  that  the  task  would  be  very 
unwieldy.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  until  recently, 

there  was  available  neither  a  unified  statement  of  symbolic  inter - 

3  .  4 

actionist  principles  nor  a  comprehensive  reader.  There  are 

several  alternate  varieties  of  symbolic  interactionism  that  might 
be  studied,  none  of  which  can  claim  to  be  the  sole  "true"  heir  of 
the  work  done  by  Mead  in  laying  down  the  principles  of  the  orienta- 
tion .  Both  of  the  recent  works  in  symbolic  interactionism  men¬ 
tioned  above  emphasize  that  they  represent  tentative  and  inconclusive 
statements,  and  that  the  field  is  by  no  means  adequately  summarized 
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Nevertheless,  because  so  many  claim  it  as  their  theore¬ 
tical  orientation,  the  study  of  symbolic  interactionism  remains  an 
integral  part  of  the  present  work.  A  means  has  been  found  to 
accommodate  it  in  a  general  consideration  of  the  nature  of  man  in 
relation  to  sociological  explanation  in  modern  sociological  theory. 
This  Part  will  use  both  of  the  approaches  outlined  above,  making 
certain  additions  and  deletions  while  concentrating  on  the  core  con¬ 
cepts  in  the  approach- -communication  and  language.  Mead’s  work, 
so  important  in  the  foundations  of  symbolic  interactionism,  is  given 
heavy  emphasis;  Mind,  Self  and  Society,  as  well  as  other  works  of 
his,  are  used  as  major  texts  in  this  investigation.  Several  of  the 
more  reputable  commentaries,  criticisms  and  extensions  of  them 
are  employed,  as  well.  It  is  necessary  to  deal  with  some  modifi¬ 
cations  and  extensions,  as  well  as  with  Mead  himself,  in  the  study 

of  symbolic  interactionism.  This  is  because  Mead’s  work,  while 

7 

seminal,  is  sketchy  and  in  some  respects  poorly  edited. 

It  will  be  argued  that  the  model  of  man  in  symbolic  inter¬ 
actionism  could  benefit  from  some  studies  of  language  that  are  being 

8 

made  mainly  outside  sociology.  The  philosophical  accounts  of  the 
various  connotations  of  "symbol"  and  the  impact  these  understand¬ 
ings  may  have  on  symbolic  interaction  theory  have  received  little 
attention.  In  this  Part,  it  will  be  argued  that  while  Mead  was 
essentially  correct  in  focusing  on  language  and  communication  as 
fundamental,  the  formulations  of  them  which  he  achieved  are 
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inadequate  in  several  respects.  Moreover,  when  examined  criti¬ 
cally,  the  inadequacies  indicate  that  the  view  of  social  organization 
at  the  sociological  level  commonly  derived  from  symbolic  inter - 
actionism  is  unacceptable  in  that  it  fails  to  take  account  of  the  full 
implications  of  basing  a  theory  of  social  order  on  language.  It 
will  be  seen  that  these  inadequacies  derive  directly  from  the  model 
of  communication,  which  is  the  basis  for  the  model  of  man. 

The  strategy  for  Part  III  in  the  study  of  the  concepts  of  man 
in  relation  to  sociological  explanation  in  modern  sociological  theory 
will  be  as  follows.  The  basic  tenets  of  symbolic  interactionist  theory 
will  be  derived  mainly  from  the  works  of  Mead.  This  will  take 
the  form  of  setting  out  the  accounts  of  the  mind,  the  self,  and 
social  order.  It  will  be  seen  that  society  is  of  prime  concern  to 
symbolic  interactionists  both  as  a  phenomenon  to  be  explained  and 
as  a  starting  point  from  which  to  analyze  the  individual.  It  will 
be  stressed  that  language  and  symbolization  play  key  roles  in  each 
of  the  areas  of  concern  in  symbolic  interactionism .  Without  clarity 

9 

concerning  the  place  of  "symbol"  in  mind,  self,  and  society, 
there  can  be  no  understanding  of  symbolic  interactionism. 

Since  the  focus  of  symbolic  interactionism  is  the  individual 
and  his  relationships  with  others,  it  will  be  found  to  contain  a  fairly 
explicit  model  of  man.  The  concepts  of  "mind"and  "self"  speak  directly 
to  the  problem  of  the  nature  of  man.  We  will  see  that  the  problem  of 
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social  organization  ("society")  is  dealt  with  in  terms  of  the 
individual,  his  abilities  to  use  symbols,  and  his  language. 

Once  symbolic  interactionist  theory  is  explained  and  the 
model  of  man  identified  and  made  clear,  an  analysis  of  the  model 
will  be  attempted  in  terms  of  its  major  mechanism - signifi¬ 

cation,  both  to  the  self  and  to  others.  A  criticism  of  the  use  of 
the  term  "symbol"  will  then  be  brought  to  bear  on  symbolic  inter¬ 
actionist  theory.  vVe  will  see  in  this  criticism  that  rather  than 
social  organization  being  the  result  of  the  fitting  together  of 
individual  lines  of  action,  at  least  one  aspect  of  social  structure  is 
external  to  individuals  and  out  of  their  reach  in  terms  of  negotiation 
and  control.  It  will  be  emphasized  that  this  aspect  is  concerned 
with  language,  the  very  heart  of  symbolic  interactionist  thinking. 
Since  the  full  study  of  vocabulary,  grammar,  syntax,  and  so  on, 
is  too  broad  for  application  to  symbolic  interactioni sm  in  this 
essay,  the  comments  and  conclusions  drawn  here  will  have  to 
remain  tentative .  However,  the  analysis  of  symbolic  interactionism 
in  these  terms  should  provide  some  avenues  for  the  convergence 
of  the  three  types  of  sociological  theory  dealt  with  in  this  work. 
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XVII.  THE  MODEL  OF  MAN  IN  SYMBOLIC 
INTERACTION  THEORY 


It  has  been  suggested  that  Mead's  Mind,  Self  and  Society 
has  been  edited  in  the  wrong  order,  ^  and  that  the  study  of  symbolic 
interactionism  should  begin  with  society,  not  mind.  This  contention 
comes  from  those  who  would  use  the  theory  to  explain  the  nature  of 
the  individual  and  the  way  he  develops  through  socialization.  They 
argue  that  society  has  to  be  conceived  as  prior  in  time  to  any  indi¬ 
vidual  in  it.  This  means  that  society  ought  to  be  characterized  as 
a  process  of  symbolic  interaction  into  which  each  individual  member 
is  more  or  less  gradually  initiated. 

For  the  present  purpose,  however,  it  appears  that  the  original 
order  of  the  presentations  in  Mind,  Self  and  Society  should  be  main¬ 
tained.  This  order  emphasizes  the  individual  as  a  minded  organism 
with  a  self.  This  emphasis  is  derived  mainly  from  the  central  place 
of  language  and  communication  in  the  theory.  These  key  ideas  also 
form  the  bases  on  which  an  account  of  social  organization  is  carried 
out  in  symbolic  interactionism.  To  successfully  communicate  to 
others,  it  is  necessary,  in  Mead's  view,  to  communicate  with  one's 
self  in  just  the  way  that  one  communicates  with  others- -symboli¬ 
cally.^  Thus  the  ideas  of  minded  behavior ,  the  self,  and  society 
all  relate  to  the  communicative  act. 
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According  to  Mead,  mind  is  not  an  essence,  a  substance 
found  in  the  body,  or  a  special  sector  of  the  nervous  system.  Rather, 
it  is  that  aspect  of  the  individual  characterized  by  reflective  be¬ 
havior  concerning  his  own  actions.  Mead's  notion  concerning 
mind  is  that  it  emerges  in  the  life-process  through  communication. 

In  humans,  communication  takes  place  via  significant  gestures, 

1  3 

or  ones  that  have  meaning.  Mead  explains  that  this  human 
communication  is  different  from  the  communication  occurring 
among  animals.  Animals  may  use  signs.  That  is,  they  may  cry 
out  or  gesture  to  each  other  in  various  ways  through  posture, 
snarls,  and  so  on.  But  the  animal  gesture  is  a  communicative 
act  only  in  that  the  animals  respond  to  gestures  directly.  This 
kind  of  communication  in  animals.  Mead  holds,  is  rightly  called 
communication,  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  mind  because  it 
does  not  involve  meaningful  gestures  and  their  interpretation. 

Mead's  view  of  meaningful  communication  is  at  once  simple 
and  complex.  We  have  seen  that  an  animal's  gesture  can  be  a 
body  movement  or  cry.  Basically  the  same  thing  holds  in  human 
communication,  except  that  an  interpretation  is  mentally  inserted 
between  the  gesture  and  the  response  to  it .  ^  This  interpretive 
activity  is  minded  behavior.  In  humans,  a  vocal  gesture  may  seem 
to  cause  a  reaction  in  another  person.  But  Mead  asserts  that  the 
reaction  is  not  to  the  gesture  directly,  but  to  the  hearer's  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  gesture.  That  is,  the  gesture  has  become  a  symbol  for 
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an  act  or  event.  The  reaction  noticed  is  to  the  act  symbolized  by 
the  gesture  and  not  to  the  gesture  directly.  Mead  illustrates  this 
with  an  example  of  a  person  coming  upon  a  bear  track  in  the 
woods.  It  might  be  observed  that  the  person,  on  seeing  the  track, 
became  afraid.  The  fear,  however,  was  not  of  the  track  but  of 
the  thing  the  track  symbolized,  i.e.,  the  fact  that  a  bear  was  near. 
Recognition  that  the  track  symbolized  the  nearness  of  a  fearsome 
animal  constituted  minded  behavior  .  That  is,  minded  behavior  is 
the  mental  extension  of  the  meaing  of  the  symbol  to  a  possible 
eventuality  - -actually  coming  upon  the  bear. 

Similarly,  the  symbol  (track)  is  more  than  simply  an  impres¬ 
sion  in  the  ground  indicating  the  presence  of  a  bear.  It  is  the 
symbol  of  a  possible  completed  act  or  series  of  possible  acts. 

Each  of  these  possible  acts  are  epitomized  or  telescoped  into  the 
symbol.  It  is  these  possible  outcomes  that  constitute  the  meaning 
of  the  symbol.^ 

Minded  behavior,  in  Mead’s  view,  arises  in  problematic 

17 

situations.  If  one  is  confronted  with  a  problem  to  which  the  answer 
is  not  immediately  apparent,  but  yet  a  solution  is  necessary,  minded 
behavior  occurs  in  the  following  way.  Several  possible  solutions  might 
present  themselves.  The  individual’s  problem  solving  takes  the  form 
of  trying  out  each  of  these  solutions  mentally,  (without  any  overt  action 
at  all),  until  one  is  found  which  seems  to  be  appropriate.  That  is, 


the  alternate  solutions  are  symbolically  extended  to  the  situation,  and 
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the  consequences  of  taking  each  alternative  are  worked  out  before 
any  action  is  attempted.  This  process  involves  "thinking,"  or 
self  signification  through  the  use  of  symbols.  Thus  minded  behavior 
occurring  in  problematic  situations  takes  the  form  of  a  "conversa¬ 
tion"  with  one's  self  concerning  the  alternatives  in  any  problematic 
situation.  Instead  of  the  individual  manipulating  the  situation 
directly  in  the  solution  of  his  problem  (trial  and  error),  he  performs 
a  mental  trial  and  error  process  by  using  symbols  for  the  elements 
of  the  situation  and  manipulating  the  symbols  until  the  correct 
outcome  is  found. 

This  process  implies  a  further  property  of  minded  behavior  -  - 

namely,  the  selection  of  features  of  the  environment  to  which  one 

1 8 

will  attend.  Problems  arise  only  in  the  relationship  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual  to  the  environment.  Every  individual,  because  he  has  a  unique 
relationship  to  the  environment,  will  attend  to  different  aspects  of 
it.  Therefore,  each  individuals  environment  (each  individual's 
symbolic  representation  of  the  environment)  will  be  different.  The 
process  of  minded  behavior  implies  that  the  environment  will  never 
be  the  same  for  different  persons,  although  similar  environments 
will  certainly  appear  similar  to  differ  ent  per  sons  . 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  Mead's  understanding  of  mind  is  in 
terms  of  symbolic  behavior.  This  behavior  is  the  individual's  signi¬ 
fication  to  himself  using  symbols.  The  acts  that  result  from  minded 
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behavior  are  those  that  have  been  formulated  in  the  process  of 
mental  activity;  that  is,  they  have  been  tried  out  mentally.  This 
mental  trial  is  possible  because  the  person  has  the  ability  to 
manipulate  significant  symbols  which  come  to  stand  for  aspects  of 
the  environment . 

Up  to  this  point,  since  no  interhuman  communication  has  come 
into  the  discussion,  the  term  "significant  symbol"  has  referred  only 
to  the  symbols  used  in  the  individual's  conversation  with  himself- - 
in  his  minded  behavior.  At  least  logically,  if  not  empirically,  an 
individual  could  have  a  private  language  used  only  in  communicating 
with  himself.  The  symbols  contained  in  that  language  (its  "words") 
would  have  meaning  only  to  the  individual.  That  is,  it  is  logically 
possible  for  a  person  to  represent  aspects  of  his  environment  by 
symbols  having  only  private  meaning.  The  "meaning"  of  these 
symbols  would  be  related  to  the  fact  that  the  same  vocal  gesture 
always  signified  (stood  for)  the  same  environmental  property  for 
the  individual  who  invented  the  symbols.  Presumably,  this  private 
language  would  be  adequate  for  minded  behavior  on  the  part  of  the 
person  who  invented  it.  But  it  would  be  useless  for  communication 
with  other  s  . 

Language  that  is  useful  for  communication  with  others  is 

made  up  of  "significant  symbols"  in  another  sense  of  the  term 

1 9 

"significant."  While  it  is  logically  possible  for  symbols  to  be 
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privately  significant  to  individuals  in  that  they  call  up  certain 
responses  in  them  alone.  Mead  uses  the  term  "significant"  for 
symbols  that  have  shared  meaning.  For  Mead,  meaning  is 
social  and  is  derived  from  the  communicative  usefulness  of 
symbols  rather  than  from  individuals  assigning  meanings  to 
symbols  privately.  "The  relationship  of  /fa/  symbol  to  /faf/ 

set  of  responses  in  the  individual  as  well  as  in  the  other  .  .  . 

20 

makes  the  vocal  gesture  what  I  call  a  significant  symbol." 

In  minded  behavior  concerning  a  problem,  we  saw  that 
aspects  of  the  problematic  situation  are  singled  out  symbolically 
and  the  symbols  manipulated  until  the  correct  combination  is 
found  for  the  solution  of  the  problem.  The  symbols  are  then 
examined  for  their  relation  to  properties  of  the  environment. 
This  relation  indicates  the  correct  behavior  with  regard  to  the 
actual  environment;  it  is  possible  to  extend  action  into  the  future 
by  symbolically  representing  it.  Thus  the  problem  is  solved 
mentally  before  it  is  solved  physically . 

In  communicative  behavior  between  persons,  symbols  play 
a  similar  central  role.  When  symbolic  meanings  are  shared,  it 
is  possible  for  one  person  to  express  himself  to  another  such  that 
the  other  can  interpret  the  intentions  of  the  speaker,  as  well  as 
his  present  activity.  Thus  adjustive  behavior  is  possible  for  the 
hearer.  Since  the  speaker  communicates  to  himself  at  the  same 
time  as  he  communicates  to  the  other,  he,  too,  has  the  possibility 
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of  interpreting  his  own  communication  and  adjusting  his  behavior 
accordingly.  The  mutuality  of  the  possibilities  of  adjustment  and 
interpretation  of  the  symbols  used  indicates  the  meaningful  nature 
of  the  symbols.  They  are  interpreted  in  the  same  way  by  the  hearer 
as  by  the  speaker;  that  is,  the  symbols  have  the  same  meaning  to 
both.  (This  does  not  imply  that  similar  adjustive  activities  will 
be  observed  after  the  symbols  have  been  used.) 

Conversation  involves  mental  activity,  since  it  has  both 
inwardly  and  outwardly  directed  aspects.  If  a  person  speaks,  he 
hears  himself  speak.  Thus  he  signifies  to  himself  the  meaning  he 
intended  to  convey  to  the  other.  The  symbols  have  the  same  mean¬ 
ing  to  the  speaker  as  to  the  hearer.  In  this  sense,  communica¬ 
tion  is  both  to  the  other  and  to  the  self.  Communication  is  based 
on  the  proposition  that  the  symbols  turned  both  inwardly  to  the 
speaker  and  outwardly  to  the  other  have  the  same  meaning- -that 
is,  they  "signify"  the  same  things. 

In  Mead's  theory,  the  concept  of  "meaning"  centers  on  the 

fact  that  communicating  persons  interpret  given  symbols  in  the  same 

way.  "Meaning  /_  isJ7  •  •  •  the  common  response  in  one's  self 

as  well  as  in  the  other  person,  which  becomes,  in  turn,  a  stimulus 

2 1 

to  one's  self."  Temporally,  meaning  is  related  to  the  future  just 
as  much  as  to  the  moment  the  vocal  gesture  is  uttered.  Since  the 
symbol  epitomizes  an  act,  that  is,  since  it  telescopes  the  representation 
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of  a  future  state  of  affairs  into  itself,  its  meaning  includes  an 
image  of  that  future  state  of  affairs.  This  is  the  basis  on  which 
persons  can  interpret  and  react  to  each  other’s  intentions  as  well 
as  their  overt  behaviors.  Vocal  gestures  are  interpreted  by  parti¬ 
cipants  in  conversation  mentally,  in  terms  of  the  future  situation 
epitomized  by  the  gestures.  Thus  conversation  is  more  than 
trading  symbols  which  stand  for  aspects  of  the  environment  or 
the  self.  It  is  the  trading  of  those  symbols  as  they  relate  to 
each  participant's  operations  and  intended  operations  on  the  envir¬ 
onment  (which  could  include  other  participants  in  the  conversation.) 
This  allows  persons  to  adjust  their  activities  to  impending  states 
of  affairs,  which  in  turn  may  result  in  the  alteration  of  each 
person's  intended  activities.  This  unending  adjustive  mechanism 
in  which  persons  are  constantly  redesigning  their  activities  in  the 
light  of  the  activities  of  others  or  their  interpretations  of  the 
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intentions  of  others  is  central  to  the  social  interaction  process. 

It  will  be  wise  to  point  out  that  the  foregoing  discussion  of 
meaning  and  conversation  through  vocal  gestures  has  applied  only 
to  conscious  meaning  and  conscious  use  of  significant  symbols. 
Meaningful  gestures  can  be  made  unconsciously,  as  when  a  gesture 
such  as  a  facial  expression  denotes  the  state  of  mind  of  the  person 
making  the  gesture.  It  is,  however,  only  when  the  gesture  becomes 
identified  as  a  symbol  and  when  the  symbol  signifies  a  meaning  to 
the  self  that  conscious  meaning  is  present.  This  differentiation 
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corresponds  to  the  separation  of  natural  signs  such  as  animals  use 
from  symbols.  Obviously,  then,  symbols  are  completely  arbitrary 
in  that  they  could  be  any  gesture,  so  long  as  the  participants  in 
the  communication  in  which  they  are  used  agree  upon  their 
meaning . 

The  mind  arises  in  the  social  life -proces s .  Children  do 

not  invent  their  own  languages,  but  take  on  the  ones  in  use  around 

them  by  learning  the  meanings  of  the  gestures  used  by  the  adults 

of  their  culture.  This  learning  of  minded  behavior  is  equivalent 

23 

to  developing  "intelligence."  "Intelligence"  in  common  usage, 
refers  to  some  raw  and  perhaps  latent  potential  in  humans.  While 
this  meaning  is  not  contradicted  by  Mead’s  use  of  the  term,  he 
intends  a  special  kind  of  ability  when  he  uses  it.  In  his  view, 
intelligence  is  "reflective"  in  the  sense  of  self  -  signification  devel¬ 
oped  above.  Humans  are  characterized  by  the  ability  to  reflect 
intelligently  on  the  present  with  respect  to  the  extension  of  the 
present  into  the  future,  or  into  other  aspects  of  the  present  not 
immediately  in  view.  Reflective  intelligence  is  the  "talking  to 
one's  self"  described  in  the  example  of  problem  solving.  "To  be 
able  to  identify  'this  as  leading  to  that,  '  and  to  get  some  sort  of 
gesture,  vocal  or  otherwise,  which  can  be  used  to  indicate  the  impli¬ 
cation  to  others  and  to  /_the  self/  so  as  to  make  possible  the  control 
of  conduct  with  reference  to  it,  is  the  distinctive  thing  in  human  intelli¬ 
gence  which  is  not  found  in  animal  intelligence."^ 
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InMeacPs  view  of  minded  behavior ,  then,  the  symbolic  process 
is  central.  We  have  seen  that  persons  are  regarded  as  being  able, 
through  the  use  of  symbolic  representations  of  aspects  of  their 
environment,  to  project  their  own  activities  into  the  future  and 
view  their  consequences  before  any  overt  acts  are  performed.  Also, 
because  of  the  same  symbolic  quality,  persons  are  able  to  adjust 
their  activities  mentally  to  those  of  others.  Through  communi¬ 
cation  (using  significant  symbols)  persons  mentally  view  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  acts  of  others  in  the  same  way  as  they  view  their 
own  acts.  Mentalistic  activity  is  reflective,  in  that  it  is  the  con¬ 
versational  quality  of  both  thinking  privately  and  communicating 
with  others  which  allows  one  to  make  mental  extensions  of  present 
situations  and  behaviors.  The  symbols  that  enable  persons  to 
act  mentally  capture  the  essence,  or  epitomize  the  nature ,  of  a 
completed  act.  That  is,  symbols  represent  intentions  or  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  an  act,  just  the  way  they  signify  (stand  for)  certain 
aspects  of  the  environment.  When  reacting  to  symbols,  persons 
do  not  react  to  them  directly,  but  to  their  interpretation  of  the 
act  or  consequences  of  the  act  for  which  the  symbol  stands. 

For  these  functions  to  take  place  (communication  and  think¬ 
ing),  it  is  necessary  that  the  symbols  used  have  shared  meanings 
among  those  who  are  using  them.  Symblic  signification  made  by  one 
person  must  "call  out"  the  same  response  in  the  other  that  it  calls 
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out  in  the  speaker  .  This  must  be  so  in  order  that  the  adjustive 
and  regulative  mechanisms  associated  with  the  prediction  of  future 
states  of  affairs  can  operate  in  similar  or  compatible  ways  in 
each  participant  in  the  communication.  It  is  important  to  note  the 
concept  of  "significant  symbol"  as  that  gesture  which  calls  out 
the  same  response  in  the  hearer  as  it  does  in  the  gesturer.  This 
quality  of  congruence  or  identity  of  prediction  about  a  future  act 
derivable  from  the  symbol  for  that  act  is  at  the  center  of  Mead's 
use  of  the  term  "meaning."  Meaning  arises  in  the  complex 
including  two  persons  and  the  environment  in  which  the  two  com¬ 
municate.  Meaning  does  not,  then,  inhere  in  an  object;  and  in 
its  social  connotation,  it  is  not  private.  It  requires  the  three 
elements  of  speaker,  hearer  and  object  (part  of  a  situation  spoken 
of.) 

We  have  seen  that  the  central  mechanism  of  Mead's  theory 
is  the  individual's  ability  to  indicate  to  himself  in  a  way  similar 
to  that  by  which  he  indicates  to  others.  This  means  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  must  be  able  to  understand  himself  as  an  object;  he  must 
view  himself  as  others  do.  This  ability  to  respond  to  one's  own 
gestures  implies  the  possession  of  a  self.  D  Just  as  in  the  process 
of  minded  behavior,  the  individual  singled  out  certain  aspects  of  the 
environment  by  symbolizing  them,  so  too  the  individual  comes  to 
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have  the  ability  to  single  out  and  symbolize  himself  as  an  object. 
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He  can  stand  outside  himself  for  purposes  of  defining  the  self  as 
an  object  and  can  signify  to  the  self  as  to  another  social  object. 
vVe  see,  then,  that  the  self  is  built  on  the  same  foundation  as 
that  of  interhuman  communication  and  mind. 

The  self  is  a  uniquely  social  possession,  since  it  is  only 
indirectly  that  the  individual  comes  to  be  aware  of  his  self  (gains 
self-consciousness  .) 

The  individual  experiences  himself  .  .  .  indirectly  from 

the  standpoints  of  other  individual  members  of  the  same 
social  group,  or  from  the  generalized  standpoint  of  the 
social  group  as  a  whole  to  which  he  belongs.  For  he 
enters  his  own  experience  as  a  self  or  individual,  not 
directly  or  immediately,  but  only  in  so  far  as  he  first 
becomes  an  object  to  himself  just  as  others  are  objects 
to  him  or  in  his  experience.  .  .  .  ^7 

Getting  outside  one's  self  and  viewing  it  objectively  from 
the  standpoint  of  another  person  does  not  imply  that  such  a  view 
is  a  dispassionate  one.  The  point  Mead  makes  is  that  the  subject, 
the  individual,  must  also  be  object  to  himself  before  he  can  mean¬ 
ingfully  experience  his  self.  This  is  derived  from  the  fundamental 
proposition  about  meaning:  it  arises  in  the  context  of  the  relations 
of  two  communicating  individuals  (or  entities,  in  this  case)  and  the 
environment.  Since  the  body  is  physically  a  unit,  the  self  asso¬ 
ciated  with  it  must  therefore  have  the  facility  to  be  both  of  the 
communicating  elements  at  once.  That  is,  signification  to  the  self 
about  the  self  implies  that  the  self  must  play  the  parts  of  both  the 
signifier  and  the  one  signified  to.  The  object  about  which  the  internal 
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communication  is  carried  on  is  also  the  self.  Therefore,  the  self 
must  become  object  of  the  conversation,  and  its  possessor  must 
be  both  objective  and  subjective  concerning  his  own  self.  This 
facility  is  utilized  in  the  role -taking  experience, ^  in  which  the 
individual  becomes  able  to  view  himself  as  an  object  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  others  in  his  experience.  Thus  role -taking  is  of  prime 
importance  in  the  development  of  social  selves,  or  in  gaining  an 
objective  point  of  view  toward  the  self.  This  "gaining  the  objective 
point  of  view"  is  identical  to  the  process  of  becoming  not  only  a 
conscious  being,  but  self-conscious. 

It  can  not  be  stressed  enough  that  Mead  views  the  process 
of  becoming  self-conscious  in  the  same  terms  as  the  process  of 
attaining  minded  behavior .  It  is  through  the  medium  of  communi¬ 
cation  that  the  person  becomes  able  to  see  himself  as  an  object. 

The  communication  proces s  facilitates  the  individual's  taking  the 
attitudes  of  the  other  toward  himself  (  i.e„,  taking  the  role  of  the 
other.)  From  the  standpoint  of  the  other's  role,  the  self  begins 
to  appear  as  an  object.  The  process  of  minded  behavior  then 
is  trained  on  the  self,  so  that  the  internal  conversation  becomes 
something  like,  "What  must  he  think  of  me  when  I  act  thus?" 

To  be  successful,  this  internal  process  of  communication  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  other  must  call  up  in  the  individual  the  same  answers 
that  the  other  would  have  given  if  he  had  been  answering  the  question, 
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vV'hat  do  I  think  of  him?"  Therefore,  successful  role-taking  requires 
a  communication  process  in  which  the  individual  can  signify  to  the 
self  in  exactly  the  same  terms  as  to  another. 

Taking  the  role  of  the  other  is  an  activity  and  ability  that 
must  be  learned  in  the  social  process.  It  is  implied,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  concepts  of  communication  and  minded  behavior;  but 
the  actual  development  of  it  in  society  is  dependent  on  each  indivi¬ 
dual’s  coming  to  view  himself  in  the  objective  sense.  Mead  gives 
a  two-stage  model  for  the  process  of  acquiring  a  self  which  has 

been  extended  and  made  more  explicit  by  others.2^  To  begin  with, 

30 

there  must  be  imitation  as  the  basis  of  language  and  of  role- 
taking.  That  is,  before  successful  speech  or  role-taking  can 
occur,  the  individual  must  emit  the  sounds  of  speech  and  emit 
some  behaviors  characteristic  of  the  roles  of  others  around  him. 

In  this  preliminary  stage,  however,  there  is  no  reason  to  assume 
that  the  person  is  using  significant  symbols.  Rather,  he  is  manip¬ 
ulating  the  significant  symbols  of  those  around  him  without  signi¬ 
fying  to  himself  at  the  same  time.  The  symbols  he  is  using  are 
not  yet  significant  to  him  and  have  no  communication  value. 

Following  thi s  stage,  after  language  acquisition  has  begun, 
the  person  starts  to  take  individual  roles  of  others  toward  the  self. 
From  what  he  sees  in  the  social  situation  the  person  comes  to 
abstract  the  elements  of  roles  played  by  those  around  him.  He 
becomes  increasingly  able  to  see  the  continuity  concerning  the 
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activities  of  given  roles.  Thus,  for  example,  a  child  comes  to 
identify  a  constellation  of  activities  and  attitudes  with  "mother." 
This  identification  is  not  yet  role -taking,  but  it  is  preliminary 
to  it.  The  person  who  is  about  to  take  another's  role  must  have 
insight  into  the  performances  of  the  role  in  some  rudimentary 
sense  before  the  name  of  the  role  can  have  any  meaning  to  the 
person . 

After  this  first  insight  has  been  achieved,  it  is  possible  for 
the  individual  to  view  the  self  from  the  standpoint  of  the  other 
person's  role.  That  is,  in  taking  the  role  of  the  other,  it  is 
possible  to  gain  further  insight  into  the  role  and  take  on  the  full 
complement  of  attitudes  associated  with  it.  In  taking  the  role 
successfully,  a  person  comes  to  see  that  it  is  not  his  own  role; 
this  differentiation  is  crucial.  The  realization  that  he  is  not  play¬ 
ing  his  own  role,  but  that  of  another,  makes  it  possible  to  see 
objectively  what  his  own  role  is  from  the  other's  point  of  view. 

This  insight  leads  to  a  recognition  of  the  self-in-role,  or  an  in¬ 
sight  into  self.^ 

After  a  person  has  achieved  the  beginnings  of  self  insight 
via  role-taking,  he  increasingly  comes  to  understand  the  attitudes 
of  his  group.  This  is  a  matter  of  organization  as  much  as  simply 
the  compilation  of  knowledge  about  various  roles.  The  organization 
of  the  roles  being  played  around  a  person  is  finally  generalized  and 
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seen  as  an  organization  of  roles  into  which  the  self  is  fit  as  one 
part.  Viewing  the  self  from  the  standpoint  of  this  generalized 
unit  is  different  from  specific  role -taking,  since  there  are  atti¬ 
tudes  of  several  roles  involved  at  once.  Rather,  it  is  taking  the 
role  of  the  " generalized  other  . "  "The  attitude  of  the  generalized 
other  is  the  attitude  of  the  whole  community."  When  the  indi¬ 
vidual  has  achieved  the  standpoint  of  the  generalized  other  toward 
himself,  he  is  in  a  position  to  understand  himself  completely.  He 
then  possesses  the  ability  to  see  himself  in  all  his  various  facets, 
and  thus  to  define  his  self  to  himself  as  it  must  appear  to  all  those 
of  the  community. 

Mead  argues  that  the  final  stage  in  self  insight,  and  the  final 

stage  in  the  rise  of  the  self,  is  the  self-consciousness  which  is 

33 

embodied  in  insight  into  the  will  of  the  group.  As  Mead  puts  it, 
it  is  the  taking  of  the  attitudes  of  the  generalized  other  toward  the 
various  "phases  and  aspects  of  the  common  social  activity  or  set 
of  social  undertakings  in  which,  as  members  of  an  organized 
society  or  social  group,  they  are  all  engaged.  That  is,  the 

completely  formed  self  not  only  is  able  to  take  the  role  of  the 
generalized  other  toward  himself,  and  thus  view  himself  as  object, 
but  also  he  is  able  to  take  the  generalized  other's  role  toward  the 
group  as  a  whole  and  toward  its  tasks.  This  last  phase  is  not  often 
mentioned  in  secondary  works  on  Mead's  theory  of  the  development  of 
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self.  But  it  is  important  for  Mead,  since  he  sees  it  as  the  final 
stage  of  integration  into  a  community.  He  views  the  self  as  a 
fundamental  aspect  of  community]  in  so  far  as  selves  attain  their 
last  stage  of  development,  the  community  becomes  integrated. 

Not  only  does  the  individual  take  the  roles  of  others  and  the 
generalized  other  as  a  standpoint  from  which  to  view  his  self,  and 
thus  become  self-conscious;  he  also  takes  the  generalized  other's 
viewpoint  toward  the  group  as  a  whole,  gaining  insight  concerning 
the  place  of  the  self  in  the  larger  organization  of  attitudes  and  be¬ 
haviors  of  which  it  is  one  part. 

Self  understanding  and  consciousness  in  terms  of  the 

generalized  other  give  the  individual  a  picture  of  his  various 

35 

"me's."  The  "me"  is  the  presentation  the  individual  makes  to 
the  social  world  in  each  of  his  roles.  There  are  many  "me's," 
because  there  are  many  roles  played  by  an  individual.  The  "me" 
is  the  self -incorporated  "other"  in  the  individual.  That  is,  it  is 
only  by  means  of  taking  the  role  of  the  other  that  the  self  becomes 
aware  of  his  presentations  and  aware  of  his  various  "me's."  Aware 
ness  of  the  "me's"  is  the  awareness  of  other's  attitudes  toward  the 
self.  The  "me"  comes  into  the  consciousness  of  every  individual 
during  the  internal  conversations  involving  viewing  the  self  objec¬ 
tively.  If  the  individual  thinks,  "How  must  the  other  view  me  now?1 
the  question  implies  the  consciousness  of  a  certain  performance 
being  made  by  the  individual  at  that  moment.  These  "me's"  are  the 
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reflections  Cooley  has  in  mind  when  describing  the  "looking  glass 

3  6 

self."  That  is,  the  various  vantage  points  from  which  the  indi¬ 
vidual  can  view  his  self  may  be  thought  of  as  reflections  from  others 
who  are  "mirrors."  But  the  reflections  are  mediated  through  the 
interpretations  made  by  the  individual.  Thus  the  "me's"  are  the 
interpretations  the  individual  makes  of  the  responses  others  make  to 
him . 

The  self  is  more  than  a  bundle  of  "me's,"  however.  Mead 

also  speaks  of  the  "I"  as  the  other  part  of  the  social  self,  a  part 

3  7 

which  is  aware  of  the  "me."  There  is  probably  more  confusion 

in  interactionist  literature  concerning  the  nature  of  the  "I"  than 

on  any  other  point.  Some  interactionists  tend  to  forget  the  "I" 

altogether,  taking  only  the  insights  concerning  the  "me"  for  use 

38 

in  research  and  theoretical  development.  Mead  says  it  is  the  "I" 
that  reacts  to  the  "me."  In  taking  the  attitude  of  another,  the 
individual  becomes  able  to  view  himself  objectively.  This  objective 
picture  of  his  performances  at  any  one  time  from  any  one  vantage 
point  gives  rise  to  a  "me."  This  "me"  does  not,  however,  react 
back  upon  the  self  directly.  vVe  have  seen  that  in  symbolic  inter¬ 
actionist  thinking,  it  requires  a  mental  act  to  interpret  symbols 
before  they  have  meaning.  Therefore,  the  self  must  have  another 
aspect,  analytically  separate  from  the  "me's,"  which  can  become 
part  of  the  mental  act  of  interpreting  the  "me's."  This  is  the  "I," 

It  seems  that  Mead  meant  the  "I"  as  an  unconscious  unit.  Certainly 
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it  is  "un- self -conscious  . 11  In  his  discussion  of  remembering,  he 
brings  this  out. 

I  talk  to  myself  and  I  remember  what  I  said.  .  .  .  The 

"I"  of  this  moment  is  present  in  the  "me"  of  the  next 
moment  .  .  .  j_  but_/  I  can  not  turn  around  quickly 
enough  to  catch  myself.  I  become  a  "me"  in  so  far  as 
I  remember  what  I  said.  ...  It  is  because  of  the  "I" 
that  we  say  that  we  are  never  fully  aware  of  what  we 
are,  that  we  surprise  ourselves  by  our  own  action.  ^9 

Since  the  "I"  is  the  response  of  the  organism  to  the  attitudes 

of  others,  the  "I"  is  always  in  the  past.  That  is,  the  response  must 

be  thought  of  as  coming  after  the  experience  of  the  attitude  of 

40 

another,  and  thus  the  "I"  is  always  an  "historical  figure." 

"The  'I!  is  J_  an  individual1  sj  action  over  against  that  social  situa¬ 
tion  within  his  own  conduct,  and  it  gets  into  his  experience  only 
after  he  has  carried  out  /_an_/  act."^  Thus  it  is  the  "I"  that  gives 
unity  to  the  various  "me!s"  reflected  in  the  attitudes  of  others 
toward  the  self.  Rather  than  the  self  being  a  bundle  of  "me's," 
the  "me’s"  are  mentally  reacted  to  within  the  symbolic  experience 
of  the  individual.  It  is  the  "I"  that  so  reacts.  Since  the  "I1  has 
this  function,  it  is  the  aspect  of  the  self  that  unifies  the  "me's"  by 
being  the  standpoint  from  which  all  "me's"  are  interpreted.  With 
reference  to  these  interpretations,  it  is  the  agent  of  action  at  any 
given  instant.  Thus  the  individual  is  constantly  in  a  process  of  act¬ 
ing,  viewing  his  own  actions  mentally,  and  acting  again  according 
to  his  interpretations  of  the  acts.  At  any  given  instant,  it  is  the  "I" 
that  is  in  action.  It  is  this  "I"  that  acts,  but  it  is  the  "me"  that 
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provides  grounds  for  the  interpretations  of  these  acts.  The  "I" 
is  never  left  to  "run  free";  it  is  always  under  the  check  of  the 
reflected  "me." 

The  symbolic  interactionist  picture  of  man  is  now  complete. 
It  consists  of  an  individual  person  with  the  ability  to  symbolize 
aspects  of  his  world  and  communicate  via  those  symbols  with  him¬ 
self  as  well  as  his  fellows.  In  communicating,  the  vocal  gesture 
(or  the  overt  act  which  may  be  other  than  vocal)  has  a  meaning  in 
that  it  calls  out  the  same  reaction  in  the  self  as  it  calls  out  in  the 
other.  When  situations  are  symbolized  to  the  self,  the  person 
manipulates  symbols  for  aspects  of  the  environment  and  thus 
solves  new  problems  and  devises  novel  solutions  to  old  ones 
without  any  overt  activity  in  the  environment.  This  is  man's  re¬ 
flective  intelligence.  The  ability  to  use  symbols  is  the  key  to  the 
interactionists'  picture  of  man.  The  process  of  communication, 
the  symbolic  representation  of  aspects  of  the  individual  and  his 
environment  to  both  himself  and  others,  is  the  paradigm  for  the 
view  of  the  mind  and  of  the  self. 

The  mind  does  not  exist  as  an  entity  with  special  attributes. 
Rather,  symbolic  interactionism  views  mind  as  a  process  of  com¬ 
munication  with  the  self.  This  is  the  self-signification  process. 
Through  self -signification,  the  person  comes  to  have  insight  into 
a  situation  and  the  objects  in  it.  Through  the  symbolization  of 
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objects,  the  person  abstracts  them  out  of  the  environment.  Thus 
symbolization  of  the  environment  structures  it  for  the  individual. 
Therefore  man's  perception  is  more  than  the  receiving  of  stimuli 
by  the  senses.  It  is  the  interpretation  of  that  stimuli  in  terms  of 
symbols  as  it  relates  to  the  individual  in  his  special  way.  For 
this  reason,  the  interactionist  tradition  has  become  very  much 
interested  in  the  vVhorf  hypothesis  concerning  the  various  worlds 
people  "see"  as  the  language  used  to  symbolize  that  world  varies. 

Symbolization  and  communication  are  related  to  the  idea  of 
the  self  as  a  possession  of  man.  Via  the  interpretation  of  other's 
attitudes  toward  the  self*  the  individual  comes  to  have  insight  into 
who  he  is;  that  is,  the  self  arises  in  the  processes  of  communica¬ 
tion  among  per  sons  .  The  individual  gains  this  insight  through  role  ¬ 
taking,  or  the  viewing  of  the  selffrom  the  other's  vantage  point. 

Man  is  viewed  as  having  the  facility  to  symbolize  himself  as  an 
object  as  another  person  might,  and  treat  his  self  like  any  other 
object  in  a  field.  By  symbolically  treating  the  self  as  an  object,  the 
individual  comes  to  insights  about  how  his  performances  must  appear 
to  others.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  "others"  control  the 
individual's  self  or  his  self  image  completely. 

There  are  two  aspects  of  the  self  that  directly  interact  with 
each  other,  giving  the  self  unity  and  uniqueness  as  well  as  reliance 
on  society.  These  are  the  "I"  and  the  "me."  The  "me"  is  that 
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interpreted  reflection  upon  the  self  the  individual  comes  to  under¬ 
stand  through  role -taking.  By  symbolically  representing  the  self 
in  this  way,  it  is  possible  to  change  behavior  in  order  to  make  the 
other  see  a  different  "me."  The  "I"  is  the  acting  entity  of  the 
self  at  any  one  instant.  The  "I"  and  the  "me"  are  in  perpetual 
conversation  concerning  the  actions  of  the  self.  Thus,  action  is 
constantly  being  reinterpreted  as  the  "me's"  become  known  and 
"I"s"  are  being  changed  accordingly. 

To  round  out  the  picture  of  man  in  symbolic  interactionism , 
it  is  necessary  to  comment  again  upon  the  nature  of  the  communi¬ 
cation  process.  Communication  is  the  manipulation  of  meaningful 
symbols  by  persons.  That  is,  the  symbols  used  may  be  vocal 
gestures,  or  written  or  otherwise  produced  objects,  that  call  forth 
the  same  reactions  in  the  person  using  them  as  in  the  person  re¬ 
ceiving  them.  The  idea  of  "meaning"  of  a  symbol  consists  in  the 
fact  that  a  gesture  does  call  forth  the  same  response  in  another  that 
it  calls  forth  in  its  user.  It  is  only  when  this  is  the  case  that  gestures 

become  "significant."  That  is,  they  signify  the  same  thing  to  the 

42 

person  using  them  as  to  the  person  receiving  them. 

43 

A  symbol,  then,  is  a  sign.  It  may  be  an  "artificial"  sign, 
in  that  it  is  contrived  by  man  for  his  use;  but  it  has  the  qualities  of  a 
sign  for  symbolic  interactionists .  That  is,  the  gesture  has  a  meaning 
by  virtue  of  the  consensus  about  its  reference  among  those  that  use  it. 
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If  it  had  more  than  one  referent,  and  there  was  no  method  of 
discerning  the  correct  referent  from  context,  there  could  be 
no  communication,  i.e.,  it  would  not  be  "significant." 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  interactionist  view  of 
mind  and  of  self  depends  on  this  interpretation  of  symbol.  If  a 
symbol  did  not  call  out  in  the  other  the  same  response  as  it  calls 
out  in  the  person  using  it,  there  could  be  no  successful  role -taking, 
no  communication,  and  therefore,  no  self.  Similarly,  there  could  be 
no  minded  behavior  if  the  individual  did  not  always  use  the  symbols 
available  to  him  in  the  same  way.  It  seems  more  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  a  single  individual  will  signify  to  himself  in  terms  of 
his  symbols  consistently  and  accurately  than  to  suppose  that  the 
same  reactions  will  be  called  out  in  himself  as  in  others.  The 
extent  to  which  the  same  reactions  are  not  called  out  in  others  as 
in  the  individual  using  the  symbol  must  be  taken  as  problematic. 

In  a  later  stage  of  this  essay,  it  will  be  argued  that  this  view 
of  "symbol"  is  oversimplified,  and  a  substitute  interpretation  of  it 
will  be  advanced.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  new  interpretation  has 
several  consequences  for  the  theory  as  a  whole,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  way  symbolic  interactionists  treat  the  concept  of  "social 
structure  . " 

One  final  point  about  Mead's  view  of  symbolization  must  be 


made.  It  is  unclear  in  most  of  his  writings  and  in  interpretations  of 
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him  what  it  means  to  "call  out"  a  reaction.  The  meaning  of  this 
term  is  important,  because  the  difference  between  sign-function 
and  symbol -function  of  vocal  gestures  depends  on  it.  In  Mead’s 
example  of  the  bear  track  in  the  woods,  it  seemed  that  the  person 
seeing  the  track  was  not  afraid  of  the  track,  but  of  the  bear  who  must 
have  made  the  track.  That  is,  the  reaction  was  to  the  object  sym¬ 
bolized^  The  "calling  out"  was  of  the  reaction  to  that  which  was 
symbolized  by  the  track.  Blumer  puts  it  this  way: 

Their ^_personsi7  "response"  is  not  made  directly  to 
the  actions  of  one  another  but  instead  is  based  on  the 
meaning  which  they  attach  to  such  actions  .  Thus  human 
interaction  is  mediated  by  the  use  of  symbols,  by  inter¬ 
pretation,  or  by  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  one  another’s 
action.  This  mediation  is  equivalent  to  inserting  a  process 
of  interpretation  between  stimulus  and  response  in  the  case 
of  human  behavior. 44 

It  still  seems  unclear  whether  or  not  the  person  reacts  to  the 
symbol  similarly  to  the  way  he  would  react  to  the  thing  symbolized. 

But  from  Blumer1  s  view  it  does  seem  so,  since  he  states  that 
mediation  by  symbols  is  equivalent  to  the  insertion  of  an  interpre¬ 
tation  between  the  stimulus  and  the  response.  That  is,  the  symbol 
is  reacted  to  according  to  the  interpretation  placed  on  the  thing  the 
symbol  represents  .  The  reaction  is  not  to  the  symbol,  or  to  the 
object  directly,  but  to  interpretations.  Apparently,  the  symbol  is 
conceived  as  standing  for  the  object,  and  it  is  the  symbol  that  "calls 
out"  the  reaction  to  the  interpretation  of  the  thing  it  symbolizes.  Thus, 
in  the  example  of  the  bear  track,  the  reaction  is  to  the  interpretation 
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of  the  bear  track  as  a  symbol  for  a  fearsome  object  (the  bear.) 
Presumably,  the  symbol  calls  forth  the  same  reaction,  that  is, 
the  same  interpreted  reaction,  as  the  object  itself.  It  seems 
that  this  is  what  Mead  and  the  interactionists  understand  by 
symbolization.  Thus  the  view  of  man  includes  the  understanding 
that  he  is  capable  of  inserting  the  interpretation  between  the 
stimulus  and  the  response,  and  of  substituting  one  stimulus  for 
another . 
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XVIII.  THE  SYMBOLIC  INTERACTIONIST  THEORY  OF 

SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION 

In  dealing  with  social  organization,  the  process  of  communi¬ 
cation  is  central  for  the  inter actionist  just  as  it  was  in  dealing  with 
minded  behavior  and  the  self.  Persons  have  the  facility  to  adjust 
their  behaviors  according  to  their  interpretations  of  the  behaviors 
of  others.  This  is  based  on  the  notion  of  communication  among 
individuals  via  significant  symbols.  Since  the  human  can  be  the 
object  of  his  own  actions,  as  well  as  the  author  of  actions,  he  has 
the  ability  to  take  the  role  of  the  other  and  view  his  actions  from 
the  other’s  perspective.  This  means  that  he  can  imagine  the 
reactions  of  others  (that  is,  other’s  interpretations)  to  his  behavior, 
and  he  can  design  his  acts  accordingly.  Thus  there  is  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  constant  adjustment  among  persons  in  social  groups, 
according  to  each  other’s  interpretations  of  the  acticn  of  each. 
Action  is  therefore  constructed,  or  built  up,  rather  than  being  the 
release  of  certain  activities  as  responses  to  forces  or  pressures 
inherent  in  situations.  It  is  constructed  by  the  individual  in  the 
process  of  constant  assessment  of  his  own  activities  as  well  as  the 
actions  of  others,  both  of  which  he  views  as  objects. 

This  leads  to  the  argument  that,  fundamentally,  the  action  of 

45 

a  group  is  only  the  composite  of  individual  actions  in  it.  That  is. 
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the  group  is  what  the  acting  individuals  make  it,  and  no  more.  There 
are  no  group  level  phenomena  that  may  not  be  analyzed  in  terms  of 
the  actions  of  the  persons  making  up  the  group.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  any  action  in  particular,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  group  as 
a  whole.  While  persons  may  agree  to  work  together  in  some  organi¬ 
zed  way,  and  thus  give  the  appearance  that  the  group  is  directing 
their  activities  by  more  or  less  assigning  each  person  the  tasks 
which  he  will  perform,  it  is  actually  the  fact  that  this  group  organiza¬ 
tion  is  the  conscious  creation  of  the  individuals  and  is  seen  as  accept¬ 
able,  or  at  least  as  tolerable,  by  each  person  in  the  group.  Group 
action  involves  nothing  more  than  getting  the  meaning  of  each  other’s 
actions  and  designing  one’s  behavior  accordingly. 

This  model  does  not  rest  on  either  consensus  among  persons 
or  contention  among  them.  The  fundamental  assertion  that  group  life 
is  the  aligning  of  individual  actions  can  be  applied  to  both  conflict 
and  consensus.  Persons  can  be  conceived  to  align  their  actions  to 
those  of  others  in  circumstances  of  either  competition,  conflict,  or 
cobperation.  There  is  no  fundamental  proposition  about  the  nature 

aL 

of  groups^  in  symbolic  interactionist  thinking  that  can  not  be  reduced 
to  the  basic  postulates  of  the  communication  process  and  the  fact  that 
persons  are  seen  as  having  selves.  Below  we  will  have  occasion  to 
examine  the  extent  to  which  the  postulates  concerning  communication 
are  actually  reductionistic  and  in  what  respects  they  must  be  seen  as 
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describable  in  terms  of  laws  applying  only  to  them  and  not  derivable 
from  the  actions  of  group  members. 

Symbolic  interactionism  does  not  hold  that  no  institutions 
exist,  or  that  groups  do  not  appear  to  be  characterized  by  their 
own  activities.  But  societal  level  organization  is  conceived  as  being 
ultimately  reducable  to  and  explicable  in  terms  of  the  individuals 
that  make  up  the  social  order.  Mead  understands  institutions  in 
terms  of  "common  responses"  which  come  to  be  built  up  in  commun¬ 
ity  life.  "There  are  .  .  .  whole  series  of  such  common  responses 

in  the  community  in  which  we  live,  and  such  responses  are  what  we 

47 

term  ‘institutions.1"  The  institution  is  seen  as  a  common  response 
on  the  part  of  all  the  members  of  the  community  to  a  particular 
situation.  Institutionalization  is  viewed,  further,  as  the  predictab¬ 
ility  of  actions  on  the  part  of  persons  made  possible  by  the  role -taking 
process . 

There  is,  for  example,  an  on-going  court  system  because  one 
comes  to  expect  the  court1  s  various  officials  and  functionaries  to 
behave  in  certain  ways  since  one  can  take  their  role  and  make  pre¬ 
dictions  about  their  behaviors  from  the  standpoint  of  it.  These  pre¬ 
dictions  about  the  behaviors  of  others  are  the  expectations  that  come 
to  be  built  up  in  the  institutionalization  process.  That  is,  one  comes 
to  expect  a  judge  to  act  fairly.  The  fact  that  this  interpretation  be¬ 
comes  general  is  the  basis  for  the  institutionalized  expectations  about 
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the  role  of  the  judge.  This  generalized  expectation  derives  directly 
from  each  person's  ability  to  take  the  judge's  role  and  predict  his 
behavior  from  knowledge  of  it.  The  theoretical  result  is  that  the 
expectations  about  judges  are  accounted  for  in  terms  of  every 
person's  ability  to  extract  more  or  less  the  same  qualities  from 
his  taking  of  the  judge's  role  as  a  vantage  point  from  which  to 
generate  expectations  about  possible  behaviors  toward  others,  including 
perhaps,  himself. 

Institutions  and  social  life  also  serve  to  explain  the  individual. 

It  is  not  necessarily  curious  that  individual  abilities  such  as  role- 
taking  and  language  use  should  explain  society's  formation  and 
existence,  at  the  same  time  that  society  explains  the  individual. 

In  the  symbolic  interactionist  perspective,  both  these  phenomenon 
(the  individual  and  society)  emerge  together  from  the  process  of 
social  interaction.  Without  institutions  (that  is,  without  organized 
social  attitudes  toward  certain  performances)  there  could  be  no 
fully  mature  selves.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  final  stages  in 
the  development  of  the  self  were  the  gaining  of  the  ability  both  to 
take  the  role  of  the  generalized  other  and  to  view  the  self  as  part 
of  an  on-going  process  within  a  group  of  persons  acting  toward 
collective  goals.  It  is  the  institutionalized  attitudes  toward  certain 
performances  that  constitute  the  generalized  other  in  any  given  context. 
In  this  sense,  the  social  order,  with  its  stock  of  institutionalized 
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attitudes  toward  certain  performances,  is  what  is  assumed  in  the 
concept  of  the  generalized  other.  It  is  the  attitude  of  the  gener¬ 
alized  other  that  is  finally  learned  and  taken  over  by  the  developing 
self.  Therefore,  while  the  society  may  be  explained  by  the  abili¬ 
ties  and  propensities  of  individuals  to  take  the  role  of  the  other  and 
to  communicate  intentions  and  interpretations,  the  individuals  them¬ 
selves  are  in  turn  explained  by  their  mature  development  of  selves 
in  society.  Indeed,  the  interactionist  per spective  holds  that  both 
the  individual  and  the  society  containing  him  emerge  out  of  the 
social  lif e -proces  s  . 

However,  institutions  are  not  seen  as  defining  attitudes  or 
modes  of  conduct  specifically.  On  the  contrary,  they  define  socially 
responsible  modes  of  conduct  only  very  generally,  leaving  much 
room  for  individual  innovation  and  flexibility.  It  could  be  no  other 
way,  for  Mead’s  view  of  the  individual  is  one  of  a  unitary  acting 
person  who  constructs  his  behaviors  as  he  goes  along  according  to 
his  reading  of  the  actions  of  others.  There  can  be  nothing  rigid 
about  this  view,  since  it  relies  upon  the  concept  of  the  person  as  a 
bundle  of  "me’s"  reflected  back  to  the  individual  from  his  commrades 
and  as  the  "I"  which,  at  any  given  instant,  is  the  acting,  interpreting 
entity  giving  the  self  unity  and  individuality. 

It  can  not  be  emphasized  enough  that  the  social  individual  is 
the  one  who  responds  to  himself  as  those  of  his  community  respond 
to  him.  That  is,  individual  behavior  is  not  seen  as  the  responses  of 
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persons  to  societal  "pressures"  or  to  structurally  determined 
circumstances  which  hem  the  individual  into  certain  modes  of 
conduct.  Conduct  is  never  socially  forced;  it  is  always  indivi¬ 
dually  constructed.  But  is  it  constructed  in  terms  of  self 
evaluations  and  interpretations  which  are  in  general  congruent 
with  the  interpretations  placed  on  it  by  others  in  the  community. 

This  accounts  for  the  predictability  of  actions  in  situations.  It  is 
not  the  situation  that  forces  the  individual  to  behave  in  a  certain 
way;  rather,  it  is  because  a  certain  community  attitude  has  been 
internalized  by  the  individual  that  he  designs  his  actions  in  given 
ways  in  certain  situations.  He  uses  as  a  referent  the  attitude  of 
the  generalized  other  as  a  basis  from  which  to  understand  and 
evaluate  his  own  actions.  Therefore,  no  real  coercion  from  the 
social  order  affects  the  individual.  Social  determinism  exists 
only  in  that  the  attitudes  of  the  collectivity  toward  performances 
in  certain  situations  are  taken  over  by  the  individual  through  role- 
taking.  There  is  no  hard  andiast  determinism  here.  The  fact 
that  the  individual  normally  takes  on  the  attitude  of  the  collectivity 
accounts  for  the  observation  of  regularity  in  social  life  with  respect 
to  certain  situations;  but  it  does  not  follow,  in  the  interactionist 
view,  that  this  constitutes  externally  determined  action  from  the 
individuals  point  of  view. 

The  maintenance  of  this  kind  of  social  order  depends  upon  the 
theory  of  communication  and  minded  behavior  developed  in  interactionism . 
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The  individual,  to  successfully  act  with  reference  to  the  attitudes 
of  the  generalized  other,  must  be  capable  of  calling  out  in  himself 
the  same  responses  to  his  behavior  as  would  be  called  out  by  another 
member  of  the  same  social  order  as  a  response  to  that  behavior. 

That  is,  he  must  interpret  himself  the  same  way  that  he  is  inter¬ 
preted  by  others.  We  saw  that  the  model  of  minded  behavior  was 
that  of  the  internal  conversation,  in  which  the  individual  signified 
to  himself  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  self  as  an  object.  The  self 
being  an  object  like  other  objects,  it  will  be  possible  to  manipulate 
it  mentally  via  symbolization,  just  as  other  objects  may  be  manipul¬ 
ated.  This  internal  manipulation  of  the  symbols  for  the  self  and 
for  other  objects  led  to  defining  "thinking"  as  mental  trial  and 
error  in  which  the  "correct"  solution  to  a  problem,  or  the  otherwise 
"appropriate"  behavior,  could  be  worked  out  before  any  overt 
behavior  was  manifested.  "Correct"  and  "appropriate"  are  condi¬ 
tions  placed  on  the  action  in  the  present  that  have  been  worked  out 
in  past  interactions  with  others  in  similar  situations. 

Structural  features  of  the  organization  of  action  are  not 

ignored,  but  they  are  not  accounted  for  in  symbolic  interaction  theory. 

Social  systems,  social  stratification  and  social  roles  set 
conditions  for  .  .  .  action,  but  do  not  determine  .  .  .  action. 

.  .  .  Social  organization  enters  into  action  only  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  shapes  situations  in  which  people  act,  and 
to  the  extent  to  which  it  supplies  fixed  sets  of  symbols  which 
people  use  in  interpreting  their  situations  . 48 
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It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  symbolic  interactionist  per¬ 
spective  treats  structural  features  of  the  social  order  as 
direct  resultants  of  individual  abilities  and  ways  of  acting  as 
social  selves.  While  structural  features  may  "set  conditions" 
for  interaction,  these  conditions  are  negotiable4^  among  the 
participants  in  the  action.  Nothing  at  the  distinctly  "sociological" 
level  contravenes  this  process. 

Thus  there  is  a  freely  acknowledged  paradox  in  symbolic 
interaction  theory  concerning  individual  and  society.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  needs  the  social  order  in  which  to  develop  a  mature  self. 

He  must  take  on  the  language  in  use  around  him  as  a  basis  for 
making  correct  interpretations  of  his  own  behavior  from  the 
viewpoints  of  others.  That  is,  he  needs  to  rely  upon  the  social 
order  for  the  attitudes  of  others  so  that  he  can  correctly  appraise 
the  self.  Treating  the  self  as  an  object  presupposes  a  point  of 
view  that  is  outside  the  self,  but  a  part  of  the  social  order. 

Coming  to  understand  the  self’s  place  in  a  larger  scheme  of 
social  interaction  presupposes  that  there  is_this  scheme. 

But  the  social  order,  in  turn,  relies  upon  the  individuals 
who  make  it  up .  We  saw  that  Mead  viewed  institutions  as  very 
general  agreements  among  persons  about  how  to  conduct  themselves. 
He  allowed  the  individual’s  personal  style  to  bring  inconsiderable 
innovation  and  change.  Similarly,  Blumer  sees  "social  structure" 
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as  placing  only  very  wide  and  amorphous  limits  on  individuals 
in  interaction,  and  Mead  views  it  as  only  the  "agreements” 
among  persons.  The  extent  to  which  social  organization  shapes 
the  conduct  of  the  persons  within  it,  by  giving  them  the  symbols 
with  which  to  symbolize  their  world,  and  by  giving  them  set 
modes  of  interpreting  the  situations  they  confront,  is  not  spelled 
out.  Blumer  regards  thesefactors  as  minor  ones.  This  is  clear 
from  the  fact  that  he  offers  the  symbolic  interactionist  perspective 
on  society  as  an  alternative  to  what  he  takes  to  be  social  deter¬ 
minism.  The  paradox  in  viewing  individual  and  society  in  the 
ways  just  outlined  is  that  they  depend  on  and,  in  some  sense  at 
least,  control  each  other.  The  proportions  in  which  the  one 
controls  the  other  are  left  undefined  by  symbolic  interactionists . 

Symbolic  interactionism  does  not  deal  much  with  societal 
level  phenomena  as  such.  Rather,  it  tends  to  take  the  social  order 
as  a  backdrop  from  which  to  focus  on  the  individual  and  the  inter¬ 
actions  he  carries  out  within  the  broad  structure  of  "society."  It 
is  thus  more  of  a  micro-sociological  theory  than  a  macro  one.  It 
is  concerned  with  social -p sychological  explanation  rather  than 
explanation  of  societal  level  events  or  of  behavior  of  groups  qua 
groups.  While  it  gives  an  account  of  institutions,  it  does  not  advance 
a  theoretical  reason  for  their  nature  or  their  particulars.  Symbolic 
interactionism  uses  social  structure  in  its  account  of  individual 
interactions,  but  it  does  not  treat  social  structure  analytically. 
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Rather,  society  is  taken  as  part  of  the  conditions  of  the  interaction 
situation.  The  fact  that  society  is  seen  to  change  with  the  im¬ 
pact  of  individuals  and  the  fact  that  individuals  develop  their 
selves  and  their  minded  behavior  in  the  process  of  social  inter¬ 
action  do  not  alter  this  view. 

Symbolic  interactionism  thus  tends  to  be  a  perspective, 
rather  than  a  substantive  social  theory.  As  such,  it  advances 
no  propositions  about  human  behavior  in  particular,  but  only  gives 
insightful  suggestions  as  to  the  ways  in  which  human  interaction 
is  carried  out.  The  fact  that  the  human  being  is  seen  as  an 
intelligent  organism  with  the  facility  for  language,  and  not  a  bundle 
of  specific  propensities,  needs,  and  desires,  implies  that  man 
could  operate  successfully  in  any  social  arrangement  into  which 
he  might  be  born.  Human  nature  is  thus  everywhere  the  same. 
Although  the  "I"  acts  at  any  one  instant,  and  may  be  unpredictable, 
the  mental  check  placed  upon  the  "I"  by  the  "me"  ensures  that 
as  behavior  is  constructed  in  the  process  of  social  interaction,  it 
is  always  dependent  upon  the  interpreted  reactions  of  others. 

There  may  be  no  reason  to  quarrel  with  this  kind  of  formu¬ 
lation,  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  as  a  sociological  theory,  symbolic 
interactionism  must  be  seen  as  a  rather  loosely  arranged  collection 
of  insights  into  how  persons  get  on  with  each  other.  The  fact  that 
interactionism  does  not  offer  a  rigorous  body  of  propositions  or 
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suggestions  concerning  human  behavior  makes  the  theory  rather 
difficult  to  research.  Almost  without  exception,  symbolic 
interaction  theory  has  been  applied  in  small  groups,  or  in 
areas  which  may  be  treated  successfully  as  the  aggregation 
of  small  group  phenomena. 
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XIX.  CRITICISM  OF  INTERACTIONISM'S  CORE  IDEAS- - 
SYMBOL  AND  LANGUAGE 

The  paradigm  for  the  symbolic  interactionist  treatment  of 
the  mind,  the  self  and  society  is  communication- -the  signification 
to  the  self  in  the  same  way  as  the  person  signifies  to  others  around 
him.  It  will  be  useful  to  examine  the  idea  of  communication  by 
way  of  criticism  concerning  symbols  and  signification.  This  will 
constitute  an  analysis  and  critique  of  the  concept  of  communication 
in  symbolic  interactionism .  This  analysis  will  point  the  way 
toward  a  resolution  of  the  individual  -  society  paradox,  since  it 
will  focus  directly  upon  language  - -the  theoretical  mechanism 
which,  from  the  symbolic  interactionist  per spective ,  accounts 
for  both  society  and  individual. 

Communication  is  signification  to  the  self  and  to  the  other 
such  that  the  symbols  used  call  out  the  same  reactions  in  self  and 
other.  The  self  is  the  product  which  arises  from  the  individual’s 
taking  the  viewpoint  of  the  other  from  which  to  see  himself  as  an 
object.  To  accomplish  this,  he  must  call  out  in  himself  the  same 
attitudes  toward  himself  that  the  other  would  call  out  if  the  other 
were  to  view  the  individual.  The  mind  consists  in  self  -  signification, 
in  which  the  individual  holds  a  conversation  with  his  self,  taking 
an  objective  view  of  his  possible  actions  with  respect  to  some  problem, 
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and  mentally  working  out  how  he  might  or  ought  to  act  to  solve 
the  problem.  Society  consist s  in  the  aligning  of  each  person's 

activities  according  to  his  interpretations  of  the  activities  of 
others.  This  depends  on  the  individuals'  abilities  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  each  other,  to  symbolize  each  other's  actions,  and  to 
interpret  the  symbols  in  terms  of  the  acts  which  the  symbols 
epitomize  . 

Each  of  these  three  aspects  of  social  life  are  built  up  from 
the  view  of  communication  and  language  spelled  out  by  Mead  and 
others.  Communication  depends  on  the  use  of  symbols.  Symbols 
are  the  contrived  or  agreed-upon  gestures  (which  may  be  vocal 
or  otherwise)  that  call  out  the  same  response  in  each  party  to  the 
agreement.  The  symbol  does  not  fetch  the  reaction  directly. 

The  reaction  is  not  to  the  symbol,  but  to  the  thing  the  symbol  is 
agreed  to  represent,  i.e.,  the  meaning  of  the  symbol.  This  mean¬ 
ing  is  the  interpretation  each  person  puts  on  it.  Thus,  meaning, 
in  the  Meadian  view  of  communication  (and  by  implication,  minded 
behavior,  self  and  social  interaction)  is  dependent  on  the  three 
aspects  of  symbolization  that  have  already  been  identified:  the 
gesturer  (who  is  also  gestured  to_,  since  he  hears  himself  make  the 
gesture);  the  hearer,  or  the  one  gestured  to;  and  the  vocal  gesture 
itself,  as  it  refers  to  some  event  or  behavioral  object  by  epitomiz¬ 
ing  it.  The  gestures  stand  for  the  resultant  act  to  which  the 
individuals  give  a  definite  response. 
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We  see  in  this  formulation  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  gesture  to  have  the  same  "meaning"  to  both  parties,50 
or  no  communication  can  result,  since  the  gesture  must  epito¬ 
mize  the  same  act  to  both  parties.  Further,  this  meaning  is  in 
terms  of  the  resultant  behavior  that  is  symbolized  by  the  gesture. 

It  is  the  behavior  that  is  being  interpreted,  but  has  not  yet  oc¬ 
curred.  That  is,  the  symbol  is  not  directly  reacted  to,  but  rather, 
the  symbol  stands  for  a  certain  expectation  about  behavior  which 
is  being  reacted  to.  The  "reaction"  in  each  of  the  parties  is  not 
directly  to  the  behavior  to  come,  since  it  has  not  yet  occurred; 
it  is  an  expectation,  or  more  accurately,  an  interpreted  expecta¬ 
tion.  Thus  when  the  master  raises  his  hand,  the  dog  may  cower. 

In  the  dog,  the  reaction  is  not  to  his  interpretation  of  an  expecta¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  simply  the  action  that  comes  from  being  conditioned 
to  cower  when  the  man  raises  his  hand.  To  the  human,  a  man 
raising  his  hand  may  have  a  certain  meaning,  but  not  in  the  same 
way  as  to  the  dog.  The  man  interprets  the  meaning  of  the  raised 
hand  and  acts  according  to  the  meaning  he  interprets  the  raised 
hand  to  represent,  not  to  the  hand  itself,  or  to  the  literal  situation 
a  raised  hand  may  signify. 

This  brings  up  a  problem  which  has  not  been  dealt  with  in 

C  1 

Meadian  theory- -the  idea  of  the  "concept."  Clearly,  Mead 
meant  that  a  person  dealt  with  symbols  in  different  ways  than  animals 
do.  The  insertion  of  the  interpretation  between  the  symbol  and  the 
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behavior  in  the  man  indicates  this.  But  the  ambiguous  expression 
which  Mead  used  was  to  "call  out"  the  same  reaction  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  using  the  symbol  as  that  which  was  "called  out"  in  the 
person  hearing  it.  "Calling  out"  a  reaction  appears  sometimes 
to  mean  an  uninterpreted  reaction  and  sometimes,  an  interpreted 
reaction.  In  the  example  of  the  sight  of  the  bear  track  in  the  woods, 
the  individual  was  not  afraid  of  the  track,  but  of  the  bear  that  the 

track  symbolized  for  him.  The  track  stood  for  the  bear,  but  there 

52 

seemed  to  be  no  room  for  the  concept  "bear"  in  this  example. 

There  was  no  suggestion  of  a  concept  "bear"  actually  being  symbol¬ 
ized,  and  not  the  particular  bear  himself.  That  the  example  says 
the  track  called  out  the  reaction  of  fear  obscures  the  fact  that  the 
symbol  was  for  the  concept  "bear"  and  not  for  the  particular  bear. 
Thus  it  is  unclear  what  Mead  means  when  he  says  that  the  symbol 
"calls  out"  a  reaction.  Does  the  symbol  call  out  a  concept  (which 
is  then  interpreted,  as  it  would  seem)  or  does  it  call  out  an  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  event  or  fact  symbolized  but  not  a  concept  of  it? 

This  subtle  distinction  is  most  important  to  the  idea  of  com¬ 
munication  in  Mead’s  theory.  If  the  symbol  calls  out  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  thing  symbolized,  then  the  symbol  is  really  performing 
a  sign -function .  That  is,  it  is  standing  for  the  thing  symbolized, 
and  the  party  reacting  is  interpreting  the  symbol  as  though  it  were 
the  thing  symbolized.  This  indeed  seems  to  be  what  Mead  means, 
at  least  most  of  the  time.  Since  the  symbol  epitomizes  subsequent 
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phases  of  the  social  act  not  yet  performed,  it  seems  to  stand 
for  the  act,  and  not  for  the  concept  of  the  act.  In  the  behavioral 
terms  Mead  used,  this  is  expressed  as  the  "calling  out"  of  a 
reaction  in  the  persons  using  the  symbol.  The  reaction  called  out 
is  a  behavioral  event  - -albeit  an  event  built  up  from  interpretation, 
nevertheless  a  behavioral  event.  It  has  no  conceptual  status. 

In  the  example  of  the  bear  track  in  the  woods,  the  person 
seeing  it  conjured  up  a  reaction  to  the  track.  That  is,  the  track 
seemed  to  set  off  some  kind  of  mediated  reaction  in  the  person. 

The  person  did  not  conceptualize  "bear,"  and  then  think  to  himself, 
using  that  concept,  whether  or  not  the  track  was  made  recently, 
whether  it  was  artificial  or  real,  or  try  to  figure  out  which  way 
the  bear  had  been  moving.  The  mental  activity  Mead  seemed  to 
have  in  mind  in  this  example  of  the  bear  track  was  more  on  the 
order  of  the  simple  mediated  reaction  taking  place  as  the  person 
saw  the  track.  That  is,  Mead  never  used  the  idea  of  "concept" 
when  referring  to  that  which  is  conjured  up  in  the  person  using  the 
symbol . 

Now,  if  concepts  are  to  be  considered  the  reaction  "called 

up"  in  persons  using  symbols,  the  theory  of  communication  must 

take  on  a  new  dimension.  Concepts  themselves  have  no  meaning 

for  action.  It  is  the  organization  of  concepts  and  their  arrangement 

53 

according  to  grammatical  rules  that  refer  to  actions.  Opening  a 


dictionary  and  reading  off  a  list  of  symbols  that  stand  for  concepts 
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has  no  "meaning"  in  action.  Symbols  have  "meaning"  for  action  when 
they  are  used  in  conjunction  with  other  symbols  according  to  the 
rules  of  grammar;  the  arrangement  of  concepts  itself  has  a  mean¬ 
ing*  This  is  simply  to  say  that  vocabulary  alone  does  not  constitute 
language.  Thus,  in  Mead1  s  example  of  the  bear  track,  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  indication  the  per  son  seeing  the  track  conceptual¬ 
ized  "bear"  and  used  it  in  mental  activity  with  other  concepts 
indicated  that  Mead  does  not  view  language  as  conceptualizations 
symbolized  and  strung  together  according  to  structural  rules.  His 

view  of  language  is  more  concerned  with  the  behavioral  reactions 

.  54 

to  certain  signs. 

The  difference  being  focused  upon  here  is  between  the  sign- 
function  of  a  symbol,  which  may  be  said  to  announce  the  existence 
or  imminence  of  a  thing  or  event,  and  the  symbol -function  of  a 
symbol,  which  may  be  said  to  lead  to  the  conceptualization  of  an 

C  £T 

event.  D  It  seems  that,  while  Mead  may  mean  both  of  these  at 
times,  his  main  formulation  about  communication  is  in  terms  of 
sign -function,  since  he  argues  that  meaning  arises  in  the  context  of 
the  symbol  user,  the  symbol  hearer  and  the  subsequent  event  that  the 
symbol  epitomizes.  Both  persons  party  to  the  communication  must 
have  the  same  reaction  to  the  sign  for  it  to  have  meaning.  In  the 
symbol -function  of  a  symbol,  however,  it  would  be  necessary  to  add 
a  fourth  element  to  Mead's  formulation- -the  concept.  Thus,  for  a 
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symbol  to  do  more  than  simply  announce  the  imminence  of  an 
event  or  behavior,  it  would  have  to  include  the  "concept"  phase  of 
meaning.  Meaning,  then,  would  arise  in  the  context  of  four  ele¬ 
ments,  not  three:  the  person  using  the  symbol,  the  person  receiv¬ 
ing  the  symbol,  the  concept  of  the  thing  symbolized,  and  the  thing 
itself . 

The  concept  of  a  thing  symbolized  is  the  symbol’s  connotation. 
We  think  about  connotations  or  concepts,  not  react  toward  things 
and  events  represented  by  symbols.  This  means  that,  for  communi¬ 
cation  to  take  place,  not  only  must  the  symbols  conjure  up  in  the 
communicating  individuals  the  same  concepts  (or  similar  concepts), 
but  the  concepts  must  be  related  together  in  some  way  via  the 
structure  of  language  itself.  Thus,  knowledge  of  the  symbols  in 
a  given  language  does  not  give  one  the  ability  to  communicate  using 
those  symbols;  rather,  communicating  requires  knowledge  of  the 
ways  in  which  the  symbols  are  used  in  conjunction  with  each  other 
in  the  structure  of  the  language  itself.  This  view  of  communication 
does  not  ensure  that  hearer  and  user  will  derive  the  same  meaning 
even  when  the  same  concept  is  conjured  up  in  them  by  the  use  of  the 
symbol.  If  the  hearer  and  user  hold  different  ideas  about  the  use  of 
that  symbol,  i.e.,  have  different  understandings  of  the  structure  of 
language,  the  symbol  alone  may  be  insufficient  for  successful  com¬ 


munication.  In  other  words,  communication  depends  as  much  upon 
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the  structural  rules  of  the  language  being  employed  as  upon  the 

symbols  of  that  language.  It  is  not  the  symbols  that  "say" 

something;  it  is  the  combination  of  such  symbols  in  linguisitic 

5  6 

expressions  that  "says"  things. 

We  have  seen  that  learning  the  symbols  of  a  language  does 
not  lead  to  communication  directly.  Symbols  in  their  symbol- 
function  correspond  to  the  definitions  of  the  various  words  in  a 
language  found  in  a  dictionary.  While  they  all  have  connotations, 
the  connotations  themselves  do  not  suffice  for  communication, 
since  the  connotations  have  to  be  grouped  into  assertions  or 
propositions.  These  propositions  do  not  have  "meaning"  in  the 
same  sense  that  Mead  used  the  term,  since  they  are  not  symbols 
as  such,  but  groups  of  symbols  characterized  by  a  specific 
structure  -  -grammar  . 

Now,  in  human  language,  it  is  discourse  that  has  meaning 
for  action.  Terms  themselves  (symbols)  make  no  assertions.  They 
may  name  things,  or  call  forth  concepts,  but  they  do  not  say  anything. 
Without  grammar,  there  could  be  no  propositional  language,  no 
literal  assertions,  and  no  coherences  of  meaning  transmitted  from 
person  to  person,  or  from  self  to  self -as -object .  Thus  in  Mead's 
example  of  the  bear  track,  the  track  must  have  been  the  sign  of 
the  bear.  This  sign  might  have  alerted  the  person  that  a  bear 


could  be  near,  and  thus  set  off  a  reaction  of  fright.  But  if  the  track 
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was  a  symbol  of  "bear"  to  be  used  in  communication  with  the 
self  or  others,  it  must  have  conjured  up  the  concept  "bear."  The 
person  must  then  have  acted  toward  an  implicit  proposition  con¬ 
taining  that  concept,  such  as,  "A  bear  is  near."  (Mead  leaves  this 
unexamined  in  his  example.) 

"A  bear  is  near"  is  a  proposition  because  it  states  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  two  concepts  such  that  the  statement  conceptually 
"fits"  the  empirical  facts  (or,  in  this  case,  may  fit  the  facts,  since 
there  was  no  indication  that  the  bear  really  was  near.)  The  point 
is  that  "bear"  as  a  concept  was  linked  with  "near"  as  a  concept 
in  the  structure  of  the  linguistic  expression,  "A  bear  is  near." 

The  track  as  a  symbol  did  not  "call  out"  the  reaction  of  fear  but 
rather,  it  "called  out"  the  implicit  expression  of  the  relationship 
of  "bear"  and  "near" --that  is,  it  "called  out"  a  thought .  Thus,  in 
this  case,  "A  bear  is  near"  is  a  proposition  because  it  fits  together 
two  concepts  in  a  pattern.  The  pattern  has  a  meaning,  just  as  the 
symbols  in  it  have  a  meaning,  but  of  a  different  order.  The  pattern 
is  conceived  to  be  analogous  to  the  pattern  of  reality  (the  bear 
actually  being  near),  and  thus  to  "fit"  reality  closely.  The  "meaning 
of  this  fit,  (that  is,  the  meaning  of  the  proposition  as  a  whole) ,  was 
the  thing  that  caused  the  person  seeing  the  track  to  manifest  fear . 
Thus,  the  possibility  that  the  conceptual  linking  of  "bear"  and  "near" 
was  analogous  to  the  empirical  situation  of  the  actual  bear  and  its 
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actual  proximity  to  the  person  caused  the  manifestation  of  fear, 
not  the  symbol  "bear"  alone,  and  not  the  track  of  the  bear 
alone . ^ 

The  proposition  is  a  picture  of  reality,  then,  but  it  is  not 
a  duplicate  of  it  "in  the  mind."  What  it  shares  with  reality  is  a 
certain  proportionality  that  the  concepts  share  with  each  other. 

The  concepts  "bear"  and  "near"  are  related  by  "is."  This  pro¬ 
portionality  of  the  two  concepts  is  not  a  duplication  in  conceptual 
form  of  actual  bears  being  close  at  hand.  It  is,  rather,  a  pro¬ 
portionality  of  the  concepts  "bear"  and  "near"  that  holds  a  certain 
supposed  congruence  with  the  current  location  of  an  actual  bear 
in  the  "real"  world.  This  means  that  thought  or  minded  behavior 
is  not  the  manipulation  of  symbols  alone,  and  the  calling  forth 
of  reactions  to  the  meanings  of  the  symbols.  Rather,  thought  is 
the  linking  together  of  concepts  using  the  given  structure  of  a 
propositional  language ,  i.e.,  using  a  set  of  rules.  In  minded  be¬ 
havior,  then,  for  thought  or  internal  conversation  to  exist,  there 
must  be  the  symbol  which  is  associated  with  a  concept,  the  linking 
of  the  concept  to  some  part  of  "reality"  through  its  representation 
of  it,  and  a  set  of  rules  by  which  concepts  may  be  linked  to  form 
propositions  or  assertions  tying  concepts  together  so  that  they  "fit" 
the  organization  of  their  referents  in  the  real  world.  This  is  a 
considerable  divergence  from  Mead’s  view  of  thinking  as  self- 
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signification  using  "symbols"  as  he  defined  them.  Some  conse¬ 
quences  of  this  critique  of  Mead’s  view  of  language  and  meaning 


will  be  explored  in  the  next  chapter. 
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XX.  IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  CRITICISM  OF  THE 
INTERACTION 1ST  VIEW  OF  LANGUAGE  FOR 
THE  THEORY  AS  A  WHOLE,  WITH 
SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THE 
MODEL  OF  MAN 

It  will  be  appropriate  now  to  examine  some  of  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  foregoing  criticism  of  Mead’s  theory  of  communication 
and  minded  behavior  for  symbolic  interaction  theory  as  a  whole . 
First,  the  notion  of  society  as  the  arrangement  of  personal  lines 
of  action  according  to  individual  interpretations  will  be  examined. 

It  was  shown  above  that  in  symbolic  interactionism,  society 
is  seen  as  that  organization  of  individual  actions  that  takes  place 
through  the  communication  process.  Persons  come  to  "agreements 
about  how  to  act  in  certain  situations,  and  it  is  these  agreements 
which  are  perpetuated  in  that  they  are  taught  to  new  members  of 
the  society.  Presumably,  these  arrangements  could  have  been 
anything  that  happened  to  be  agreed  upon  initially;  there  are  no 

C  O 

necessary  conditions  or  prerequisites  concerning  society.  °  Group 
action  has  nothing  inherent  in  it  except  the  combining  of  individual 
lines  of  action.  The  "social  structures"  which  exist  or  have  force 
on  the  individual  were  all  determined  by  individuals  themselves. 
They  could  be  changed  at  will  while  maintaining  harmony  and  com¬ 
munication.  It  is  the  communicative  aspect  of  group  life  that  makes 
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these  changes  possible,  since  any  organized  collectivity  can  be 
negotiated  about  or  agreed  upon  as  it  is  or  as  it  ought  to  be.  In 
his  picture  of  society  from  the  symbolic  interactionist  perspective, 
Blumer  argues: 

The  most  important  element  confronting  an  acting  unit  in 
situations  is  the  actions  of  other  acting  units.  In  modern 
society,  with  its  increasing  criss-crossing  of  lines  of 
action,  it  is  common  for  situations  to  arise  in  which  the 
actions  of  participants  are  not  previously  regularized  and 
standardized.  Correspondingly,  the  symbols  or  tools 
of  interpretation  used  by  acting  units  in  such  situations 
may  vary  and  shift  considerably.  For  this  reason,  social 
action  may  go  beyond,  or  depart  from,  existing  organiza¬ 
tion  in  any  of  its  structural  dimensions .  ^9 

It  may  be  possible  to  agree  with  Blumer  that  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  element  confronting  an  individual  in  social  life  is  other  individuals, 
and  that  in  modern  society,  there  are  numerous  kinds  of  activity 
called  for  that  have  not  been  regularized  (institutionalized)  to  some 
degree.  However,  it  does  not  follow  that  because  of  this,  social 
action  may  go  beyond  any  of  its  existing  organizational  forms  and 
develop  new  tools  of  interpretation  in  order  to  deal  with  new  situa¬ 
tions.  It  is,  rather,  precisely  because  social  life  is  so  variable 
that  there  is  at  least  one  institutionalized  aspect  of  life  that  must 
remain  stable  as  a  condition  for  the  maintenance  of  all  the  rest, 
and  as  a  prerequisite  for  the  controlled  change  that  might  take  place. 
This  social  structural  feature  is  that  of  the  language  itself- -the 
key  element  in  symbolic  interactionist  theory. 
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vV e  saw  that,  rather  than  symbols  themselves  having  mean¬ 
ing  and  language  being  built  up  from  the  meanings  of  the  symbols 
individually,  there  is  in  fact  a  structure  of  the  language  which 
alone  allows  symbols  to  be  arranged  so  that  the  total  configuration 
say s  something.  That  is,  all  the  symbols  and  all  their  attendant 
connotations  do  not  suffice  to  describe  the  language  completely. 
Knowing  the  vocabulary  of  a  language  does  not  allow  one  to  make 
statements  in  the  language.  There  is  a  set  of  rules  that  must  be 
followed  if  one  is  to  communicate.  These  rules  are  not  subject  to 
negotiation  among  the  persons  who  use  the  language  (unless,  of 
course,  they  have  another  such  language  to  negotiate  in)  and  there¬ 
fore,  the  rules  constrain  the  behavior  of  persons  who  must  com¬ 
municate.  While  communication  may  facilitate  the  negotiation  of 
some  aspects  of  social  organization  and  become  the  vehicle 
through  which  social  organization  may  be  changed,  language  itself, 
(its  structure  - -that  which  permits  statements),  must  be  considered 
a  constant  feature  of  social  life  which  exists  outside  of  the  persons 
in  the  society  and  affects  them  directly.  ^0  Thus  language  must  be 
an  institution.  Just  as  institutions  are  the  formalization  of  the 
means  by  which  certain  crucial  activities  will  be  carried  out  by 
individuals,  so  language  with  its  grammatical  structure  is  an  in¬ 
stitution  which  lays  down  rules  by  which  persons  must  abide.  With¬ 
out  adherence  to  these  rules,  it  would  be  impossible  for  persons  to 
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make  assertions  in  the  language,  even  if  they  knew  the  meanings 
of  the  words  that  make  up  the  language^  vocabulary.  Thus  these 
rules  are  not  directly  negotiable,  as  all  aspects  of  social  order 
are  held  to  be  by  interactionists  .  While  it  may  be  possible  to 
agree  upon  grammatical  usagefrom  time  to  time,  it  is  a  precon¬ 
dition  of  that  agreement  that  the  parties  to  it  express  themselves 
according  to  the  grammatical  structure  in  order  to  make  the 
agreed  chan  ge . 

The  view  of  language  as  the  sum  of  the  meanings  of  the 
symbols  within  it,  which  appears  to  characterize  the  Meadian  posi¬ 
tion,  is  therefore  inadequate  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  way  in  which 
assertions  actually  are  made.  This  inadequacy  has  led  to  the  belief 
that  there  is  no  social  structure  that  is  out  of  the  control  of  the 
individuals  making  up  the  society  and  that  there  is  nothing  which 
may  not  be  negotiated  by  its  participants.  Social  structures  are 
seen  simply  as  enduring  patterns  that  have  been  derived  directly 
from  individual  actions.  There  are  no  11  sociological"  level  data 
that  are  not  accounted  for  in  individual  terms. 

However,  it  must  be  argued  that  the  structure  of  the  language 
used  in  a  society  is  a  property  of  that  society,  and  not  of  the  indivi¬ 
duals  in  it,  even  though  those  individuals  participate  in  that  structure. 
Language  as  an  institution  may  be  compared  to  Durkheim's  view  of 
the  institution  of  contract.  ^  It  is  his  argument  that  no  matter  how 
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much  the  parties  to  a  contract  may  agree  on  the  particulars  of 
the  exchange  between  them,  negotiating  the  terms  and  defining 
the  arrangements,  it  is  the  pre-existing  and  constraining  institu¬ 
tion  of  contract  which  makes  this  possible .  That  is,  rules  of  fair 
dealing,  of  legal  redress  of  grievances,  and  of  the  way  in  which 
one  goes  about  entering  and  breaking  a  contract  and  so  forth  have 
to  exist  prior  to  any  particular  individual’s  negotiating  any  contract. 
Thus  the  actual  elements  of  all  existing  contracts  can  not  be 
summated  and  exhaust  the  actual  institution  of  contract.  No  matter 
how  much  negotiation  goes  on  between  the  parties,  there  are  still 
the  bounds  set  by  the  institution  of  contract  that  make  that  nego¬ 
tiation  possible.  This  is  a  "social  fact"  for  Durkheim,  one  that 
is  not  reducible  to  psychological  facts  about  individuals.  Similarly, 
it  must  be  argued  that  the  grammatical  structure  which  allows 
assertions  to  be  made  in  a  language  also  constitutes  a  set  of  "social 
facts"  in  the  Durkheimian  sense. 

In  Mead’s  views  of  mind,  and  of  self,  we  have  seen  that  the 
basic  process  is  the  ability  of  the  individual  to  designate  things  to 
himself.  Man  comes  to  view  himself  as  an  object  from  the  viewpoint 
of  others,  and  from  that  viewpoint,  holds  an  internal  conversation 
with  himself.  The  view  of  language  as  a  propositional  structure, 
developed  in  the  last  section,  is  thus  relevant  to  Mead’s  theories  of 
mind  and  self.  In  indicating  to  himself,  an  individual  must  employ 
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the  rules  of  language  that  are  current  in  his  society,  in  order  that 
the  indications  he  makes  take  on  more  than  a  sign -function  signi¬ 
ficance.  The  symbols  of  language  may  be  used  to  represent 
aspects  of  the  environment,  but  to  construct  a  sentence  about  how 
another  might  see  the  self  from  his  vantage  point,  it  is  necessary 
to  come  to  a  concept  of  the  other’s  position.  Therefore,  it  is 
necessary  to  first  symbolize  the  self,  then  symbolize  the  other 
and  then  connect  the  two  symbolizations  in  a  proposition  which 
relates  the  concepts  of  self  and  other  in  some  determinate  way, 
as  well  as  other  concepts  concerning  the  situation  which  might  be 
relevant.  Thus  the  mind  and  self  arising  from  the  simple  indica- 
ticn  to  the  self  is  really  the  more  complex  process  of  symbolization, 
conceptualization,  and  manipulation  of  concepts.  This  follows  from 
the  arguments  that  (1)  symbols  refer  to  concepts,  not  behaviors 
present  or  future,  and  (2)  to  say  something  in  a  language,  it  is 
necessary  to  relate  concepts  via  the  grammatical  structure  of 
language.  To  converse  internally  with  the  self  in  the  process  of 
minded  behavior  is  to  manipulate  conceptions  of  reality  as  "pictures" 
of  the  environment  and  the  self’s  relation  to  it,  rather  than  to 
manipulate  symbols  themselves. 

This  makes  the  idea  of  the  mediated  stimulus -response  process 
seem  considerably  oversimplified.  Rather  than  the  symbols  forming 
the  basis  for  the  mediation  of  the  reactive  process,  the  symbols 
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represent  elements  of  formulations  that  give  the  person  a  concep¬ 
tion  of  situations  and  his  relationship  to  them.  These  organiza¬ 
tions  of  symbols  and  the  connoted  concepts  then  have  a  relationship 
to  the  environment  in  that  the  conceptual  representation  is  somehow 
proportional  to  its  symbolized  elements;  the  two  "fit"  together;  they 
coincide.  It  is  the  apprehension  of  this  fit,  and  the  relation  of  the 
individuals  self  concept  to  it,  that  is  then  intepreted  in  the  mentalistic 
formulation  of  actions.  It  appears  that  this  complex  of  mental 
processes  is  what  is  actually  meant  by  the  assertion  that  persons 
interpret  the  actions  of  others  and  act  according  to  the  interpr etaticn  s . 
Thus,  while  interactionists  may  have  reached  a  tenable  conclusion 
about  the  process  of  interpretation  in  its  relationship  to  the  outcomes 
of  human  action,  they  have  reached  this  conclusion  fortuitously, 
without  examining  the  process  of  conceptualization,  and  without 
regard  for  the  relevance  of  the  sociological  aspect  of  language  as 
an  institution. 

It  is  now  clear  that  symbolic  interactionism1  s  view  of  the 
relationship  of  the  individual  to  society  is  inadequate.  It  has  been 
shown  that  the  rules  of  language  by  which  persons  communicate  are 
not  negotiable  in  the  same  way  that  other  social  organization  might 
be.  This  implies  that,  at  the  sociological  level  of  analysis,  there 
is  a  set  of  facts  that  are  not  reducible  to  the  facts  about  the  indivi¬ 
duals  in  the  society  and  the  way  they  think  and  communicate.  This 
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demonstration  contradicts  the  view  current  in  symbolic  interaction 
theory  that  sociological  level  data  may  be  reduced  to  and  under¬ 
stood  in  terms  of  individual  psychology  and  communication.  Since 
it  was  shown  that  the  actual  mechanism  by  which  persons  communi¬ 
cate  is  influenced  by  a  sociological  property  (grammar  and  the 
structure  of  language),  it  must  be  concluded  that  persons  in  fact 
live  within  a  constraining  structure  which  may  not  be  analyzed  or 
explained  in  terms  of  individual  psychology,  but  must  be  dealt  with 
on  the  sociological  level . 

This  criticism  of  Mead's  theory  suggests  an  addition  that 
ought  to  be  made  to  the  interactionist  model  of  man.  In  Mead’s 
theory,  man  was  seen  to  be  a  symbolizer  and  interpreter  of  sym¬ 
bols,  as  well  as  an  actor  operating  on  the  interpretations  of  his 
symbols.  The  foregoing  discussion  suggests  that  he  must  be 
thought  of  as  a  conceptualizer  as  well.  In  conceptualizing,  it 
is  necessary  to  make  use  of  the  rules  of  language  laid  down  by 
society  concerning  how  symbols  are  put  together  into  assertions. 

Thus  the  mind  must  be  seen  as  being  influenced  directly  by  the 
social  structure  in  which  it  matures.  This  is  a  very  different 
formulation  from  the  interactionist  assertion  that  the  mind  and 
the  self  develop  in  the  process  of  symbolic  interaction.  While  it 
is  true  that  they  do  so  develop,  the  crucial  distinction  is  that  the 
interactionists  do  not  see  the  mind  (or  the  self)  as  being  in  any  way 
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influenced  by  aspects  of  social  structure  which  are  not  reducible 
to  the  individual  psychologies  of  the  persons  involved  in  action.  In 
the  alternative  assertion  advanced  here,  that  social  structural 
phenomena  influence  minded  behavior,  it  is  explicitly  argued  that 
the  structure  of  the  language  itself  must  constrain  and  control  the 
individual's  use  of  symbols  before  those  symbols  can  be  of  use  in 
the  internal  conversation  which  Mead  argues  characterizes  minded 
behavior.  Similarly,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  self  in 
other  than  the  terms  of  reference  suggested  here .  The  communi¬ 
cation  interactionists  argue  is  so  important  to  the  development  of 
the  self  has  been  shown  to  depend  on  sociological  level  facts  that 
are  not  related  solely  to  the  persons  doing  the  communicating. 

This  means  that  the  self,  as  well  as  the  mind,  develops  under  the 
influence  of  sociological  level  phenomena  which  are  not  reducible 
to  the  psychologies  of  the  persons  who  interact  with  the  developing 
self. 

It  follows  from  the  present  argument  that  the  symbolic  inter - 
actionist  version  of  the  relationship  of  man  to  his  society  is  faulty 
in  two  ways.  First,  the  picture  of  social  organization  as  simply  the 
negotiated  arrangements  agreed  upon  by  persons  must  be  regarded 
as  inadequate.  Rather  than  an  explanation  of  society  resting  on 
the  processes  of  thought  and  communications  among  individuals, 
at  least  the  fundamentals  of  the  required  explanation  must  be 
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sought  at  the  sociological  level.  Thus  the  reduction  of  sociolo¬ 
gical  phenomena  to  the  psychological  level  must  be  taken  as 
fallacious  and  neglectful  of  some  features  of  the  very  process 
through  which  this  reduction  is  said  to  be  understood. 

Second,  the  model  of  man  which  is  implied  in  the  sym¬ 
bolic  interactionist  view  of  the  relationship  of  man  to  the  social 
order  is  entirely  too  simple.  If  the  interactionist  tenet  is  to  be 
retained  to  the  effect  that  man  is  a  negotiator  with  others  around 
him  of  his  own  conditions  of  life,  he  may  not  be  regarded  as  only 
that.  As  well  as  a  negotiator,  he  must  be  seen  as  a  follower  of 
non-negotiable  rules.  An  example  of  these  rules  has  been  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  fact  that  language  consists  of  more  than  the  symbols 
current  in  a  language.  It  consists,  too,  of  the  rules  by  which  these 
symbols  are  employed.  Thus  for  man  to  have  the  hypothesized 
ability  to  communicate,  and  thereby  affect  his  social  world,  he 
must  be  seen  as  limited  and  constrained  in  that  world  by  structures 
that  are  outside  his  negotiation  and  control. 
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FOOTNOTES 


^•Mead’s  work  from  which  sociologists  most  often  quote  is 
the  edition  of  his  lecture  notes  from  this  class.  G.  H.  Mead, 

Mind,  Self  and  Society  ,  C.  W.  Morris  (ed.)  (Chicago:  The 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1934). 

2 

The  edition  of  Mead’s  notes  from  this  course  also  contains 
some  of  the  foundations  of  his  sociology.  G.  H.  Mead,  Movements 
of  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  M.  H.  Moore  (ed.)  (Chicago: 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1936). 

^Arnold  M.  Rose  has  given  his  version  of  symbolic  inter  - 
actionism  in  systematic  form  in  Human  Behavior  and  Social  Process 
(Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1962),  Chapter  I. 

^J.  G.  Manis  and  B  .  N.  Meltzer  (eds.),  Symbolic  Interaction 
(Boston:  Allyn  and  Bacon,  1967)  organizes  readings  around  the 
three  divisions  (mind,  self  and  society)  of  Mead’s  main  sociolo¬ 
gical  text  and  includes  some  related  theoretical  writings.  This 
book  also  contains  some  observations  on  the  research  implications 
and  applications  of  symbolic  interaction  theory. 

^Kuhn  notes  some  nine  "types"  of  symbolic  interaction  theory, 
as  well  as  several  variations  within  some  of  the  types  in  Manford 
H.  Kuhn,  "Major  Trends  in  Symbolic  Interaction  in  the  Past  Twenty- 
five  Years,"  Manis  and  Meltzer  (eds.).  Symbolic  Interaction,  p.  50. 

^Since  it  focuses  on  the  nature  of  the  social  order  as  well 
as  face -to -face  interaction,  Blumer's  influential  paper  is  particul¬ 
arly  important  to  this  essay:  Herbert  Blumer,  "Society  as  Symbolic 
Interaction', 1  Manis  and  Meltzer  (eds.).  Symbolic  Interaction,  pp . 
139-55.  This  article  is  also  printed  in  Rose,  Human  Behavior  and 
Social  Process,  11.  179-92. 

^It  was  the  opinion  of  at  least  one  reviewer  of  Mind,  Self  and 
Society  that  the  editing  was  done  very  poorly.  It  is  easy  to  concur  with 
this  judgment.  Cf.  Wilson  D.  Wallis1  review  of  Mind,  Self  and 
SocietybyG.  H.  Mead,  International  Journal  of  Ethics,  XLV  (1934-35), 
456-58. 
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^Susanne  K.  Langer's  Philosophy  in  a  New  Key  is  an  example. 
This  book  contains  inspiration  for  the  criticism  that  will  be  brought 
to  bear  on  Mead's  theory  of  language  in  the  following  pages  of  this 
Part.  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard  University  Press,  1942).  Other 
work  is  under  way  in  this  area,  but  mainly  outside  sociology.  For 
example,  see  J.  R.  Royce  (ed.),  Psychology  and  the  Symbol  (New 
York:  Random  House,  1965).  The  philosopher  Charles  Morris,  who 
edited  Mead's  Mind,  Self  and  Society,  has  become  identified  with 
the  pragmatic  view  of  language  and  signification.  Cf.  his  Significa¬ 
tion  and  Significance  (Cambridge:  The  M.  I.  T.  Press,  1964). 

Q 

The  term  "symbol"  was  used  by  Mead.  It  might  be  more 
accurate  to  speak  of  "sign"  when  discussing  Mead's  theory.  But 
since  this  would  introduce  unnecessary  confusion  into  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  his  ideas,  the  term  "symbol"  will  be  retained  and  used  in  the 
way  Mead  used  it  until  the  appropriate  time  to  make  the  distinction 
between  "symbol"  and  "sign." 

^Bernard  N.  Meltzer,  The  Social  Psychology  of  George  Herbert 
Mead  (Kalamazoo,  Michigan:  Division  of  Field  Services,  Western 
Michigan  University,  1959),  p.  11. 

^Mind,  Self  and  Society,  pp  .  68-75. 

l^Ibid. ,  pp  .  90-100.  l^Ibid.  ,  p.  75.  ^ ^Ibid .  ,  p.  77. 

1  5Ibid.  ,  p.  121. 

-^This  is  a  basic  point,  and  one  on  which  Mead  is  not  altogether 
lucid.  As  he  put  it,  "Meaning  is  thus  not  to  be  conceived,  funda¬ 
mentally,  as  a  state  of  consciousness,  or  as  a  set  of  organized 
relations  existing  or  subsisting  mentally  outside  the  field  of  experience 
into  which  they  enter;  on  the  contrary,  it  should  be  conceived  object¬ 
ively,  as  having  its  existence  entirely  within  this  field  itself.  The 
response  of  one  organism  to  the  gesture  of  another  in  any  given 
social  act  is  the  meaning  of  that  gesture.  .  .  ."  Ibid.,  p.  78.  Further, 
however,  "The  symbol  is  distinguishable  from  the  meaning  it  refers 
to.  Meanings  are  in  nature,  but  symbols  are  the  heritage  of  man." 
Ibid. ,  p  .  78n. 

l^lbid.,  p.  119-  This  position  relative  to  the  source  of  mind 
accounts  for  Mead's  popularity  in  educational  psychology.  Cf.  H.  G. 
Hullfish  and  P.  G.  Smith,  Reflective  Thinking:  The  Method  of  Educa- 
tion  (Toronto:  Dodd,  Mead,  1964)  for  an  illustration  of  the  applica¬ 
tions  of  Mead's  theory  of  mind  to  educational  practice. 
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l^Mind,  Self  and  Society,  p.  114. 

^Ibid. ,  pp.  89-90.  2QIbid. ,  p.  67.  21  Ibid.  ,  p.  74. 

22 

This  tends  to  be  the  basis  on  which  the  symbolic  interaction 
theory  of  organization  is  built.  See  Rose,  Human  Behavior  and 
Social  Process, pp.  9ff  for  a  discussion  of  this  proposition. 

^Mind,  Self  and  Society,  p.  90. 

24Ibid.,  p.  120. 

2^Symbolic  interaction  theory,  especially  as  it  relates  to  the 
characteristics  of  the  particular  person,  is  sometimes  called  "self 
theory."  This  kind  of  thinking  has  led  in  several  directions,  notably 
into  interpersonal  theories  of  mental  illness  .  Cf.  Thomas  Scheff, 
Being  Mentally  Ill  (Chicago:  Aldine,  1966)  and  the  works  of  R.  D. 
Laing,  especially  The  Divided  Self  (London:  Tavinstock  Publications , 
1959),  as  well  as  the  "client-centered  therapy"  literature. 

2^Mind,  Self  and  Society,  pp .  152-64. 

2^Ibid.  ,  p.  138.  2^Ibid.,  pp .  375-76. 

29lbid. 3  pp .  152-64.  Meltzer,  in  his  interpretation  of  Mead's 
theory  of  the  self,  places  the  "preparatory  stage"  before  the  play 
stage.  This  stage  is  "not  explicitly  named  by  Mead,  but  inferable 
from  various  fragmentary  essays."  B.  N.  Meltzer,  The  Social 
Psychology  of  George  Herbert  Mead,  p.  15. 

2^Mind,  Self  and  Society,  pp .  51-61. 

^llbid.  22Ibid . ,  p.  154.  ^Ibid.  ,  p.  158. 

24Ibid.  ,  p.  155.  3^Ibid.  ,  p.  175. 

^This  idea  is  worked  out  in  Cooley's  Human  Nature  and  the 
Social  Order  (New  York:  Schocken,  1964)  and  expanded  to  a  treatment 
of  the  larger  societal  picture  in  Social  Organization  (New  York: 
Schocken,  1962). 

■^Mind,  Self  and  Society,  pp .  173-6.  Mead  may  have  taken 
his  cue  from  Cooley  here,  who  reflects  about  the  "I"  in  Descarte's 
famous  phrase ,  "Cognito,  ergo  sum."  Cf.  Cooley's  Social  Organi¬ 
zation,  pp .6-12. 
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3  8 

Cf.  Glaser’s  explanation  of  differential-association  theory- 
in  criminology.  Daniel  B.  Glaser,  "The  Differ ential -As sociation 
Theory  of  Crime,"  Human  Behavior  and  Social  Process,  Rose  (ed.), 
pp.  425-42.  Disregard  for  Mead’s  "I"  may  also  lead  to  a  position 
of  social  determinism,  in  that  the  person  is  seen  as  characterless, 
and  completely  formed  by  those  around  him.  This  seems  to  be  the 
position  called  into  question  in  Dorothy  Emmet’s  Rules,  Roles  and 
Relations  (London:  St.  Martin’s  Press,  1966),  Chapter  6,  "Socio¬ 
logical  Explanation  and  Individual  Responsibility." 

-^Mind,  Self  and  Society,  p.  174. 

4QIbid . ,  p.  174.  41Ibid.,  p.  175. 

42 

The  interesting  argument  brought  against  this  kind  of 
reasoning  about  symbols  by  Cassier  and  others  concerns  the  problem 
of  analytic  statements.  According  to  this  view,  "If  by  analytic 
statement  be  understood  a  formula  the  validity  of  which  is  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  truth-values  of  its  components  ...  or  ...  as  not 
designative  of  things  but  significant  only  with  respect  to  (the  syntax 
of)  language,  it  must  indeed  be  empty  in  the  sense  of  not  naming 
events."  Carl  H.  Hamburg,  Symbol  and  Reality  (The  Hague:  Martinus 
Nijhoff,  1956),  p.  154.  The  question  of  whether  or  not  Mead  is  deal¬ 
ing  with  statements  in  his  view  of  communication  will  be  confronted 
presently,  but  even  if  we  assume  he  is,  it  is  not  clear  whether  his 
pragmatist  view  of  language  could  accommodate  analytic  statements. 

The  closest  Mead  seems  to  come  to  confronting  this  problem  is  in 
his  essay,  "The  Function  of  Imagery  in  Conduct,"  which  seems  to 
treat  "images"  as  concepts,  some  of  which  he  treats  as  based  on 
"experiences  which  are  necessarily  confined  to  the  particular  indivi¬ 
dual,  and  which  can  not  in  their  individual  character  be  shared  .  .  . 

and  incapable  of  reference  to  an  object .  "  It  seems  from  this  that 
Mead  is  on  the  verge  of  describing  how  the  view  he  has  of  language 
could  accommodate  analytic  statements,  but  he  later  says  of  these 
images  that  "they  either  have,  or  are  assumed  to  have,  objective 
referents."  "The  Function  of  Imagery  in  Conduct,"  reprinted  in 
Mind,  Self  and  Society,  pp  .  337-46;  quote  taken  from  p.  339. 

45 For  a  discussion  of  the  differences  between  sign  and  sym¬ 
bol  see  L.  Von  Bertalanffy,  "On  the  Definition  of  the  Symbol," 
Psychology  and  the  Symbol,  J.  R.  Royce  (ed.),  pp .  26-72.  Also  see 
Susanne  K.  Langer,  Philosophy  in  a  New  Key,  Chapter  3,  "The  Logic 
of  Signs  and  Symbol." 


44p[erbert  Blumer ,  "Society  as  Symbolic  Interaction,"  p.  139. 
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^JThis  is  Blumer’s  view.  Cf.  Herbert  Blumer,  "Society 
as  Symbolic  Interaction,"  pp .  139-48.  Cooley  views  societal 
level  phenomena  as  manifestations  of  the  "public  mind,  "  by  which 
he  means  to  indicate  that  the  group  operates  through  communica¬ 
tion  like  the  mind  does,  through  communication  internally.  Insti¬ 
tutions,  to  him,  are  simply  the  conventions  to  which  persons  have 
agreed.  Cf.  Cooley,  Social  Organization,  Chapter  XXVIII. 

^^For  example  that  group  life  is  necessarily  characterized 
by  conflict,  or  that  group  life  is  the  manifestation  of  a  natural 
harmony . 

^Mead,  "The  Community  and  the  Institution,"  George  Her- 
bert  Mead  on  Social  Psychology,  A.  Strauss  (ed.)  (Chicago:  The 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1964),  p.  249. 

48 

Blumer,  "Society  as  Symbolic  Interaction,"  pp  .  146-47. 

^^For  an  example  of  the  idea  of  negotiated  order,  see  A. 
Strauss,  et  al .  ,  "The  Hospital  and  its  Negotiated  Order', 1  The 
Hospital  in  Modern  Society,  E.  Friedson  (ed.)  (New  York:  The 
Free  Press,  1963),  147-69. 

50 Cf.  C.  W.  Morris,  Signs,  Language  and  Behavior  (New 
York:  Prentice -Hall,  1946),  pp  .  32  ff.  for  a  more  complete  treat¬ 
ment  of  meaning  and  language,  as  well  as  a  definition  of  language 
as  sign -behavior  which  is  derived  from  Mead  and  the  pragmatist 
tradition . 

5- ^Langer,  Philosophy  in  a  New  Key,  p.  6l  . 

5^Mead  did  speak  of  the  "image."  But  this  was  always  in 
behavioral  terms,  concerning  the  behaviors  of  objects  represented 
by  the  signs.  Cf.  G.  H.  Mead,  "The  Function  of  Imagery  in 
Conduct,"  Mind,  Self  and  Society,  pp .  337-46. 

55Langer,  Philosophy  in  a  New  Key,  pp  .  66  ff. 

54lt  is  probably  more  correct  to  say  Mead  had  a  view  of 
language  rather  than  a  fully  worked  out  theory  of  it.  For  him, 
language  came  into  his  larger  scale  theory  at  several  points,  as 
has  been  indicated. 


55 


Langer, 
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c  n 

'The  question  of  purely  analytic  statements  calls  Mead's 
view  of  language  further  into  question.  It  would  seemingly  re¬ 
quire  a  behavioral  event  which  could  not  be  present  for  Mead's 
view  to  apply  to  analytic  statements. 

^Dewey  argues  that  it  is  not  unreasonable  for  persons  to 
agree  so  widely,  since  the  problems  they  face  in  life  are  so  sim¬ 
ilar.  Cf.  John  Dewey,  "Communication,  Individual  and  Society," 
Symbolic  Interaction,  Manis  and  Meltzer  (eds.)  ,  pp .  149-52. 

^Herb  ert  Blumer,  "Society  as  Symbolic  Interaction," 
p.  147.  (Emphasis  mine.) 

^Von  Bertalanffy  has  reached  a  similar  conclusion  about 
symbol  systems.  He  makes  the  same  general  point  concerning 
these  systems,  in  a  more  sweeping  manner:  "Symbol  systems, 
so  to  speak,  are  self-propelling.  They  therefore  have  an  auto¬ 
nomy  or  inner  logic  of  development.  Myth,  Renaissance  painting 
from  Giotto  to  Titian,  music  from  Bach  to  Richard  Strauss,  physics 
from  Galileo  to  Bohr,  the  British  Empire,  or  the  evolution  of 
Indo -Germanic  language s  - -they  all  follow  their  respective  imman¬ 
ent  laws,  which  are  not  psychological  laws  that  characterize  mental 
processes  in  their  creators."  Ludwig  von  Bertalanffy,  Robots, 

Men  and  Minds  (New  York:  George  Braziller,  1967),  p.  30. 

61  Emile  Durkheim,  The  Division  of  Labor  in  Society, 
translated  by  George  Simpson  (New  York:  The  Free  Press,  1964), 
pp .  200-33. 
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CONCLUSION 


This  study  has  been  concerned  with  models  of  man  in 
sociological  theory  and  how  these  models  relate  to  sociological 
explanation.  The  justification  for  such  an  investigation  becomes 
apparent  when  one  considers  the  task  facing  modern  sociology. 
Sociological  theory  is  concerned  to  explain  behaviors  of  groups 
and  the  behaviors  of  persons  in  groups.  That  is,  a  sociologist 
must  achieve  a  perspective  which  relates  man  and  society.  Soc¬ 
iology  does  not  deal  with  groups  alone  or  individuals  alone;  it 
deals  with  the  relationship  of  the  two.  This  is  why  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  speak  of  groups  and  societies  while  neglecting 
individuals  in  social  theory.  Even  if  societies  were  thought  to 
have  lives  of  their  own  as  well  as  their  own  laws  and  movements 
independent  of  the  persons  who  comprised  them,  these  societal 
level  phenomena  could  not  out-run  the  bounds  placed  on  them  by 
the  nature  of  man.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  persons 
exhibit  regularized,  routinized,  and  formalized  modes  of  conduct. 
It  is  an  open  question  to  what  degree  and  in  what  ways  one  can 
attribute  the  causes  of  this  kind  of  conduct  to  the  society  in  which 
such  persons  live. 
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Thus  in  the  theoretical  sense,  it  seems  necessary  that 
models  of  man  in  sociological  theory  be  compatible  with  models  of 
society,  and  vice  versa.  This  has  led  the  present  investigation 
in  two  directions  at  once.  First,  the  models  of  man  in  the  theories 
under  consideration  had  to  be  identified;  then,  the  model  of  society 
and  its  force  upon  the  individual  had  to  be  worked  out.  Each  of 
the  three  theories  considered  in  this  thesis  attempted  an  acceptable 
solution  to  the  problem  of  relating  the  individual  and  the  society. 

Each  of  these  solutions  will  be  briefly  summarized  before  we  pro¬ 
ceed  to  a  comparative  discussion  of  some  aspects  of  them.  In  the 
comparative  portion  of  this  chapter,  the  discus sion  will  be  organized 
around  the  determinants  of  conformity  found  in  the  three  theorie  s . 

We  will  see  that  the  voluntaristic -deterministic  dimension  which 
figured  into  Parsons1  work  so  prominently  has  counterparts  in  the 
other  theories.  Similarly,  the  theoretical  motivations  to  conform 
in  society  may  be  examined  over  an  internal -external  dimension, 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  actor. 

We  saw  that  Homans1  theory  was  based  upon  individuals 
exchanging  one  kind  of  service  or  reward  for  another .  This  led  to 
the  formulation  of  the  model  of  man  in  terms  of  the  idea  of  exchange 
and  raised  certain  problems  connected  with  conceptualizing  man  in 
this  way.  First  was  the  problem  of  what  was  to  be  exchanged.  We 


saw  that  Homans1  propositions  about  exchanges  between  persons 
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were  in  terms  of  the  values  held  by  individuals  in  the  exchange 
relationship.  Homans  suggested  that,  to  understand  what  things 
an  individual  considers  of  worth  in  exchange  (i.e.,  what  he  values), 
we  should  examine  that  person's  history  of  exchange  relationships. 
We  would  thereby  discover  patterns  of  exchange  and  inductively 
build  up  a  generalization  about  that  person's  values. 

It  was  seen  that  this  exchange  model  implied  certain  prob¬ 
lems  for  conceptualizing  the  exchange  relationship  unless  a  norm 
of  rationality,  or  a  kind  of  regulation  about  how  to  exchange,  was 
introduced.  Persons  must  be  capable  of  agreeing  as  to  what  is  a 
"good  deal."  Assumptions  must  be  made,  therefore,  concerning 
each  person's  maximization  of  gratification  from  an  exchange 
relationship.  These  assumptions  entered  Homans'  theory  as  the 
norm  of  intrinsic  rationality.  For  the  theory  to  be  of  any  use  as 
a  device  with  which  to  understand  interhuman  exchange,  it  had  to 
be  assumed  that  each  person  behaving  according  to  this  norm 
maximized  his  gratifications  and  minimized  his  efforts  and  outputs. 

Both  the  problems  of  what  things  were  to  be  exchanged  and 
how  they  were  to  be  exchanged  raised  questions  about  exchange 
theory  that  are  solved  in  terms  of  its  model  of  man.  Concerning 
what  things  are  to  be  exchanged,  initially  it  was  hypothesized  that 
the  values  of  men  could  vary  infinitely.  That  is,  for  theoretical 
purposes  the  assumption  was  that  men's  values  and  activities  were 
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not  regulated  by  anything  besides  man’s  own  desires.  We  found, 
upon  analysis,  that  this  proposition  was  not  supportable  within  the 
context  of  exchange  theory,  since  as  a  fundamental  postulate  it 
was  also  argued  that  persons  exchanged  with  each  other  according 
to  what  was  termed  the  norm  of  rationality.  Thus  there  appeared 
to  be  at  least  one  norm  outside  man’s  own  desires,  by  which 
persons  are  governed  in  their  exchange  relationships  with  each 
other . 

Similarly,  if  one  considered  the  concept  of  "institution," 
it  was  found  that  Homans1  theoretical  infinity  of  values  among  men 
broke  down.  Either  some  kind  of  theoretical  consensus  had  to  be 
inserted  about  what  things  were  to  be  exchanged,  and  by  whom, 
or  a  further  limiting  assumption  had  to  be  made  about  the  nature 
of  man.  This  further  assumption  would  have  had  to  contradict 
the  postulate  that  individuals  might  value  anything  at  all,  replacing 
this  with  some  propositions  about  the  natural  uniformities  of  values 
among  men.  Homans  actually  took  both  of  these  alternatives,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  level  of  explanation  he  was  attempting.  His  view 
of  "equilibrium"  on  the  personal  interaction  level  may  be  seen  as 
an  agreement  among  those  in  the  exchange  relationship  that  the 
existing  exchange  was  mutually  acceptable.  This  could  be  accounted 
for  by  Homans,  since  all  participants  could  be  thought  of  as  maxi¬ 
mizing  their  rewards.  But  when  Homans  took  the  long  view  and 
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considered  institutions,  we  saw  him  making  the  assumption  that 
institutions  were  what  they  were  because  men  were  similarly 
constituted  and  disposed.  This  theoretical  similarity  of  man's 
basic  values  or  needs  ensured  that  every  society  would  exhibit 
similar  institutional  arrangements.  Of  course,  when  treating 
man  this  way,  Homans  violated  his  assumption  that  values  could 
vary  infinitely  among  men,  and  called  into  question  the  need  for 
formulating  exchange  theory  at  all.  If  men  could  be  viewed  as 
similarly  disposed  and  rational,  there  was  an  explanation  of  social 
order  implicit  in  these  assumptions.  Another  was  made  unnec¬ 
essary  . 

Thus  we  saw  Homans1  theory  fail  at  two  crucial  points  as 
he  attempted  to  reason  from  the  nature  of  man  toward  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  social  order.  If  order  was  to  be  conceptualized  as  simply 
the  exchanges  between  persons,  agreements  would  have  to  be 
reached  concerning  what  would  be  exchanged,  and  how  the  trans¬ 
actions  would  be  governed.  These  problems  led  Homans  to  contra¬ 
dict  his  postulate  that  individually,  human  values  could  be  anything, 
and  thus,  to  violate  his  proposal  that  institutional  arrangements 
theoretically  could  be  derived  from  an  analysis  of  the  interactions 
of  discrete  persons.  While  the  difficulties  of  exchange  theory  do 
not  prove  in  a  positive  sense  that  society  is  qualitatively  a  different 
phenomenon  from  the  individuals  in  it,  such  difficulties  do  beg  the 
question  of  the  individual  and  his  relation  to  society.  It  does  not 
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seem  that  Homans1  animal  rationale,  with  his  values  on  exchanging 
rewarding  behaviors  at  the  least  possible  cost  to  himself,  is 
sufficient  basis  on  which  to  build  a  theory  of  society  and  of  man’s 
interactions  . 

Similar  problems  arose  when  symbolic  interaction  theory  was 
examined.  Homans  attempted  to  base  his  theory  of  social  order  on 
the  transactions  of  individuals  as  they  went  about  exchanging  re¬ 
warding  behaviors.  The  interactionist  position,  too,  was  character¬ 
ized  by  the  view  that  society  was  the  fitting  together  of  individual 
actions  which  were  negotiable  among  society’s  participants.  This 
view  implied  the  central  place  of  communication  and  language  in 
the  nature  of  man.  To  align  actions  to  other  men’s,  individuals 
theoretically  had  to  be  able  to  communicate  so  that  mutually  adjusted 
possibilities  obtained.  However,  we  saw  that  individuals  could  not 
have  negotiated  the  language  with  which  they  gained  each  other’s 
perspective  in  their  mutual  adjusting  activities.  This  fact  compared 
directly  to  Homans'  failure  to  account  for  the  totality  of  social 
arrangements  in  individual  terms.  It  did  not  seem  possible,  there¬ 
fore,  to  reason  that  social  order  was  nothing  more  than  the  aligning 
of  individual  actions  through  either  negotiation  or  conflict  among 
discrete  persons.  It  seemed,  rather,  that  the  structure  of  language 
itself,  the  fundamental  building  block  of  interactionist  theory,  had  to  be 
considered  out  of  the  control  and  beyond  the  possibility  of  negotiation 


by  individuals. 
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Thus  we  see  symbolic  interactionism  failing  to  account 
sufficiently  for  social  organization  internally.  It  was  shown  that 
it  was  necessary  to  draw  upon  assumptions  concerning  the  nature 
of  an  order  outside  the  control  of  individuals  to  account  for  how 
social  organization  is  possible.  Thus,  as  in  the  case  of  exchange 
theory,  it  seemed  that  this  failure  pointed  toward  the  conclusion 
that  accounts  of  social  organization  in  terms  of  a  model  of  man 
alone  are  insufficient,  and  encounter  difficulties  concerning  the 
conceptual  basis  on  which  such  an  order  could  be  grounded. 

Exchange  theory  and  symbolic  interaction  theory  are  similar 
in  that  basic  propositions  about  the  nature  of  social  order  are 
not  compatible  with  the  propositions  implicit  in  the  theories  con¬ 
cerning  man  himself.  Man  can  not  be  the  negotiator  of  all  social 
order,  in  which  individuals  come  to  control  their  behaviors  accord¬ 
ing  to  individual  value  systems,  if  certain  fundamental  properties 
about  the  nature  of  that  order  are  demonstrably  outside  the  nego¬ 
tiation  and  control  of  individuals. 

In  the  discussion  of  Parsons1  functional  theory,  a  fundamental 
dualism  concerning  the  relationships  of  the  model  of  man  and  the 
explanation  of  social  order  was  brought  out  in  several  ways.  It  was 
observed  that  Parsons  sees  man  as  having  fundamental  desires  and 
propensities  that  were  shaped  according  to  the  interests  and  values 
current  in  the  society.  To  this  extent,  Parsons1  theory  seems  to 
indicate  a  model  of  man  which  is  basically  socially  determined.  However, 
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Parsons  also  sees  man  as  the  volunteer  of  his  own  actions.  That 
is,  Parsons1  man  is  not  a  ndive  robot,  performing  those  functions 
set  for  him  by  society.  Rather,  man  has  certain  socio -culturally 
formed  dispositions  to  act  in  situations  toward  certain  objects 
in  specific  ways.  Thus,  Parsons  concludes  that  while  society  has 
a  hand  in  forming  the  individual’s  dispositions  to  act,  it  is  always 
the  individual  who  formulates  and  carries  through  the  action.  To 
this  extent,  man  must  be  seen  as  a  conceptualizer  and  the  formula  - 
tor  of  his  own  activities. 

Thus  we  see  that  Parsons  did  not  make  the  mistake  of  try¬ 
ing  to  explain  social  order  by  a  model  of  man;  neither  did  he 
attempt  to  explain  man  wholly  in  terms  of  a  model  of  social  order, 
as  he  is  sometimes  accused  of  doing.  Rather,  his  account  of  the 
relations  of  the  two  (social  order  and  model  of  man)  is  not  wholly 
in  terms  of  one  or  the  other.  Thus  arises  the  fundamental  dualism 
in  Parsons  which  begs  certain  questions  concerning  the  theoretical 
relation  of  the  model  of  man  to  the  explanation  of  social  order. 

It  was  shown  that  in  Parsons’  voluntaristic  emphasis,  in 
which  he  derives  a  model  of  man  from  his  theory  of  systems,  there 
is  considerable  room  for  choice  on  the  part  of  the  individual  and  self 
determination  of  action.  The  model  of  man  is  definitely  constructed  in 
terms  of  alternatives  and  modes  of  choosing  between  alternatives.  In 
Parsons’  deterministic  emphasis,  it  was  seen  that  a  second  model  of 
man  is  implied,  one  which  is  essentially  derived  from  the  functional 
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requirements  of  societies.  In  this  second  model,  Parsons1  man  is 
almost  wholly  determined  by  the  social  order,  and  is  virtually 
subservient  to  it.  Hence  the  dualism:  Parsons1  work  includes  two 
models  of  man  from  which  he  draws  selectively  according  to  the 
kind  of  analysis  under  way.'*'  It  was  then  concluded  that  a  means  for 
specifying  the  relations  of  the  two  models  was  imperative  if  Parsons1 
theory  was  to  be  considered  consistent  on  this  point.  Parsons  was 
shown  to  have  tried  out  and  rejected  a  pattern  variable  which,  if  it 
had  worked,  would  have  related  the  two  models  of  man.  It  was  seen 
that  the  failure  of  this  pattern  variable  was  related  directly  to  the 
implicit  duality  in  the  assumptions  about  man  in  Parsons1  theory.  As 
an  alternative.  Parsons  has  proposed  a  cybernetic  model  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  man  and  society,  by  which  it  is  perhaps  possible  to 
specify  the  conditions  under  which  man  ought  to  be  seen  as  dominated 
by  the  larger  social  order,  and  those  under  which  individual  choice 
and  self  determination  theoretically  obtain.  It  was  noted  that  Parsons1 
work  has  been  concerned  more  with  the  specification  of  society*s 
bearing  on  the  individual  than  the  other  way  around.  This  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  Parsons1  theory  as  a  specification  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  man  to  his  social  organization  is  still  inadequate. 

Concerning  the  internal -external  dimension  of  determinants  of 
conformity.  Parsons1  theory  is  a  blend  of  the  internal  and  the  external 
aspects  of  determination  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual.  In 
terms  of  motivation,  it  is  the  problem  of  Parsons1  theory  to  show 
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that  the  acting  person  is  motivated  internally  to  perform  certain 
acts  spontaneously,  as  well  as  motivated  externally  by  selective 
reward  and  punishment  given  by  others.  In  Parsonian  social 
action,  then,  the  same  act  is  the  result  of  both  these  kinds  of 
motivation . 

Exchange  and  symbolic  interaction  theories  can  be  contrasted 
and  related  to  Parsonian  theory  over  this  internal -external  dimen¬ 
sion.  Exchange  theory  argues  that  internally-rooted  needs  are 
gratified  externally  in  the  exchange  relationship.  The  exchange 
between  persons  is  in  terms  of  those  sentiments  and  activities  that 
gratify  the  parties  to  the  exchange.  The  reason  for  acting,  in  any 
individuaPs  case,  is  in  order  to  satisfy  some  want.  The  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  that  want  is  either  held  or  controlled  by  the  individual  with 
whom  the  exchange  takes  place.  Thus,  the  interaction  procures 
the  other’s  good  or  service  that  is  satisfying  the  individuaPs  inter¬ 
nal  want.  Motivated  behavior  is  seen  as  internally  determined 
(persons  have  wants)  and  externally  rewarded.  The  objects  of 
action  are  all  seen  as  lying  outside  the  self  and  only  indirectly  under 
the  control  of  the  acting  individual.  This  corresponds  to  Parsons1 
external  gratification  from  role  behavior.  A  person  entering  a  role 
relationship  with  another  is  rewarded  by  the  other  for  correct  per¬ 
formance.  In  exchange  theory  terms,  correct  performance  would 
consist  of  playing  the  role  according  to  expectations  of  the  person 
having  the  power  to  reward  the  role  player.  However,  Parsons  and 
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exchange  theorists  part  company  at  this  point.  Parsons  also  postu¬ 
lates  that  internal  motivation  to  play  the  role  will  give  rise  to  the 
same  behavior  as  the  external  reward  would.  Exchange  theorists 
do  not  argue  that  the  performance  of  a  role  is  internally  gratifying 
as  well  as  a  possible  necessity  for  being  rewarded.  That  is, 
exchange  theory  contains  no  postulation  of  a  learned  or  inherent  set 
of  needs  or  dispositions  to  act  which  would  lead  one  to  behave  in  a 
certain  way  in  the  absence  of  external  gratifications. 

Symbolic  interaction  theory  compares  to  Parsonian  theory 
concerning  the  external -internal  polarity  and  the  question  of  motiva¬ 
tion  in  another  way.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  final  phase  in 
the  development  of  self  was  acquiring  the  attitudes  of  the  generalized 
other.  As  the  self  became  fully  formed,  the  community  became 
organized;  the  attitudes  of  the  generalized  other  came  to  characterize 
each  self.  Thus,  paradoxically,  the  self  acted  in  accord  with  the 
attitudes  of  the  generalized  other,  which  in  turn  was  made  up  of  the 
attitudes  of  members  of  the  community.  Thus  individual  action  was 
seen  as  dependent  upon  the  attitudes  of  the  larger  group  of  which 

the  self  was  a  part.  There  was  no  postulation  in  symbolic  interaction 

3 

theory  of  external  sanctions  and  rewards.  The  individual  designs 
his  own  actions  according  to  his  own  motivations;  but  these  motiva¬ 
tions  are  with  special  reference  to  the  generalized  other  .  Since  this 
is  the  case,  there  is  no  need  to  be  concerned  with  external  sanctions. 


The  actions  that  are  the  result  of  this  kind  of  process  will  be 
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organized  and  predictable,  since  they  will  be  influenced  by  the  gen¬ 
eralized  other  as  a  standpoint  from  which  to  judge  for  oneself  the 

4 

appropriateness  of  actions  for  the  community. 

Thus,  exchange  and  symbolic  interaction  theories  contrast 
with  each  other  and  with  Parsons1  theory  over  the  theoretical  deter¬ 
minants  of  conforming  behavior  (i.e.,  of  social  organization)  in 
the  following  way.  Exchange  theory  sees  the  conforming  behavior 
of  individuals  as  a  result  of  external  forces,  but  in  response  to  in¬ 
ternal  wants.  Other,  who  has  the  power  to  reward  ego  in  an  ex¬ 
change  relationship,  rewards  him  if  he  is  in  a  position  to  produce 
some  behavior  which  is  gratifying  to  other.  The  variability  of  wants 
among  persons  is  problematic  and  also  can  account  for  change,  since 
the  changing  nature  of  individual  wants  can  explain  the  changing  nature 
of  associations.  It  is  definitely  not  the  case  in  exchange  theory  that 
the  external  nature  of  the  reward  mechanism  is  identified  with  a 
uniquely  sociological  level  entity  or  abstraction.  The  external - 
internal  dimension  refers  only  to  the  location  of  the  reward  in  inter¬ 
personal  exchange. 

In  symbolic  interaction  theory,  the  situation  is  somewhat  the 
reverse.  It  is  not  the  external  reward  of  other  persons  that  leads 
to  conforming  behavior,  but  the  internalization  of  the  attitudes  of 
the  generalized  other  that  has  this  result.  The  fact  that  the  theory 
does  not  specifically  describe  conditions  under  which  persons  will 
wish  to  conform  and  under  which  they  will  wish  to  deviate  indicates 
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that  the  generalized  other  might  be  seen  as  incorporating  a  set  of 
societal  values  and  ends  of  action,  as  well  as  a  set  of  attitudes 
toward  performances.  Reference  group  theory  leads  one  to  this 
conclusion;  it  is  the  central  tenet  of  this  approach  that  persons 
will  see  themselves,  and  thus  act,  in  terms  of  the  group,  person, 
or  idea  to  which  they  refer  and  from  which  they  take  their  self 
image  . 

Parsonian  theory  employs  both  internally  and  externally 
determined  wants  and  rewards  in  accounting  for  conforming  behav¬ 
ior.  It  is  Parsons1  notion  that  the  individual  internalizes  a  set  of 
values  and  highly  generalized  prescriptions  for  conduct  that  lead 
him  to  make  certain  evaluations  of  situations  as  they  arise  and  to 
act  accordingly.  In  this,  the  individual  is  internally  motivated;  his 
actions  are  entirely  voluntary.  However,  somewhat  in  the  manner 
of  exchange  theory,  the  individual  is  also  rewarded  or  punished 
according  to  whether  or  not  he  performs  up  to  Other’s  expecta¬ 
tions.  In  the  latter  case,  performances  are  externally  controlled 
and  rewarded  by  those  to  whom  Actor’s  duties  are  expectations 
and  rights.  Parsons  thus  employs  both  sides  of  the  internal -external 
scheme  in  his  discussion  of  the  social  act.  It  follows  directly 
from  this  that  he  employs  both  sides  of  the  internal -external  scheme 
also  in  his  theoretical  account  of  what  action  will  be  taken.  It  is  part 
of  the  individual’s  internalizations  that  he  will  wish  to  act  in  certain 
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ways.  That  is,  certain  values  will  be  inherent  in  the  individual  by 
virtue  of  his  socialization.  Since  the  same  thing  is  also  true  of 
Other,  the  actor  will  want  to  act  according  to  Other's  expectations 
and  values,  which  will  be  based  on  Other's  internalizations.  Thus, 
the  actor's  particular  acts  will  be  internally  determined  by  his 
own  value  system,  and  externally  determined  by  that  of  Other  with 
whom  the  actor  interacts. 

We  have  seen  that  in  accounting  for  conforming  behavior, 
Parsonian  theory  combines  the  outlooks  of  both  exchange  and  symbolic 
interaction  theory.  Combining  these  leads  to  certain  problems  con¬ 
cerning  the  model  of  man  in  Parsonian  theory.  We  saw  in  Part  II 
of  this  work  that,  depending  upon  which  side  of  the  coupled  voluntar¬ 
ism-determinism  (internal -external)  polarity  was  emphasized,  dif¬ 
ferent  formulations  about  the  nature  of  man  were  implicit  in  Parsons' 
theory.  When  it  seemed  necessary  to  see  the  individual  as  submit¬ 
ting  to  the  wishes  of  society,  the  individual  was  viewed  as  "plastic" 
and  willing  to  act  according  to  society's  wishes.  When  the  emphasis 
was  on  voluntarism  and  internal  processes,  we  saw  that  man  was  an 
evaluator,  cognizer,  and  conceptualizer  who  based  his  activities 
on  an  internal  set  of  need-dispositions,  desires  and  propensities. 

In  Parsons'  voluntaristic  emphasis,  to  be  sure,  it  was  the  socio¬ 
cultural  milieu  which  set  the  limits  and  general  outlines  of  the  nature 


of  man;  but  these  were  seen  as  being  at  a  very  high  level  of  generality 
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and  allowing  wide  latitude  concerning  performances.  In  his  deter¬ 
ministic  emphasis,  these  limits  were  seen  to  narrow  and  choke 
off  the  voluntarism  of  individuals,  making  individual  need-disposi¬ 
tions  and  idiosyncratic  aspects  of  value  systems  irrelevant.  The 
correct  proportions  of  voluntarism  and  determinism  in  each  individual 
act  were  not  made  explicit. 

The  theoretical  nature  of  the  relationship  between  the  model 
of  man  and  social  organization  in  symbolic  interaction  and  exchange 
theory  is  problematic.  The  problem  is  disguised  because  these 
viewpoints  on  the  problem  of  social  order  take  only  one  half  of  the 
internal -external  polarity  as  a  point  of  departure.  Symbolic 
interaction  theory  sees  institutional  arrangements  as  very  highly 
general  and  loosely  organized  "agreements"  between  persons.  This 
seems  to  follow  from  the  fact  that  this  perspective  depends  com¬ 
pletely  upon  internal  processes  in  the  formulation  of  individual  actions. 
It  is  the  individual  who  fits  his  action  to  that  of  the  persons  around 
him.  With  the  generalized  other  as  a  basis  from  which  to  view  the 

social  scene  objectively,  each  person  constructs  his  own  activities 

5 

according  to  his  views  of  what  is  appropriate.  The  fact  that  others 
do  the  same  ensures  that  order  will  be  maintained,  but  there  is  no 
coercion,  no  external  control  of  persons.  Similarly,  exchange  theory 
views  ordered  social  action  as  the  permanent  arrangements  which  are 
rewarding  to  individuals.  If  an  individuals  values  change,  he  must 
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find  another  social  organization  in  which  he  can  gratify  his  new  wants 
through  different  kinds  of  exchanges  or  the  values  of  the  others  must 
change  to  become  compatible  with  those  of  that  individual.  The 
difference  here  lies  in  the  fact  that,  in  exchange  theory,  the  induce¬ 
ment  to  individual  social  acts  is  external  to  the  acting  individuals, 
whereas  in  symbolic  interaction  theory,  it  is  internal. 

We  have  seen  that  the  internal -external  polarity  with  reference 
to  the  determinants  of  social  order  corresponds  to  the  voluntaristic - 
deterministic  dimension  identified  in  Parsonian  theory.  We  can  now 
examine  some  issues  in  relation  to  the  problem  of  determinism  and 
voluntarism  with  respect  to  the  other  two  theories  dealt  with  in  this 
paper.  In  voluntarism,  the  emphasis  was  found  to  be  on  the  indi¬ 
vidual  himself,  operating  in  society  according  to  his  own  set  of 
values  and  needs.  Determinism  was  identified  with  the  "wishes"  of 
a  greater  society  in  which  the  individual  was  sometimes,  due  to 
system  requirements,  obliged  to  act  contrary  to  his  wishes.  That 
is,  voluntarism  was  identified  with  the  individual  while  determinism 
was  identified  with  society  as  the  agent  of  choice  in  actions.  We  are 
now  in  a  position  to  show  the  relevance  of  the  facts  that  exchange 
theory  was  found  to  depend  on  a  norm  of  rationality  and  symbolic 
interactionism  was  found  to  depend  upon  the  structure  of  language. 

Both  the  norm  of  rationality  and  the  structure  of  language 
were  shown  to  be  prior  conditions  of  successful  social  action,  from 
the  particular  viewpoints  of  the  theories  involving  them.  That  is. 
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to  use  comparative  terminology,  they  were  identified  with  the  entity 
which  "determines"  in  Parsons1  deterministic  emphasis.  Both  the 
norm  of  rationality  and  the  structure  of  language  were  seen  as 
institutions  which  made  the  rest  of  social  action  theoretically 
possible.  Without  these,  no  amount  of  exchanging  or  wielding  of 
symbols  could  have  produced  ordered  social  action.  Similarly, 
in  Parsons1  theory  it  was  seen  that  social  action  depended  both 
on  individually  contrived  action  and  socio -cultural  determination. 

This  implies  a  criticism  of  both  exchange  and  symbolic  inter¬ 
action  theories  as  they  relate  to  sociological  explanation.  By  fail¬ 
ing  to  recognize  their  implied  reliance  on  assumptions  about  the 
deterministic  aspects  of  social  order,  they  reach  the  conclusion 
that  the  social  order  can  be  accounted  for  in  terms  of  the  psychology 
of  individuals  alone,  without  reference  to  uniquely  sociological  level 
phenomena.  They  thus  mistakenly  conclude  that  the  social  order 
can  be  fully  explained  on  the  basis  of  assumptions  about  the  nature 
of  man.  We  saw  in  exchange  theory  that  the  model  of  man  was  said 
to  include  all  that  was  necessary  to  explain  social  order.  These 
characteristics  included  man  as  a  valuing  creature  who  acted  in 
society  in  ways  calculated  to  gain  him  the  things  he  valued.  In 
symbolic  interaction  theory  we  saw  that  the  theory  of  the  self  and  of 
minded  behavior  became  the  paradigm  for  the  explanation  of  social 
order.  These  two  aspects  of  man  were  characterized  by  the  central 
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place  of  the  symbol  and  communication  (both  to  the  self,  and  to 
others.)  However,  when  analyzed,  these  major  features  of  the  two 
theories  were  seen  to  rely  on  other  factors  that  could  not  be 
accounted  for  in  terms  of  the  nature  of  man  alone.  Since  this 
was  the  case,  the  attempts  to  account  for  social  organization  in 
terms  of  a  model  of  man  alone  must  be  regarded  as  failures. 

It  was  seen  that  Parsons  recognizes  the  impossibility  of 
reasoning  directly  from  individual  to  society  and  vice  versa.  But 
his  theory  was  seen  to  be  indeterminate  regarding  the  porportions 
of  socio  -  cultural  determinism  and  voluntarism  concerning  any  given 
act.  His  use  of  cybernetics  in  relating  individual  and  society-level 
abstractions  is  promising;  however,  only  the  hierarchy  of  control¬ 
ling  factors  (from  cultural  system  through  social  system  to  per¬ 
sonality)  has  been  worked  out  to  date.  It  remains  for  Parsons  to 
detail  the  hierarchy  of  conditioning  factors,  in  which  the  individual 
will  be  seen  as  placing  certain  demands  and  limits  on  the  social 
and  cultural  systems  . 

The  problem  of  voluntarism  vs.  determinism  is  related  to 
the  question  of  how  sociological  theory  ought  to  deal  with  the  concept 
of  motivation.  Homans1  theory  confronts  this  problem  through  the 
concepts  of  value  and  reinforcement.  Homans  saw  that  the  means - 
ends  schema  ought  to  be  the  basis  for  an  individualistic  theory  of 
social  behavior;  individuals  had  to  be  seen  as  having  ends,  and 
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contriving  means  to  realize  them.  The  question  of  whether  this 
kind  of  thinking  was  appropriate  for  a  sociological  theory  was 
raised,  and  a  positivist  critique  of  the  concept  "value"  in  Homans1 
theory  was  made.  It  seemed  that,  if  "value"  was  to  be  considered 
the  basis  of  motivation  to  action,  this  disqualified  the  theory  as  a 
scientific  work,  since  "values"  do  not  seem  to  be  operationalizable 
by  other  than  the  behavior  "values"  were  meant  to  explain.  This 
logical  difficulty  placed  the  value -behavior  propositions  outside 
scientific  discourse,  since  they  were  not  falsifiable. 

A  similar  problem  arises  in  Parsonian  theory,  except  that 
it  is  more  complex,  since  the  values  that  underlie  behavior  are  also 
tied  in  with  the  system  of  action  and  the  culture.  Whereas  Homans 
wishes  to  base  a  theory  of  social  motivation  on  individually  held 
values,  Parsons1  theory  of  action  is  based  on  a  conception  of  values 
held  in  common  which  characterize  the  whole  society.  Parsons 
shows  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  necessary  action  (i.e.,  action 
determined  or  highly  desirable  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  society) 
is  also  chosen  action  on  the  part  of  individuals.  This  point  arises 
in  Parsons'  work  in  the  identification  of  logical  action  as  being  also 
the  manifestation  of  sentiment  (and  thus,  individually  chosen  action.) 

We  saw  that  the  definition  of  the  social  system  was  in  terms 
of  its  solutions  to  the  system’s  problems.  The  system  is  in  this 


sense  "defined  into  existence"  in  terms  of  roles  played  in  it.  The 
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persons  are,  by  definition,  playing  roles  according  to  the  system's 
demands.  Thus  Parsons'  theoretical  point  that  persons  play  roles 
because  they  are  internally  motivated  to  do  so  as  well  as  externally 
motivated  from  the  system  point  of  view  is  as  much  a  logical 
point,  dependent  on  the  definition  of  the  system  of  action,  as  an 
empirical  problem.  Indeed,  there  appears  to  be  no  method  for 
determining  when  and  if  action  is  not  the  result  of  system  demands. 
Action  is  by  definition  satisfying  some  system  exigency,  since  it  is 
intrinsic  to  the  definition  of  "system"  that  behavior  fulfills  functional 
requirements.  Thus,  while  Homans'  use  of  the  term  "value"  as 
explanatory  of  behaviors  ran  into  difficulty  because  empirically  the 
behaviors  and  the  values  said  to  underlie  them  were  inseparable, 
Parsons  meets  equal  difficulty  in  his  account  of  motivation  of  action. 
Since  by  definition  action  is  confined  in  systems  that  are  solving 
their  problems  (otherwise  no  system  exists),  it  was  logically  impos¬ 
sible  to  conceive  of  action  that  was  not  so  confined.  We  see  then, 
that  the  definition  of  "system"  and  its  implication  that  actions 
fulfill  system  problems  requires  that  action  be  seen  as  motivated 
by  the  system.  By  definition  there  is  no  other  kind  of  action.  It 
is  logically  impossible  to  separate  internally  and  externally  motivated 
actions.  As  much  as  any  other  theoretical  point,  the  definition  of 
"system"  by  the  behaviors  in  it  make  it  necessary  to  see  motivated 


behavior  in  this  way. 
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It  is  notable  that  symbolic  interaction  theory  does  not  offer 
a  clear  theory  of  motivation.  To  begin  with,  the  doctrine  of  parall¬ 
elism  in  social  behaviorism  holds  that  what  happens  in  individual 
consciousness  runs  parallel  to  what  takes  place  in  the  nervous  system. 
The  roots  of  action,  and  the  center  of  consciousness,  where  sen¬ 
sory  stimulation  is  registered,  are  to  be  taken  as  physiological. 

Thus  conduct,  from  the  point  of  view  of  motivation,  is  not  seen  as 

a  product  of  deliberation.  Rather,  this  doctrine  holds  that  delibera- 

6 

tion  comes  into  the  picture  only  after  an  act  has  been  performed. 

It  is  true,  once  an  act  is  begun,  deliberation  begins.  After  action 
is  started,  deliberation  about  it  is  constant,  so  that  at  any  one  mom¬ 
ent,  both  the  act  and  minded  behavior  about  it  follow  very  closely 
on  each  other.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  Mead  meant  the  "I"  as  an 
"historical  figure,"  coming  into  the  consciousness  only  after  the 
person  has  acted.  It  is  also  in  this  "after  the  fact"  sense  that  the 
generalized  other  influences  action.  It  is  quite  outside  symbolic 
interaction  theory  to  speak  of  a  general  theory  of  motivation,  since 
ultimately,  action  springs  from  the  physiological  nature  of  the  body, 
and  is  only  later  (even  if  later  is  instantly)  brought  to  consciousness. 
This  point  of  view  brought  Mead1  s  colleague,  William  James,  to  his 
theory  of  emotions,  which  is  the  reverse  of  the  theories  of  Parsons 
and  Homans  on  this  point.  James  argued  that  it  is  because  we  exhibit 
certain  behaviors  that  emotions  grow  up  around  them.  That  is,  we 
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must  run  away  before  we  feel  the  emotion  of  fear.  We  must  act 
before  we  can  value,  and  not  vice  versa.  This  fits  in  with 
Mead’s  theory  of  symbols  as  the  epitomization  of  acts  and  not 
thoughts,  since  acts  are  required  before  they  can  come  to  mind 
and  be  associated  with  the  self. 

Symbolic  interaction  theory,  then,  gives  no  theory  of  mo¬ 
tivation  in  the  same  sense  that  Parsonian  and  exchange  theory  do. 

It  argues  only  that  acts  which  occur  influence  those  that  come  after 
through  deliberation.  Whereas  both  Parsons  and  Homans  would 
argue  that  action  is  in  response  to  some  value  or  need  component 
in  individuals  that  precedes  the  action.  Mead  would  contend,  with 
James,  that  the  psychological  states  identified  with  certain  actions 
come  in  after  the  action  has  occurred.  Thus  symbolic  interaction 
theory  must  be  regarded  as  incomparable  with  the  other  two 
theories  on  the  point  of  motivation. 

The  symbolic  interaction  position  on  motivation  entails 
problems,  especially  with  regard  to  a  sociological  theory  of  why 
certain  actions  are  taken  as  opposed  to  others  which  seem  at  least 
logically  possible.  The  fact  that  a  generalized  other  exists  for  the 
individuals  in  a  group  does  not  solve  this  problem  completely, 
since  it  is  with  reference  to  the  generalized  other  that  a  person 
evaluates  his  action  once  it  is  taken  (and  adjusts  his  following  actions), 
but  it  is  not  with  reference  to  it  that  a  person  initially  takes  action. 
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Thus,  in  the  logical  sense,  if  we  are  to  follow  symbolic  interac¬ 
tion  theory  to  its  roots  in  psychological  parallelism,  it  is  impossible 
to  account  for  acts  taken  initially.  Rather,  it  is  only  possible  to 
account  for  how  those  acts,  once  taken,  are  evaluated  and  how 
those  evaluations  translate  into  physiological  states  that  go,  in 
the  next  instant,  into  physiological  motivation  of  the  next  act,  and 
so  on.  It  must  be  emphasized  that  this  does  not  amount  to  a 
theory  of  motivation.  Stating  that  acts  are  adjusted  and  evaluated 
with  reference  to  the  generalized  other,  and  that  selves  are  formed 
by  the  individual's  becoming  aware  of  his  place  in  the  larger  system, 
is  not  to  give  a  theory  of  why  the  self  is  seen  in  relation  to  the 
generalized  other  in  particular  ways,  why  acts  are  influenced  by 
it  in  patterned  ways,  or  indeed,  why  individuals  should  take 
account  of  the  generalized  other  at  all. 

At  present,  both  the  means -ends  schema  and  the  point 

of  view  of  social  behaviorism  on  the  problem  of  motivation  seem 

rather  unreasear chable  .  If  they  are  truly  not  falsifiable  in  the 

7 

sense  that  Popper  means  the  term,  then  the  whole  notion  of  mo¬ 
tivation  must  be  considered  rather  outside  the  purview  of  a 
scientific  account  of  social  action.  We  may  investigate  the  con¬ 
cept  of  motivation  using  scientific  means,  but  the  possibility  of 
empirically  identifying  the  links  between  "value"  and  action  still 


seemsrather  remote. 
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The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  motivational  categories 
ought  to  be  included  in  a  sociological  theory.  While  it  is  perhaps 
possible  to  detail  the  structural  aspects  of  society,  this  activity 
does  not  make  a  theory.  Theory  requires  the  demonstration  that 
these  structural  features  have  some  impact  on  the  persons  living 
in  that  society.  That  is,  this  demonstration  has  to  be  in  the  form 
of  an  account  of  how  sociological  features  influence  human  action. 

Since  action  is  assumed  to  be  motivated,  the  inclusion  of  the 
concept  of  "action'1  implies  the  inclusion  of  "motivation"  as  well. 

It  has  been  shown,  however,  that  attempting  to  construct  sociolo¬ 
gical  theory  on  psychological  principles  alone  is  unrewarding, 
since  the  question  of  exactly  why  certain  actions  are  taken  ulti¬ 
mately  comes  down  to  either  an  assertion  that  it  is  in  man's  nature 
to  take  such  actions,  or  that  certain  actions  are  somehow  determined 
for  individuals. 

One  can  argue,  therefore,  that  no  matter  what  the  claims  of 
these  three  theories  concerning  their  status  as  productive  of  empiri¬ 
cally  falsifiable  hypotheses,  each  one  examined  in  this  essay  is 
essentially  what  Zetterberg  has  called  "dimensionist .  "  Each  relates 
a  group  of  more  or  less  general  insights  together  such  that  the  total 
theory  suggests  the  dimensions  in  which  social  behavior  may  be 
examined.  It  is  notable  that  in  each  theory,  the  model  of  man  has 
implicitly,  if  not  explicitly,  played  a  large  part  in  defining  these 


dimensions . 
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Thus  we  see  again  the  problem  of  the  nature  of  man  in 
sociological  theory.  If  man  is  taken  as  necessary  and  sufficient 
for  the  explanation  of  social  order,  a  variety  of  metaphysical 
assumptions  concerning  his  needs,  desires,  wants,  propensities 
and  so  on  have  to  be  introduced  to  account  for  the  particular 
social  actions  he  takes,  or  else  faulty  reasoning  must  be  employed 
to  obscure  the  fact  that  such  assumptions  are  actually  being  made. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  nature  of  man  is  taken  as  a  minimal 
starting  point  from  which  assertions  are  made  concerning  the 
nature  of  societies  themselves,  similar  metaphysical  assumptions 
have  to  be  made  concerning  the  nature  of  societies.  We  saw  that 
it  is  possible  to  combine  these  approaches  so  that  both  man  and 
society  are  considered  as  separate  "levels"  of  systems,  and  fitted 
together  in  terms  of  the  desires  and  needs  of  man  as  well  as 
those  of  society.  When  examining  a  representative  of  this  approach, 
we  found  that  this  solution  entailed  its  own  problems  .  Agreement 
had  to  be  reached  concerning  the  attributes  of  the  system  which 
related  man  and  society  in  this  way,  as  well  as  concerning  the  meta¬ 
physical  assumptions  to  be  taken  about  the  nature  of  man  and  of 
society . 

This  essay  has  demonstrated  that,  in  several  different  ways , 
the  relationship  of  models  of  man  to  sociological  explanation  in  the 
three  theories  examined  has  been  inadequate.  This  is  perhaps 
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partially  due  to  the  strain  placed  on  these  perspectives  to  become 
full-blown  general  theories,  with  explanations  implicit  in  them  for 
all  sociological  questions.  This  may  result  from  the  fact  that,  one 
way  or  another,  certain  theoretical  perspectives  become  ideologi¬ 
cally  charged.  For  instance,  functionalism  tends  to  be  identified, 
especially  by  its  opponents,  as  the  theory  of  the  Right.  This  gives 
rise  to  the  need  to  offer  an  alternative  to  the  objectionable  theory 
which  can  explain  just  as  much,  and  perhaps  more,  in  a  more 
"acceptable"  way.  But  if  the  three  theories  examined  in  this  paper 
are  not  considered  to  have  achieved  the  full  status  of  general  theory, 
in  that  they  have  run  into  logical  or  other  difficulties  at  some  levels, 
they  may  yet  be  complementary,  even  though  they  are  based  on 
widely  differing  assumptions  and  assertions. 

It  seems  that  symbolic  interaction  theory  has  been  crucial  to 
sociology,  especially  regarding  its  insight  into  the  way  roles  become 
known,  and  the  way  man  comes  to  an  understanding  of  the  social 
system.  While  the  account  of  exactly  how  man  plays  his  roles,  for 
whatever  reasons,  may  be  considered  somewhat  thin,  the  fact  that 
interactionism  has  offered  a  perspective  from  which  to  view  the  bring¬ 
ing  to  consciousness  of  the  idea  of  role  must  be  regarded  as  a  consid¬ 
erable  positive  step.  It  is  true  that  the  awareness  of  role  as  an 
abstract  collection  of  duties  and  rights  connected  with  a  status  is 
absolutely  essential  to  every  person's  understanding  of  himself  and 
his  place  in  the  larger  social  organization  into  which  he  is  born.  The 
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concept  of  role -taking  and  the  insights  concerning  the  central  place 
of  language  and  the  objectification  of  the  self  appear  to  be  funda¬ 
mental  contributions. 

If  the  interactionist  perspective  on  role -taking  and  the 
development  of  self  consciousness  is  taken  as  a  point  of  departure, 
it  is  clear  that  the  next  step  in  developing  sociological  understanding 
is  the  detailing  of  how  roles  fit  together,  and  how  these  roles  may  be 
thought  of  as  parts  of  larger  systems  containing  differentiated  roles. 
This  kind  of  consideration  is  still  at  a  high  level  of  generality, 
since  the  actual  contents  of  roles  may  be  left  largely  undefined. 

But  the  insights  concerning  the  complementarity  of  role  structures 
and  the  arrangements  of  roles  into  larger  units  (which  may  be  viewed 
as  having  an  organization  of  their  own)  are  fundamental  to  the 
understanding  of  the  relationship  of  man  to  his  society.  Viewing  the 
interlocking  nature  of  roles  in  this  way  may  be  considered  an 
advance  over  the  insights  of  interactionism  concerning  the  individual's 
basic  understandings  of  his  roles.  The  idea  of  larger  systems  as 
the  aligning  of  individual  actions  may  be  enlarged  and  viewed  from 
another  perspective.  Parsons  has  shown  how  roles  may  be  thought 
to  have  attributes  that  make  them  complementary  or  incompatible, 
and  how  roles  interlock  in  role  systems.  The  Parsonian  approach, 
while  at  a  very  high  level  of  generality,  may  be  seen  as  a  framework 
into  which  the  basic  insights  of  Mead  concerning  how  persons  come  to 
see  their  roles  may  be  fit. 
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In  exchange  theory,  more  detail  still  is  achieved,  but  at  a 
lower  level  of  generality.  If  in  Parsons  and  Mead  one  finds  an 
adequate  account  of  the  idea  of  roles  and  how  they  may  be  thought 
to  fit  together,  the  exact  nature  of  the  fit  has  not  been  spelled  out. 
Homans  has  attempted  an  elaboration  of  one  aspect  of  this  problem 
in  his  description  of  the  complementarity  of  roles  in  terms  of  the 
exchanges  which  actually  take  place  between  persons.  In  achiev¬ 
ing  this  detail,  however,  Homans  was  forced  to  focus  on  one  aspect 
of  a  greater  problem.  We  saw  above  that  whereas  Parsons  viewed 
the  complementarity  of  roles  as  being  based  on  both  internal  and 
external  gratifications  with  respect  to  some  end,  Homans  has  seen 
fit  to  develop  the  external  aspect  of  this  complementarity  while 
neglecting  the  internal.  On  a  different  level  of  analysis,  Parsons 
and  Shils  have  explored  the  exchanges  between  other  aspects  of 
the  role  structure  in  Economy  and  Society.  The  analogy  between 
the  exchanges  at  the  individual  level  and  those  at  the  institutional 
level  is  really  rather  close,  and  it  must  be  concluded  that  Parsons 
and  Homans  are  talking  about  the  same  thing  in  regard  to  exchange. 
While  exchange  theory  is  not  functionalism,  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  it  may  be  seen  as  clearly  complementary  to  it. 

It  may  be  concluded,  then,  that  each  of  the  three  major 
branches  of  North  American  sociology  examined  in  this  thesis  have 
contributed  to  the  understanding  of  the  relation  of  man  to  his  society. 
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But  none  of  these  theories  alone  can  be  taken  as  giving  full  account 
of  the  matter.  In  fact,  it  appears  that  the  three  taken  together 
are  still  inadequate,  if  the  logical  possibilities  opened  up  by  any 
one  are  to  be  fully  explored.  Perhaps,  since  exchange  theory  has 
focused  on  the  external  nature  of  the  rewards  for  acting  and  the 
relations  of  these  to  the  exchange  process,  it  would  be  fruitful  to 
examine  in  as  much  depth  the  ways  in  which  exchange  may  be 
conceptualized  when  the  rewards  are  seen  as  internal.  This  view 
of  exchange  theory  seems  to  resurrect  the  problem  of  the  nature 
of  culture,  since  it  would  surely  be  to  cultural  uniformities  as  well 
as  to  the  model  of  man  that  theorists  would  look  to  find  the  nature 
of  internal  reward.  Similarly,  the  lead  offered  by  Economy  and 
Society  regarding  institutional  level  exchanges  ought  to  be  followed 
with  respect  tocther  institutions  and  their  relationships.  Mead's 
insight  concerning  the  ways  in  which  persons  become  conscious  of 
a  social  reality  around  them  may  prove  to  be  too  general;  instead, 
it  may  be  the  case  that  different  structural  aspects  of  social  life 
impinge  on  the  consciousness  in  different  ways.  The  comparative 
study  of  role  structures  from  the  viewpoint  of  how  one  becomes 
aware  of  his  role  and  motivated  to  play  it  should  shed  light  on  this 
matter  . 

Clearly  it  seems  that  a  new  theory  of  social  order  and  man's 
relationship  to  it  is  not  what  is  called  for.  Rather,  the  inroads  that 
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have  been  made  on  the  understanding  of  some  aspects  of  this  problem 
ought  to  be  followed  up  by  working  out  the  theoretical  links  between 
these  insights.  Thus,  it  seems  that  until  some  larger  theory  comes 
along  to  update  and  subsume  current  theories  under  it,  the  next 
phase  in  theoretical  work  ought  to  be  more  modest  theories  of 
special  phenomena.  This  has  actually  been  the  history  of  the 
development  of  North  American  sociology.  Merton  has  called  for 
theories  of  the  "middle  range"  mainly  in  this  sense. 

The  danger  of  this  kind  of  approach,  however,  is  that  the 
links  between  the  more  modest  theories  may  become  so  obscured 
by  the  sheer  mass  of  material  that  the  greater  theoretical  work 
of  making  sense  of  the  parts  will  be  virtually  impossible.  If 
this  problem  becomes  too  great,  sociological  theory  will  never 
see  itself  reunified  at  a  higher  level  of  sophistication.  While 
specialization  and  reunification  of  theoretical  schemes  is  a  con¬ 
stant  process  which  is  never  finished,  it  is  also  true  that  one  half 
of  the  process  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  outrun  the  other.  If  the 
problem  of  theoretical  unification  is  deemed  so  great  that  it  is 
neglected,  the  resulting  emphasis  on  "middle  range"  theory  will 
certainly  threaten  the  significance  of  sociological  theory  as  a  whole. 
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FOOTNOTES 


■^The  voluntarism  and  inherent  dilemmas  for  choice  of  the 
first  model  of  man  may  be  understood  in  the  following  way.  Since 
any  action  implies  a  range  of  consequences,  the  contradictory 
nature  of  the  system  of  action  must  be  considered  by  the  actor  as 
he  acts.  For  example,  an  adaptively  oriented  act  will  be  character¬ 
ized  by  univer salism,  specificity,  performance  and  neutrality. 

But  the  problem  raised  by  an  adaptive  act  is  the  integration  of  the 
system,  especially  relative  to  that  act.  Integration  is  characterized 
by  the  opposites  of  the  above  choices  of  pattern  variables.  Thus 
the  "voluntarism"  of  action  in  Parsons1  first  model  may  be  thought 
of  as  the  actor1  s  balancing  out  of  the  degrees  to  which  he  will 
pursue  each  of  the  polar  ends  of  the  pattern  variables,  or  the 
degree  of  inefficiency  he  can  tolerate  while  acting  in  ways  that  do 
not  maximize  the  returns  of  any  given  act  for  a  specific  functional 
problem  . 

Although  it  may  be  that  playing  a  role  is  in  itself  gratifying, 
this  possibility  is  not  developed  in  exchange  theory. 

■^Although  it  is  presumed  these  could  exist,  they  are  not 
crucial  to  the  theory  of  ordered  social  behavior. 

4ln  this  discussion,  the  concept  of  the  "I"  has  been  deliberately 
omitted.  This  is  not  because  it  is  not  important.  In  the  following 
pages,  the  "I"  will  be  discussed  in  the  context  of  the  way  in  which 
the  generalized  other  influences  motivated  action. 

5 

"Appropriate"  behavior  is  left  undeveloped  theoretically 
in  interactionism . 

6 It  must  be  understood  that  by  an  "act,"  Mead  means  both 
overt  and  mental  activity.  Since  Mead's  "symbol"  is  the  telescoped 
act  and  its  consequences,  the  conduct  spoken  of  here  may  be  taking 
thought,  in  the  Meadian  sense.  Mental  and  overt  "activity"  are 
subject  to  the  same  behavioral  analysis. 

7 

Karl  R.  Popper,  The  Logic  of  Scientific  Discovery,  Chapters 

I  -  IV. 
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